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TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Tee 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CuatrMan. The committee has met this morning to give con- 


a > 


sideration to the bill H. R. 5655, by Mr. Hunter, of California, and a 
number of similar bills, which the Chair will not enumerate at this 
time. I ask to have the record show which bills are also under con- 
sideration, and the names of the authors. 

(H. R. 5655, referred to by the chairman, is as follows :) 


(H. R. 5655, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent 
years shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to 
cotton during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year for which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions during such period.” 

(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “counties”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts”. 

(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 

“(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 

“(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the produe 
tion of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation of 
the State committee; and 

“(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes 
more than three counties, the district committee shall be composed of 
the chairmen of the county committees.” 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allotment 
for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to cotton 
in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted pursuai, 
to the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national acreage allot 
ment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota. 


(Other bills introduced and pertaining to this legislation appear at 
)p. 254263. ) 

The CHarrman. Present at the hearing this morning are witnesses 
from California, Arizona, and Texas, and also several authors of 
various bills. The Chair desires to give an opportunity to the authors 

1 
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of some of the bills to make brief statements, and he understands that 
ll be brief. The first one of our colleagues whom we will hear 


Mr. Hunter, of California 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
TO CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 

ime ois Allat Oakley Hunter. | represent the 12th District of 
California. 

Phe bills which you are considering this morning are identical. 
They have been introduced by our colleagues Mr. Phillips, Mr. Her 
long, Mr. Hagen, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Patten, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Fernan 
(leZ, Mr. Dempsey, from New Mexico, and Mr. Young. These bills 
have been introduced in view of the fact that marketing quotas for 
cotton are inevitable for the 1954 crop year, and in view of the large 
supp hy of cotton at the present time and the anticipated supply. 


What this legislation does is amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. The bill would change the base period upon 
which the 4 ripeeerpe nt of acre age all: tments among the States is 
made. For 1954 and subsequent years the national acreage allotment 


for cotton would be apportioned to the States on the basis of acreage 
planted to cotton during the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, instead of, as 
under the existing law, taking the years 1947, 1948, 1950, and 1951. 
The bill also pro ides that no State in any event shall be cut less than 
20 percent of the 1952 planted acreage, 

I am not going into any detail because we have gentlemen present 
representing processors and growers from the Southwestern States. 
I believe that 2 or 3 of my colleagues would like to make some brief 
remarks concerning the legislation, and Mr. Hagen and Mr. Rhodes 
would like to make brief statements. 

The Cuarmoman. The committee will be glad to hear all Members 
of Congress, with the understanding that their statements will be 
brief, so that we will not be delayed in hearing the witnesses who are 
here from out of town. 

Mr. Manon. My people are interested in this legislation and I am 
interested in it. The centlemen who are here are here to testify before 
the House and Senate committees. I feel that the time should be given 
to the out-of-town people. 

The Caarrman. The Chair had that in mind when he suggested 
that the Members make their statements very brief. If they desire 
t a later date to make a more extended statement, they will have that 
opportunity. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Puitutes. I think that is an excellent suggestion, both from 
the standpoint of saving the time of the committee now, and to give 
these men who have come from very great distances all the time avail- 
able If we might have permission to perhaps make a statement later, 
oe rin person or by a statement for the record, we might point out 

e delicacy of the adjustment of the agricultural economy which is 
od here, and which the witnesses themselves, I think, will bring 
out in their statements. That would be very satisfactory to us, and 
I think satisfac tory to the members of the committee. 
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The Cuamman. That opportunity will be afforded. The commit- 
tee is very anxious to have the statements of the Members. We 
will be very elad to hear briefly from the Members now if they desire 
to be heard. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like to have the privilege of asking these 
Members, if they testify this morning, lor2 questions. I do not want 
to delay anyone, but I do not want the record to be completely silent 
on cross-examination. Some of us are pretty seriously affected by 
this matter. 

Mr. Puinutrs. Would it be satisfactory for us to come back ? 

Mr. Aspernetruy. That would be all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. We want to vet as much of the hearing concluded 
today as possible without interruption. We are hoping to be able to 
meet tomorrow and hear what witnesses we cannot hear today. We 
will try to get permission to meet tomorrow. I understand there will 
be just general debate and we will try to get permission to sit during 
the session of the House. 

If there are any Members here we will be glad to hear from you 
with the understanding that you will be brief at the present time, 
and then we will hear from you at greater length sometime later. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to defer my statement. 

The Cnamrman. Mr. Rhodes is present and desires to make a state- 
ment at a later date. 

Mr. Hagen is also present and is submitting a statement at this time. 

Without objection, the statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon, HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE TO CONGRESS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is not my 
intention to discuss in detail the horrendous effect that the present formula for 
allocation of cotton quotas will have on the State of California and my district 
and other western areas engaged in the production of irrigated cotton. There 
are other witnesses present who are better informed than I on that subject It 
is sufficient to say that we will suffer a reduction in acreage of approximately 
10 to 5O percent on the average as compared to areas of production which got 
into the cotton business at an early date. 

We in California and the West support the principles of the legislation which 
I have proposed because we feel that the present law is inequitable and violates 
those reasonable considerations which justify any program of support prices 
for agricultural commodities 

Farm price supports were established in recognition of the principle that the 
farmer was in a strained position with respect to the production and marketing 
of his product by reason of the multiplicity of producers and the intangible 
factors of climate and weather which control production. The program did not 
abrogate the principle of free enterprise, under which the most efficient producer 
receives recognition commensurate with his production pricewise or otherwise, 
The program was not designed to freeze economic development in farming 

On the contrary it was designed to encourage efficient development and the 
program had additional justification, to wit, the encouragement of production 
to meet the needs of war and other international policy and national defense 
California farmers responded to the requests of their Government for expanded, 
efficient production of a basic commodity Are they to be penalized for their 
volunteering? 

I personally believe in the price-support program as I am sure a majority of 
the Congress support them but how long will we continue to enjoy such support 
if the programs penalize efficiency and response to the demands of our economy 
This is a serious question for all persons interested in all support programs- 
programs which are now under attack in California and elsewhere 
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Quotas should be based on a base period which is sufficiently contemporary to 
recognize production as it exists subject to the proviso that it should only cover 
» sufficiently long to provide a fair sample of the production picture. 


The 5-year formula does not meet these requirements. The 3-year formula does. 
In an event the permissible nationwide drop in production under the present 
law is inequitable and unwise and a floor should be put under the reduction such 
as we pul der t cut in the production of wheat. 
We n with the committee in asking that cotton quotas be put on a basis of 
recognition of efficient enterprise which can be justified to all segments of our 


population Poverty in the cotton areas of California will have a broader im- 
pact nationwide than poverty anywhere in the Cotton Belt. This is so because 
we rely heavily on machine assistance and thereby keep the wheels turning in the 


ries in the East and Midwest 


The Crairman. If Mr. Hagen desires it, he may have the privilege 
of testifving now. 

Mr. Hunver. I would like permission to submit a statement later 
Tr seli [f Mr. Aber! ethiy wishes us to come back, I will be happy to 
do so. I have been asked to introduce the leadoff man of the outside 
witnesses. It ismy pleasure to introduce Mr. W. L. Smith, of Button- 
willow, Calif., chairman of the Kern County Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation. He is also director of the Western Cotton Growers 
Association, which represents the States of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and also west Texas. They are here as a group. 
Mr. Smith is from California. He is chairman of the PMA com- 
munity in Kern County. He is a cotton grower himself. He has been 
so for many years and has been very active in cotton matters. Mr. 
Smith will be the first witness and will introduce subsequent witnesses. 

‘T he CHAIRM AN. We 1] be elad to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Smith 

Mr. Coo.try. Before Mr. Smith takes the stand, I would like to ask 
Mr. Braswell a question. What do we have to do to have someone 
come here from the Raleigh PMA office to sit in on these hearings? 
I would like very much to have Mr. Horace Godfrey here. I wired 
him. I understand he is not permitted to come unless he gets per- 
mission from Washington. Ido not want to do anything to embarrass 
him, but members of our delegation want him here, if you can possibly 
arrange to have him come. 

Mr. Brasweti. I am sorry. I did not learn about this until quite 
late yesterday. It was after 5 o'clock. We will arrange for that. 

Mr. Cootry. If you can, it will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Brasweui. I regret very much we did not learn about it earlier. 

Mr. Cootry. If you will have him here tomorrow, I will appreciate 
it very much. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. SMITH, BUTTONWILLOW, CALIF., CHAIRMAN 
OF THE KERN COUNTY PMA COMMITTEE AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
WESTERN COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Smirn. My name is W. L. Smith, a farmer from Buttonwillow, 
Kern ( ounty, Calf. fam chairman of the Kern County PMA com- 
mittee and director of the Western Cotton Growers Association. Tam 
ippearing before this committee in the interest of the Cotton Growers 
of California who are faced with a disastrous situation under the pres- 
ent law when it comes to cotton acreage allotments. 

California, in 1951, was second only to Texas as the leading cotton- 
growing State. In 1952 California was the third cotton-producing 


mermne 


wee 
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State in the Nation, exceeded only by Texas and Mississippi. In 1910 
California harvested ap prox! mately S000 acres, This increased up 


to 15,000 acres in 1920, principally in Imperial Valley in the southern 
part of the State. From 1924 up to the war years, acreage in Cali 
fornia increased some years more, some years less. ce pending first on 
economic conditions and, then, since 1933, almost wholly on Federal 


legislation. 1942 production was 355.000 harvested acres. During 
the war years the acreage remained around that figure, generally. 


However, in 1947 production nereased to 5384.0C0 acres, in 1948 to 
804,000 acres and in 1949 to 957.000 acres 

In 1950, under the a ee allotment law, production was cut back 
to 578.000 acres, In 19% when quotas and allotments were lifted and 
legal restraints ce ‘California harvested 1.230.000 acres. Last 
year we harve sted just a little over 1.400.000 acres. Estimates for this 


vear are around the same figure. 

~ California cotton production has shown this large increase since 
1950 for two principal reasons. In the first place, we growers found 
it profitable with a ready market for our very fine strain of cotton. 
In the second place, the Agriculture Department set goals on cotton 
and other crops and we met them. inerea Ing acreage where hecessary 
to do so. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 17,000 cotton farms 
in California most of which are in the lower part of the San Joaquin 
Valley and the Imperial Valley. The average acreage of these cotton 
farms is 92 acres on a statewide basis. This includes all crops on the 
farm. Most of our farmers, at the present time, consider cotton as 
their principal cash farm crop. Cotton is the largest cash crop in the 
whole State; 28 percent of our farms received an acreage allotment 
of 20 acres or less in 1950; 21 percent of them received an allotment 
of 20 to 40 acres in 1950; and 19 percent received allotments between 
40 and 80 acres in 1950. This is on a farm basis which combines 
all lands farmed by one farmer within a county. 

On the east side of F resno County, which has been the top cotton 
producing county in the Nation, we made a study of the 1950 acreage. 
We found that for 5,000 farms the average acreage was 47 acres, and 
the average cotton allotment was less than 20 acres in 1950. 

In recent years California has had a large migration of folks from 
other agricultural areas of the Nation. Many of these have come 
from the old Cotton Belt and they have become an important factor 
in cotton production in California. It is estimated that 65 percent 
of the people growing cotton in California have come from the old 
historical areas. They have brought their knowledge and skill with 
them. Under the present law they had to leave their other acreage 
history behind. 

The bills which have been introduced by the Senators and Repre 
sentatives from the southwestern area, and which we, in California, 
support, are aimed to spread the expected cotton acreage cut na- 
tionally throughout the entire Cotton Belt. The cotton industry of 
this Nation is one industry and we feel that all of us should partici- 
pate in any reduction on an equitable and fair basis. This is what 
we seek. 

We also feel that the national economy, as a whole, and the economy 
of the cotton growing area particularly, will suffer less if the cuts 
in acreage are spread evenly throughout the belt rather than forced 
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law to a relatively greater extent upon a particular area. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that in the laws regulating agriculture, adequate 
recognition should be given to recent trends in economic develop- 
ment, and that the people of the Nation should have the advantage 
of the most efficient production oft cotton. 

We vrant that it is difficult to reconcile one’s self to economic trends 
and shifts in production from that to which one has become ac- 
customed. I feel it is proper to liken the shift in the production . 
this commodity to the shift in the spinning and manufacture of 1 
which has taken place during the past several years in this ae. 
I can remember when New England dominated the textile industry 
in the United States. For reasons which need not be gone into, all 
economic, spindles started to move from New England into the Caro- 
linas and Georgia specifically and into the South generally. Today, 

ie textile industry of the United States is now centered in the South. 
Undoubtedly New England hated to see this economic transition but 
there were no proposals ever made or seriously considered to legislate 
* this economic trend in textile spinning. Today, we, of the 
West, are pretty well identified in the public mind as the producers of 
cattle ai beef. 

Certainly a trend on this commodity has started out of the West 
into the South. We know of no one who is considering asking for 
legislation which would help retard this movement and freeze cattle 
production into Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and California. In the 
final analysis, the test of the market places will determine where a 
given commodity will grow. He, who can produce cheaply for the 
benefit of himself as a producer, and for the benefit generally of the 
consumers, should do the producing. Anything that interferes with 
this test of the market place tortures sound, economic law. 

Under the present law, on the basis of a 17.5-million-aecre national 
allotment, all my neighbors in Kern County will have their cotton 
wereage cut in half. In other words, our State would be chopped off 
TOO00 acres. On the other hand, States in other sections of 
the cotton-growing belt, as a whole, would have their acreage reduced 
less than 28 percent. One of them would be reduced no more than 15 
percent. This 700,000 acres is almost as much acreage as was allotted 
to the entire State of North Carolina in 1950, It is a quarter of 
million acres more than was allotted the State of Missouri in 1950. 
If you take 700,000 acres away from California in 1954, it would be 
the same amount of acreage as allotted to the whole State of Tennessee 
mn 1950, 

On the basis of a 2l-million-acre national allotment under the 
present law. California would be reduced 40.9 percent or almost 600,000 
acres. On the other hand, some other States in the Cotton Belt would 
be reduced a little over 5 percent, or less than 8 percent, and the average 
of the southeastern area would be 13.4 percent approximately, These 
percentages are all compared to 1952 and 1953 plantings. 

Under the legislation which we are supporting, the national reduc- 
tion would be uniform throughout the whole belt for all practical 
purposes and where the cut was greater than 25 percent the saving 
clause in the bill would relieve the situation. 


over 


In other words, looking at our national cotton pie made up of how 
it exists today, last vear, and the year before, our proposal would give 
all the States relatively an equal slice. 
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In the area, in California, which will take the punishment under 
the present statute. we have the 2 top produ ne cotton counties 2 
the Nation, Kern and Fresno, and 2 more, Kings and Tulare, whi 
are in the top 10. The present law will take these 4 of the 10 toy 
counties in the Nation and cut them in half. It is unnecessary for me 
to tell the members of the committee, who either are farmers or have 
been farmers and are closely connected with farmers, what this would 
mean tous. They know what it would mean to them if their principa 
their best, and their largest cash crop were cut in half overnight. 

Our predicament results from the fact that under the present law 
the formula for computing the acreage allotments for the various 
States is based upon the vears 1952, 1951, 1950, 1948, and 1947: 1950, 
in turn, goes back to 1944. We feel that period should not be used 
agalh as W il] be the case under the present act 

Now the point is that ¢ alifornia’s large cotton development came 
n the vear 1949, which is not counted under the present law, and the 
vears 1951, 1952, and 1953: 1953 is not counted under the present 
law, 

Our proposal would change the base period to the vears 1951, 1952, 
and 1958. As stated, this would result in an almost equal percentage 
cut throughout the entire Cotton Belt. It would give recognition to 
recent economic trends in a pel iod of economic freedom. We believe 
the people of the Nation should not be denied their share of this 
economy. We feel that the trends which have become evident to all in 
the last 3 vears, and which statistics support, show that there has been 
a pronounced trend toward California and the Southwest in the years 
when there were no restrictions. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly or say too often tl eut of 50 
percent or 40 percent in California cotton acreage would be the mi 
serious threat to not only our cotton farmers but to all the field Crop 
farmers of the State, and to our State economy. This would be the 
most ser1ous blow that could be proposed fo. us, 

The CHarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Smith, for your statement. 

Are there any questions On the part of the members of the con 
mittee ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Smith, it isa little unusual to find us on opposite 
sides of the table. We have worked m ehty well togethel t] rough 
the vears. You are a cotton farmer. 

Mr. Smirx. That is right. 

Mr. Garnincs. How many acres are there on your farm 4 

Mr. Smiru. We have about S00 acres. It is in three parts in my 
family. I do not farm it all myself, 

Mr. Garuincs. What was the allotment on 
the last time quotas were Invoked # 

Mr. Smirit. You are asking we what Wy allotment was on mv farm ¢ 

Mr. Garuincs. What was your allotment in 19504 . 

Mr. Smirn. Well. I had followed a crop rotation of almost 50-50 
with cotton and alfalfa. I had a little more alfalfa than cotton, s 
I was not reduced a great bit on the SOO acres. 

Mr. Garuincs. Did you plant some 400 acres that year, or 300 
acres, or something like that, or do you have your records / 

Mr. Smiry. Wait a minute now. I havea farm now that I did not 
} ave the) : I d al hot have SOU acres at that time. Q); the ran h th if 


the SOO acres in 1950, 
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[ live on at home that I had at the time you are referring to, 1950, 
my plantings were just about 50-50, half to cotton and half to alfalfa. 

Mr. Garurincs. How much acreage did you plant to cotton in 1951, 
ipproximately 4 

Mr. Smiru. Practically the same amount. I kept that rotation 
right along. . 

Mr. Garuines. About 50-50 4 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. One year you would plant cotton and then you would 
shift and plant alfalfa ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, for soil-building purposes. 

Mr. Garutncs. What about 1952? 

Mr. Smirit. In 1952 I had the other ranch that I was talking about. 
I had altogether about 350 acres of cotton on 600 acres of land. 

Mr. Garurnes. In 1953 what acreage? 

Mr. Smiru. Practically the same. 

Mr. Garutnes. Although the Secretary of Agriculture asked you 
to cut down in 1953? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes: but remember when he asked me to cut down there 
was not anything else [ could plant. I had my plans all laid, and 
there was no other crop that I could plant. In the particular area 
that I am in, there is nothing I could have planted but milo maize and 
I do not care to plant that crop. 

Mr. Garuines. You ran your acreage up. The Secretary asked you 
torun it up in 1952 and 1951: is that right? 

Mr. Swire. In 1951 he asked me to raise our acreage. 


Mr. Garou Ines Ynd he asked for 16 million bales of cotton. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right 

Mr. Gararmes. In 1952 the Secretary asked for 16 million bales of 
cotton. and you were going to be helpful and help him eet it, and in 
1953 vou planted the same acreage, although the Secretary in 1953 
asked fora reduction. Asa matter of fact. the advent of the Far West 
nto the cotton picture in the last 5 years has caused us to have this 
pre 1 ile ine largel 

Mr. Situ. No: I do nk so 

Mr. Gatruincs. We have a surplus problem today, is that right? 

Mr. Suirra. That is right, but I do not see it that wav, because the 
d lemma We are nl ‘Oto We hy ive had at rrible infl ix of people 
n our area o here, and they have to do something. Many of them 
ime, I niv statement, from the cotton areas, and they are 

tton There ror the same reason hey did in the East. 

Mr. Garuines. I] ny vears are used to establish wheat quotas ? 

Mr. Surry. I do not know whether Iam too familiar with the wheat 
bill or not. Te ears it was, but [ do not know what it is now. Is 
it «ie to ive now 4 

Mr. Gatruincs. What about tobacco? 

Mr. Suivi. I do not know a thing about tobacco. 


Mir. Garuines. Do you know of any crop that uses a 3-vear history ¢ 
Mr.Smuiru. No l do not know of any setup now on a3-vear history. 


Mr. Garuincs. There is a reason for that, too, Mr. Smith. There 
is bound to be a reason for it. Congress set up 10 years for wheat, 


5 years for many other crops, 1 luding cotton, and none of them are 
based on a 3-vear history, to your knowledge? 
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Mr. Brameterr. There is a percentage though that it does not go 
below. Fifteen percent, is it not? It shall not be greater than 
15 percent ? 

Mr. rpareeows That was a limitation on the total acreage. It 1s 
proposed by Mr. Abernethy of Mississippi that a minimum national 
allotment be established for cotton. 

Mr. Avsert. That does not apply to the State. It is a national 
allotment. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I have traveled through that beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley. That is a marvelous country. You have some very fine 
grapes in California, and the Sun M: id raisins come from that sec- 
tion. I have seen the grapes drying out on the ground out on the side 
of the railroad. 

How would you feel if the State of Arkansas were to go into grape 
production ina big way? Would you be happy over that situation ? 

Mr. Smrru. I do not know that we would have any thought of 
introducing any legislation against growing grapes if you thought 
that you could grow them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is not the case. 

Mr. Smitu. What did he ask me? 

Mr. AnerNetuy. That is not the case. The cotton law was already 
on the books. It was not there to keep anybody from getting into 
cotton. It was there to make economic stability for the farmer, 
that is, to insure his economic stability. It was not put on the books 
to keep anybody from growing cotton. You will agree with that, 
Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. SmirH. Iam sure you are right. Mr. Gathings asked me what 
[ would think if he went into the grape business, and I made that 
answer to the question. I said that I did not think we would try to 
keep him from growing grapes if he wanted to grow them. , 

Mr. Poage. If Arkansas grew so m: iny grapes that it became neces- 
sary that we restrict the grape production of the United States and 
cut down the production you were allowed in the State of California, 
then you all 1 not complain about it ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Well, from the statement here, if the trends were that 

ay and they could produce them econ — if I would say that 
[ would be against it I would not be talk ing the same way as I am 
talking in his statement. 

Mr. Poagr. You are not a grape grower, but 
growers from California, and they would pro 
ing about it. I notice that your citrus growers have complained about 
the little development of citrus in the Rio Grande Val ley. They 
established all kinds of artificial embargoes and quarantines to keep 

Texas fruit out of the California market. They seem to be afraid 
to face competition even in ete own market. 

Mr. Jones. How, or upon what basis, did the authors of this bill 
arrive at the proposal to use the 3 vears, 1951, 1952, and 1953? 

Mr. Smrru. Well, we felt like the trend had just shifted to these 
different areas, and it would be better for our general economy. 

Mr. Jonrs. How did you happen to select 3 years? Why did you 
not select 2 years, or the last year? 

Mr. Sairn. We thought that 3 years would be more fair than 2 
years. 


there are a lot of er ape 
: ' 
bably all be compl ain- 
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Mr. Jones. You thought that would be the maximum you could get 
by with / 

“Mr. Smrrit. We just picked the 3 years. We thought they were the 
more recent years and more up to the present time. 

Mr. Jones. Was any consideration given to the treatment given to 
other crops, or the basis upon which the allotments were placed on other 
crops’ Was any thought given to that, or any discussion of it 4 

Mr. Smiru. How is that / 

Mr. Jones. Was any thought, consideration, or discussion had as 
to the treatment of legislation on other crops such as wheat or 
tobacco 2 

Mr. Smrru. I think there was some discussion about wheat, but not 
tobacco. 

Mr. Jonps. Wheat, as you said a minute ago, was 10 years 4 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Still you would cut this down to 3 years. 

Let me ask you this: Would you agree that the State of California, 

by not following the request of the Department of Agriculture, has 
probably contributed more to this surplus we have now than any other 
area! 
Mr. Smiru. No: I do not go for that. Ido not think we did. <As 
[ stated a minute ago, when a request came for this voluntary reduc- 
tion, it never worked anyway, and we had no other crops that we could 
plant. Our plans were all made. Fertilizer was bought and every- 
thing was ready to vo ahead with the cotton production. I do not 
think we did anything different from any other States. Is there any 
State that has reduced this vear at his request ¢ 

Mr. Jones. You are the one here asking for a change in the law. 
California is the one asking for a change in the law. You said that 
this ucreage had been built up at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture, but then it was not brought down at the request of the 
Department of Agriculture. So I say on that basis California is the 
one that has caused or brought about this oreat surplus, or has con- 
tributed more to it than any other section. 

Mr. Smiru. T asked you to tell me what State—— 

Mr. Jones. We are talking about California. They are the ones in 
here asking for this bill. 

Mr. Smrru. I am trying to say that we have done just the same as 
any other State. Is there any other State that has reduced the acreage 


/ 


at his request ‘ 

Mr. Poace. If the ventleman from Missour: will vield, I do not 
know of any other State that is making any such claim of self-right 
eousness about their increased cotton acreage. If you are going to 


) 


claim that you are cooperating with the Department during the 3-year 
period whenever it is helpful to you, we wonder why you do not co 
operate with the Department when it is not helpful. 

Mr. Sauri. I stated the reason why. It was too late to make any 
change, 

Mr. Poace. Now you are telling us you are in the same position 
is every other State. but I have not heard any other State that has 
hrown the white mantle over their shoulders and come in with lilies 

their hands say hg, “Look what we did to cooperate with the De- 
Aericultur What other State has made such a claim 
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Mr. Avserr. Why would they count 1953 if they went ahead and 
planted in the face of the fact that the Se retary asked them to reduce 
that vear? Admittedly, they were in an artificial situation, Why 
would you count 1953 when you should have cut the acreage but could 
not because of your fertilizer purchases, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. We counted, as I stated, 1951, 1952, and 1953 as the 
most recent years because it o1Vves consideration to the trends where 
this crop is produced, and the shifts, and we thought it was fair to do 
it that way. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Smith, prior to 1950 did you grow largely 
alfalfa, about 50 percent of your land in alfalfa? 

Mr. Smirn. Are you talking about me personally, individually ¢ 

Mr. GATHINGs. Yes, on your land, excluding the farm that you 
acquired in recent years. 

Mr. Smiru. I followed a crop rotation plan for many years with 
alfalfa and cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. What did you plant on your farm, say, back in 
1940 ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. TL might have had a little bit of barley. As I keep 
buying land, it is hard for me to keep track of what I had in a cer 
tain veal without looking at the books. I do not have them here. 
But since 1940 T have been on a crop rotation basis, with a very large 
pe reentage ot cover crop, and sOWlhYg some barley and plowed under 
for cover crop, and IT rotate with cotton and alfalfa. That is really 
What it has been. I developed this other land I bought. It had 
wheat and barley on it. I developed that and took at it on the same 
way under the basis of a good crop rotation to keep it in shape. That 
has been so of a great many of my neighbors all around at home. 

Mr. Garnines. That is good farming practice. California in 1940 
had 506.000 acres planted in cotton. ‘That is the vear you did quite 

lot of crop rotation work on your particular farm / 

Mr. Smiru. In 19404 

Mr. Garuinas. Yes. 

Mr. Smiri. Yes, I followed that practice practi ally all those vears, 

Mr. Garuines. Then in 1941 you produced and planted cotton in 
Calitornia at the same figure. Then in 1942 it moved up to 561,000. 
It jumped down in 1948 to 291,000. And then we move on here to 
1948, when California had 810,000 acres; and in 1952 you just told 
the conmittee it had jumped up to what figure 

Mr. Smiri. 1400000, 

Mr. Garuines. On the basis of 21 million acres planted In cotton 
or 22 million acres, using 1953, 1952 and 1951, what would be your 
allotment in California / 

Mr. Sairu. I think I have those floures here. I do not seem to 
have them. Would you repeat that question, please, sir ¢ 

Mr. Garuines. On the basis of 22 million acres planted in cotton, 
if the Congress should write into the law a 22 million allotment, what 
would be the allotment to your State under the proposal contamed 
n the Hunter bill 

Mr. Smiru. This I have in front of me seems to be on the basis of 
7 


~ilhi illion acres, 
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Mr. Garutnes. What would that give you, then, in 1954? What 
would that give you next vear for the allotment? What figure would 
you use for 1953 planting? That is what the question boils down to. 
~ Mr. Surrn. I do not seem to have on here what the acreage would 
he. Usine the basis of 1951 to 1953 would give California 1,066,800. 
That is based on the period 1951 to 1953. 

Mr. Garuines. What figure are you using for 1953 as your estimate 
of the planting? 

Mr. Smrri. It reduces less than 25 percent of our 1952 acreage 
under this bill. 

Mr. Garnuines. What is the acreage in 1953? What isin the ground 
now in California in the present year, the current year ‘ 

Mr. Smiru. The 1952 planted acreage is 1,407,000 acres. Then the 
ve reduction from 1952 - 
Mr. Garutnes. And 1951 was 1.331.000. Is that right? What do 
you use there on your sheet for the 1953 planting / 

Mr. Smiru. Iam using the 1952 acreage, which was 1.400.000 acres. 


ercelta 


Mr. Garuines. You use the same figure as 1952. That is all, Mr. 
Chairn an. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Smith, as a practical farm operator faced with 
some adjustments in acreage under cotton quota, what is your thought 
as to the use that will be made of the land which is taken out of 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Smiri. The land that will be taken out of cotton will be farmed 
to some other crop. In the areas where we live there are quite a 
number of crops we can grow there 

Mr. McInvire. What would those be? 

Mr. Smitrnu. That would be sugar beets, flax, barley: a lot of vege 
table crops can be grown on that land. Many, many crops can grow 


hat is in cotton 
Mr. MeInrime. The farmers who are growing cotton are currently 


j 4 p 4 1 ] 
equipped to hitt to the producti 


) if some of these other crops, 
are they? Their equipment is readily adjustable to producing some 
other commod ties ¢ 

Mr. Sarru. Of course their tractors and machinery for the prepa- 


ration of land could be uss I. thie une machinery. But in going into 


some of the crops they we ile have to buv some additional equip- 
nie t that ther would not use in rrowing cotton. 


| iif 
Mr. McIntire. Most of tho rops that you listed are not in any 
program or legislatively permitted to be in anv programs. Is that 


right / 


Mr. Siri. I guess there is just beets, maybe. I think they are 
ina program. But outside of that. the other crops are not. 
Mr. McIntire. What is vour thought as a farm operator—where 


your principal cash crop is cotton, which is a basic commodity—as’ 
to your responsibility to the other elements of agriculture that depend 
on other crops as their basic income, to be in a quota of a price-sup- 
ported crop on the one hand, and shifting to production of commod 
ities which have no programs on the other? What is vour thought 
on that ? 

Mr. Suirx. It would work a hardship on those other producers 
because most of them now are producing all they ean market. 
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Mr. McIntire. Do you think it is equitable to set up the framework 
of a system in which an operator is subsidized one the one hand, and 
competes with a nonsubsidized producer on the other ? 

Mr. Surru. No, but that is the position it forces you into. You 
cannot let these acres lie idle. You have to try to grow something 
on them. You have fixed charges you have to take eare of. It is 
only natural that a farmer would figure on what he thought he could 
plant to salvage anything out of it at all. 

Mr. McIntire. While he is supported in one commodity, would 
one commodity deliberately disrupt the economy in relation to the 
production of another commodity ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. It is bound to do that. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that attention should be directed 
toward the use of this land for soil conserving practices? The Gov 
ernment has proven an interest by virtue of legislation and appropri- 
ations in conserving the soil and resources of this country. Do you 
think that these acres taken out of cotton should be directed toward 
soil-building practices as a part of a program 4 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. I think for some of this land, soil-building 
practices would be the proper way to handle it. I think that is a 
good thought. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Smith, in the last few years the cotton acre- 
age in California has increased over 300 percent. What was that 
land producing before it was put to cotton ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Some of the land has been brought into production 
new; some of it could have been producing grain. 

Mr. Anerneruy. How much of it had been brought into production 
new ¢ 

Mr. Sairu. I do not think I can answer the percentage, Congress- 
mah. 


Mr, Anerneruy. Is it a fact that they have plowed up a number of 
ane out there and put it into cotton in the San Joaquin Valley, 
it not ? 


Mr. Smurriu. I understand there has been some of that done. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The last free year we had was 1949. Then we 
had controls, and now we have had 2 free years since. From the fall 
of 1949, after you gathe red your corp, until the spring of 1951—a 
period of about 16 months— you increased vour cotton acreage in 
California about 55 percent. Ww hat was that land prod icing ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. You say to 19514 

Mr. Aprerneruy. What was that additional acreage producing 
prior to that time? You had a cotton acreage increase in 16 months 
of DD percent, 

Mr. Sarin. In 1950, that was a reduction year, was it not? 

Mr. Anerneriry. From the fall of 1949, when the uncontrolled 
crop was gathered, until the spring of 1951, about 16 months, you had 
55 percent more acres planted in cotton than you did in the fall of 
1949. What was that 55 percent of acreage growing in 1949? 

Mr. Smirnu . I think some of that land—in fact I know some of it— 
was in small grain, in barley and other grains. 

Mr. Anernetruy. Will you please tell the committee how these peo- 
ple managed to get into the production of cotton so quickly / How 
did they do that? 
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Mr. Smiru. To commence with. the influx of people out there has 
been very heavy, and still continues. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You do not have very many people on your farms. 
You only have 17.000 allotments in the entire State and you have 
about 1.500.000 acres. You do not have many people on your farms. 
You use Imported Mexican labor and harvesting machines. You just 
stated you have only 17,000 allotments, whereas in other States which 
have been growing cotton since the States came into the Union, they 
have an average ol about 175.000 allotments and cotton producers. 
The people who have gone out to California are not raising cotton. 
You are raising that cotton with machinery and imported Mexiean 
laber. I have been out there to see it. 

How did you get into the production so quickly ¢ 

Mr. Smirnu. | expect likely because they figured they could make 
money at it. Weall farm for money out there. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is a fact, then, that 50 to 60 percent of your 
cotton acreage in California last year, or right now, has come in since 
the last free vear of 1949. That is true, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. Sixty percent of it ¢ 

Mr. Arernetruy. Fifty to sixty. ves. I mean, you have had an in- 
crease of 50 to 60 percent, from about FOOO00 to 1.400. WO acres, 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They did get into it quite rapidly. Now, you are 
| food businessman ana you have been tremendously interested in this 
subject. You have been around here several weeks working and 
preparing for this hearing, and I am sure they would not have sent 
vou here if you had not been an expert. Is it easier for those who rot 
nto the product ion of a crop—w hether it be cotton or anything else- 
overnight to get out of it just “as quickly, or would it be easier for 
people who have been producing cotton a lifetime to get out quickly? 
Which would have the easiest time getting out of the production ¢ 

Mr. Surrn. I tell vou, these people come out there and we got into 
this 

Mr. Anerneruy. No, no, now wait just a minute. These people did 
not come out there because you haven't many people producing cot 
ton. You have only 17.000 cotton farms and you have 1,500,000 acres. 
You use Mexi an labor and machinery. | have flown over your large 
fields and I have seen the mechanical pie kers by the dozens operating 
out there. I want to be fair. This is an economic problem with my 
people as well as with vours. Incidentally, it is much safer to rust the 
belly of a machine than it is the belly of a human being. My people 
farm their cotton w ith two hh masa d not w ith a machine. 

Would it not be easier for a man who got into cotton production 
overnight to get out overnight, than fer a man who had been pro 
ducing cotton all of his life? 


1 


Mir. Surru. A man could have gotten into cotton recently and got 
an) investment im there, and it would he pretty tough for him to vet 
out, too. , 

Mr. Anerneriuy. I will get to that in just a minute. I am asking 
you this question. IT want you to be fair with me and I am certainly 


l ] 


going to be fair with vou. We will let the gentleman from Arizona 





answer the que 
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Mr. Parren. You asked me if I could answer the question. I could 
answer it. You would be embai rassed by it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. For which would it be easier to get out—the man 
who had gotten in overnight or the man who had produced cotton for 
a lifetime ? 

Mr. Parren. Could I answer the question’ May | answer it / 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ANDRESEN (temporarily presiding). We will give you an op 
portunity later. 

Mr. Parren. He asked me to answer the question. I thought he 
meant it, but he would be embarrassed by the answer. 

Mr. SMITH. | do not think If would be any tougher on that fellow 
to get out than it would be for the fellow who just got in. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is all right; that is your answer. I am sure 
you are honest about it or you would not have put it that way. 

Now, who is the Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co.¢ Are they pro 
ducers of cotton in the San Joaquin Valley ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetiy. How many acres of cotton do they produce / 

Mr. Smitu. I cannot answer that one. I do not know. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Who is the Agricultural Products Co./ Are they 
producers ot cotton / 

Mr. Smirn. The what / 

Mr. Apernetuy. Agricultural Products Co. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know who they are. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Who is the Western Cotton Oil Co.4 Do they 
produce cotton / 

Mr. Smirn. Maybe someone here could answer that. 

Mr. Anernetiuy. They are kind of affiliated with Anderson-Clay 
ton, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know. You ask me are they affiliated / 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. Are they not / 

Mr. Smiru. They might be, but I cannot tell you for sure. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Can you just give the committee some shght 
idea—if you cannot do it, I want you to say so: 1 am certainly not 
trying to lead you into a trap, I assure you. Can you give us just 
some shieht idea of the nature of the operation of the Anderson- 
Clayton Cotton Co., as cotton farmers out there and the amount they 
have increased their acreage in the last 2 years / 

Mr. SMITH. No, I could not give you those figures. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You have been-on their big operation there, of 
course, some of it / 

Mr. Smirn. I know where it is. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You have seen that lineup of planes they have 
there that their managers use in flying over the operations to ob 
serve the harvesting, the planting, and so on. You have seen that? 

Mr. Smiru. No, Congressman, I have not 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have. I was flown over their ranch in one of 
the planes. 

These people who got into the cotton business out there in the last 
few years did it with considerable help from the Government, did 
they not ¢ 

Most all of your farmers, being large as they are have their own 
gins on the farms? 
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Mr. Surry. No. Maybe some larger operators who are finan 

Mr. Aperneruy. Anderson-Clayton Co. does. 

Mr. Saari. They finance a lot of people. That is their business, 
process ng cotton 


Mr. Apnernetruy. Does Andersoi Clayton Co. not have their own 


Mr. Suri. I am sure they do. But I do not know that they had 
al (yover! ent help to get it. 

Mr. Apernarny. How many tax amortization certificates were 
issued to these California cotton people for cotton eins ¢ 

Mr. Surrru. What is that again / 

Mr. Anerneruy. Tax amortization certificates. 

Mr. Surry. I do not get the question. 


Mr. Aperneriy. They wanted some gins and they wanted to get 


Into the cotto business as a result of the appeal that was made by 
the Government to produce cotton in the interests of national de 
fi Y« have just testified that in response to the terrific appeal 
that was made by the Department of Agriculture your people got 

to the cotton business and they represented in the applications 


for these certificates, that in order to grow the cotton they would 
only be in the business for just a very few vears. They were just 
; They did not represent in their 
applications for these certificates that this was a trend, as you have 
They were doing so only on a temporary basis in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

| have copies of the statements here. They represented that this 
was an emergency and they wanted to help and get us out of our 
trouble. They wanted to produce all this cotton to alleviate the 
emergency. So they appealed for and got these certificates. You do 
not know anything about that ? 

Mr. Suiru. No; I donot. 

Mr. Anernetiry. These certificates were granted back as far as April 
of 1951. In fact, they are still getting them, up until just a short time 
ago. I will not say “still”: they were getting them up until last fall, 
still trying to help us out in this emergency. But you do not know 
anything about It? 

Mr. Smrrn. No: I donot. 

Mr. Apernetruy. You do not know how many Anderson-Clayton 
got ¢ ; 

Mr. Smirn. No; I donot. 

Mr. Anernetity. Anderson-¢ ‘ay ton isthe biggest cotton producer in 
California: is it not ? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know that they are the biggest producers. I 
cannot answer that one either. 

Mr. Anerneruy. If there is any bigger than Anderson-Clayton, who 
is it ? 

Mr. Sairn. You are talking about producers? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes: I mean producers. 

Mr. Smirn. I cannot say who is the biggest producer out there be- 
cause I do not know. They may be the biggest operators in cotton in 
the handling of cotton, maybe in the whole Cotton Belt: but I do not 
know about the biggest producers out there. 


i 
answering tive emergency eal] 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Abernethy, will you yieldé You say you are a 
director of the Western Cotton Growers Association / 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Are Anderson-Clayton a member of that association 4 

Mr. Smite. Some of their growers could be; yes. ‘The people who 
grow cotton could be members of the Western Cotton Growers. 

Mr. Jones. Would you not know who would be the largest indi 
vidual producer of cotton in California if you are a director of the 
Western Cotton Growers Association / 

Mr. Smirn. It would not be neces ary that I would know who the 
biggest one was. ‘There is a list to find out, but it would not be neces 
sary that I would know who is the biggest. 

Mr. Jones. 1 thought maybe you were familiar with the cotton 
growers in that section. 

Mr. Suiru. All right, I am familiar to this extent: The Western 
Cotton Growers is made up of a great number of small growers. 

Mr. JONI S. Are the big vrowers eligible for membership ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Any grower is eligible for membership in the Western 
Cotton Growers. 

Mr. Jones. How do they pay their dues ¢ 

Mr. Surry. There is no dues. They contribute—I say there is no 
dues: we set up any necessary money that is needed and we ask the 
producer to put in so much money to pay the expense. 

Mr. Jones. Does Anderson-Clayton contribute to the expense of that 
organization ¢ , 

Mr. SMmIrH. They grow cotton: I expect they do. Growing cotton, 
I expect they do. Our cooperative gins at home, our members are all 
members of the Western Cotton Growers: and I] hap ypen to be the 
resident of that board of directors of four gins. We gin about 30,000 
ides alacehen: That membership runs anywhere from 5 or 10 acres of 
cotton up to seve ‘ral hundreds of acres. The ‘y are all members—e very- 
one of them—of Western Cotton Growers. 

Mr. Jones. But you would not know whether Anderson-Clayton 
was a member or not ? 

Mr. Smirn. I would think probably Anderson-Clayton is a mem 
ber; if they grow cotton they could be a member. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. The gentleman has mentioned these tax-amortiza 
tion certificates. For the record the gentleman might explain Just 
what effect that has, and what his thinking is in connection with them. 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. These people are now appealing to this committee 
to change the law so that they might take advantage of this sudden 
high acreage of cotton which the vy say they planted as a result of an 
appeal by their Government to help us in this emergency; and they 
represented, ‘when they sought these certific: ates, that they would be 
in the cotton business only a few years, and therefore the gins and 
so on would soon not be worth anything. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Who issued the certificates ? 

Mr. Aperneruy. They were issued by the Government. 

Mr. Anpresen. Under whose recommendation ? 

Mr. Averneruy. I do not know; whoever runs the agency, I guess. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Is it not necessary for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make a recommendation ? 
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Mr. Anerneriiy. Surely. 

Mr. ANpresen. Who was Secretary of Agriculture when these were 
ssued ? 

Mr. Aperneruy. Charles Brannan. 

Mr. Anpresen. And they were issued, you say, up until last fall? 

Mr. Averneriuy. That is right. And some are pending now. 

Mr. Anpresen. And it was Mr. Brannan who approved ¢ 


Mr. Apernetiry. No. 


Mr. ANpresen. You just said it was Charles Brannan who issued 
them. 

Mr. Anerneruy. This is not an attempt to disprove them. It is 
ulmitted they were approved. They got what they wanted. I am 


glad they did. I am glad they did. The point I am making was 
that they did not then represent to the Government that this was a 
trend in the production of cotton. They were seeking special benefits 
in order to produce cotton only through the period of the emergency. 

Mr. ANpresen. Was it only in California that these were issued, or 
was it general throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Anerneriuy. No: it was not general. It was in California, Ari- 
zona, west Texas; and maybe 2 or 3 in New Mexico; I believe only 1. 

Mr. Parren. Will the gentleman yield? You have some in your 
district, too ¢ , 

Mr. Anprneruy. No; there were none issued in my district. 

Mr. Parren. In defense industries / 

Mr. Anerneriuy. None were issued in the Southeast for cotton—— 

Mr. Parren. None? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Not a single one. 

Mr. Patri N. That Is bec ause you have ho defense indust ries, then. 

Mr. Aserneruy. For cotton none were sought in the interests of 
national defense. I do not know if any were sought or not, but none 
were issued. Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed a little further—— 

Mr. Anpresen. Just let me clear up one question. The implication 
here is that the Government gave permission to charge off the cost of 
the operation of the ginning equipment over a 5-year period. Is that 
right / 

Mr. Anprneruy. Yes. That is not an implication; that is a fact. 

Mr. Anpresen. And elsewhere the ones who went into a similar 
operation did not get the benefit of that ? 

Mr. Anernerny. No. That is not the purpose in my bringing this 
out. The purpose of my bringing this out is to show that this in- 
crease in cotton production in this area where they are seeking to 
change the law was made as a result, according to their statement, 
after an appeal from the Government and not trends. Now they say 
t is a trend. 

Mr. Cootry. And they are trying to make it appear as a natural 
srowth. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is right. It is either a natural growth or it 
san unnatural growth, and I think the solemn record that they swore 
to and filed with the Government is certainly not to be overlooked. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield there? And it was on the 
strength of the recommendations they made at the time they obtained 
this certificate that they did receive tax relief. sy receiving the tax 
relief, to that extent they were subsidized and they went into the 


1 


expansion and the growth of cotton. That is the point; is it not? 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. I have some quotes here that I can read into 
the record. It would just encumber it that much more It isa repe 
tition of what I said. Quoting from some of these applications: 


For all practical purposes the facilities requested will have little value at 
the end of the 5-year period 

We are informed that the applicant will not construct this gin unless the 
certificate is approved 
and soon. So you have got to have equipment and ginning facilitie 
to produce cotton. The representation was made that they would 


not produce it unless these certificates were eranted, and therefore 
we would be required to just suffer through the emergency. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman vield there / 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Betcnuer. | did not understand who made these applications 
I do not mean the names. Isthat the einners 4 

Mr. Aberneruy. I will put this into the record. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

Mr. ABerNetTHuy. It isthe Western Cotton Oil Co.— 

Mr. CooLty He said he was not interested in the names. 

Mr. Betcuer. In other words, that was for the construction of a 
cotton gin that this application was made / 

Mr. Cootpy. Will the gentleman yield‘ The gentleman said a 
moment ago that the large operators out there owned and operated 
their own gins. I assume that some of these were the large operators 
who obtained the certificates and built these gins and built them on 
the assertion that they were golng to be used only temporarily for a 
period of o vei ars, 

Mr. Bevcuer. The point I was getting to, was that made by the 
cotton growers or was that made by a fellow who wanted to establish 
a gin in order to get out—— 

Mr. Coo_ey. They seem to be one and the same. 

Mr. BetcHer. Was this made by the cotton growers or was this 
made by a fellow who wanted to manufacture the gin ? 

Mr. AperNnetuy. I will answer the gentleman. Fifty-eight per 
cent of them were made by Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co., who is the 
largest cotton grower in California, according to my information. I 
may be wrong about that, but I understand they are the largest pro 
ducer of cotton in California. Here is the list of them. I have them 
right here. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I just wanted to know what the general—— 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. It will be in the record. 

Mr. Simpson. Is Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co. a company from 
Texas that was headed by Will Clayton who used to be here 
Washington / 

Mr. Apernetnuy. I think they are from all over the world. I think 
you will find an office in every city and town in the world. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that the company that Will Clayton headed, 
still heads 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not know whether he heads it or not. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Cooriry. It is the company he is associated with. Is that what 
vou mean ¢ 
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Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman vield? Is that not the same 
company which in the 1930’s when they opened up large-scale cotton 
operations in Brazil and Mexico took over the world market on cotton ¢ 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not know. They may have. They are big 
boys, I know that. They are not any 92-acre cotton farmers. Mr. 
Smith, you have stated for the record, and I am glad you did, that 
the average cotton farmer in California planted 92 acres of cotton. 
Do you know what the average for the Nation is, including California ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not believe I know that. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Last year we planted between 26 million and 27 
million acres of cotton. There are about 2 million people who are 
eligible to vote in a cotton referendum. They are the individual head 
of each farm unit, 2 million heads, 2 million farms. And 2 into 27 
would go 13.5 times. That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That, then would be the average size cotton farm 
in the United States. Of course you realize that there are literally 
tens of thousands of them that plant only 2, 3, 4, and 5 acres of cotton. 
And of course you understand that that type of producer cannot 
produce cotton with cotton pickers and so on like you people use out 
there. 

Mr. Cootry. They do not own their own gins either. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is true. 

Mr. Smirn. Congressman, may I ask a question 7 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. In speaking of your growers in the South, are they 
owners of the land? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. The ones I have reference to are the land 
owners. 

Mr. Smiru. They do not lease the land; they own it? 

Mr. Anernetuy. If he is a long-term lessor, I would understand 
that he would have the right to cast a vote for the farm. I do not 
know. I think that is what the law provides. 

Mr. Smiru. What I mean is, in speaking of those farms, does that 
mean the size of the farm, the ownership, or could that be a farm 
like a plantation with a lot of growers on it and taking care of 
smal]|—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is ownership and does not include the ten- 
ants and sharecroppers. 

You make out your case for this bill on an assumed set of figures 
or an assumed national allotment of 17,500,000 acres. Where did you 
get that figure, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Suir. Well, your 17,500,000 acres, I think we all understand, 
and the law provides now, that is your minimum allotment that the 
Secretary could establish. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let us see about that. I think you misconstrued 
the law there. I may be wrong about this. The national allotment 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act is fixed at 1 million bales 
less than the domestic consumption and export; that is, the estimated 
domestic consumption and export. One million bales less, the theory 
of it being that it will take off one million bales annually from the 
surplus. Is there anyone here from the Department who can confirm 
that? Isthat right, Mr. Bell? 
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Mr. Bett. There are two factors. It is the smaller of 10 million, 
or 1 million bales less. 

Mr. Apernetuy. My understanding was that the law provided that 
they could not set acreage at more than 1 million bales less. 

Mr. Beiu. The smaller of 10 million bales or 1 million bales less. 

Mr. ApernetrHy. Has the Department given you the indication 
that it will set next year’s allotment at 17,500,000 acres? 

Mr. SmirH. No; we made up our figures on both 17,500,000 and 
21 million and 22 million, not knowing what would happen. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It is a fact now that your case has been built on an 
assumed allotment of 17,500,000 acres / 

Mr. Smirn. There is 17,500,000 and also 21 million acres. 

Mr. Parren. Can the gentleman from the Department give us an 
estimate—— 

Mr. AserNneTHy. You have indicated that you made your estimates 
on the present law, which provides for a distribution of 17,500,000 
acres and on the 75 percent figure on 21,106,000 acres. Anyhow, here 
ismy point. I do not think it is even remotely possible—and I think 
you will agree with me—that the national allotment for 1954 will be 
anything like as little as 17,500,000 acres. 

Mr. Smirn. We hope it will not. 

Mr. Asverneruy. Let us go to the last year. Let us get down to 
some real facts. Let us go to the last year that we had cotton allot- 
ments, which was 1950. You remember the experts in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came to this committee and insisted that the na- 
tional allotment be set at 18,500,000 acres. This committee took the 
position that under no circumstances should it be less than 21 mil- 
lion acres, and we wrote that minimum into the law. That is true? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And these experts in the Department threw up 
their hands and hollered holy murder, saying we were going to ruin 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and bankrupt the whole Depart- 
ment. That was their attitude about it. I think you will agree. Is it 
not a fact that we even added around 600,000 acres additional to that 
21 million-acre allotment and had an allotment of 21,600,000 acres with 
the result that we did not even have cotton to ship abroad? Expori 
controls were imposed that year. 

Mr. Smiru. We did not harvest 18 million acres. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It was not planted. That is another point I 
am getting to. When you plant under controls, it has never been 
our experience that we planted up to 100 percent of the national allot- 
ment. That is true, is it not, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Sairu. I think it is. 

Mr. Anernetiy. So it is for that reason that several of us have 
proposed that the national allotment for next year should under no 
circumstances be less than 22,500,000 acres. If we have even only an 
average yield, and if our experiences of 1950 are worthwhile, then 
it is reasonable to assume that we will have a production in 1954 which 
would be well within the demands of our own people and the export 
requirements. Does that seem to be logical to you or not? 

Mr. Surru. The thing that we have in mind is not too drastic a cut, 
not too sudden a cut. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. A 22.500,000-acre allotment will reduce the plant 
ngs from 195 and assuming they are the same this year —by al 
most 4.500.000 acres. 

Mr. Sarru. That much, or more. 

Mr. Anernetiiy. When you cut a crop 4.500.000 acres under the 
26,900,000 acres that they planted in 1952, that 1s a pretty eood whack. 
sit noté 
Mr. Smirir. It is. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Then on top of that there will bea great portion of 


i 


the allotment which will not. be planted, will there not? That is our 
experience before. 

Mr. Smiru. As of record, yes. 

Mr. Anernetriy. That has been our experience. I think it would 
be reasonable to assume that certainly not more than 21 million or 
21,500,000 acres of such an allotment. will be planted. Have you and 
my friends from Arizona and California sat down and analyzed this 
situation to determine how much acreage you would get under those 
circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Smiriu. Yes. we have. We have worked out tables. 

Mr. Aserneriuy. How much would you get on a 22,500,000-acre 
allotment / 

Mr. Cootry. I thought you said a moment ago, Mr. Smith, you had 
made the caleulations—— 

Mr. Smiry. On 17.500.000 and on 21 million: but there was no 22 
million. 

Mr. Cooiey. I thought you said also 22 million. 

Mr. Suiru. No: I did not. 

Mr. Cootry. Will vou vield for one question 4 

Mr. Anernetruy. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. In your situation in the West, vou would favor fixing 
a minimum national acreage allotment below which the Secretary 
could not. go, would you not? 

Mr. SMITH. No: I do not think we want a minimum acreage set. 

Mr. Cootey. You do not want what ? 

Mr. Smiru. We have the minimum acreage set under the act now. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes; and you could go down to 17,500,000 or maybe 
somewhere in that neighborhood, which would be a very drastic cut 
on you, would it not? . 

Mr. Smiru. A very drastic cut. 

Mr. CooLtry. Then my question is: Would your group approve of 
a minimum national acreage allotment below which the Secretary 
could not go just as we did in former years, as suggested by Mr. 
Abernethy, just as we have done in the wheat law? Say it is provided 
that the national acreage allotment would not be below 22. million 
acres. Would your group approve that? You have asked in this 
legislation here that you be not cut below 75 percent of last year. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. You are trying to get some protection through that 
method. I am just suggesting the possibility of a national acreage 
allotment below which you could not be cut. even if you dropped it to 
22 million—what would it be dropped from ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. It would be dropped from 26.9 million acres. 

Mr. Cootry. If you cut it down to 22 million, you are taking a 


very drastic reduction. Would your group support a minimum ? 
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Mr. SmMiru. I do not think we would want it so that the Secretary 
could cut us down so low that we could not even exist 

Mr. Cootrey. That is what Iam talking about. That would give you 
some protection. ; 

Mr. Anerneruy. That would give them considerable protection. 

Mr. Coon x I Salad it would Do Vou follow Whit | avn trying to 
put across ¢ , 

Mr. ABerNetuy. I do not think he understands you 

Mr. Pat rEN. Will the ventleman vield ? Do you think it 1s possible 
for this group to pass a 2? million base ? 

Mr. Cootey. What group / 

Mr. Parren. The Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. CooLey. I certainly ao, We uve the wheatgrowers some 
protection. , 

Mr. Aperneruy. Mr. Patten, in all seriousness, we know that we 


H, plant up to the ceiling. There will always 


never have, and never wi 
be several hundred thousand on maybe more 1) ivbe a million that 
will hot be planted. There will be a considerable amount of abandon 
ment. Even if they planted the whole 22,500,000 acres, it might 
create a shortage, and we might be right back where we were in 1950 
with the Government imposing export controls. You. and I know this 
reduced the price of cotton in the United States to around $75 a 
bale under the world market in 1950. 

Mr. Parren. You have an acreage history that exceeds your actual 
planted acreage in 1952, and it will exceed it next year. Is that not 
true ¢ 

Mr. Anerneruy. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Parren. You will not plant as many acres as you have a history, 
and yet you are insisting on a history. You say this committee may 
in its wise judgment grant 22 million acres next year. That is the 
reason I propounded the question to Mr. Cooley, the munority leader 
of this committee. I do not know that you can do that. I was asking 
him if I could have some assurance that you might—— 

Mr. Cootey. What I was trying to do is get the opinion of this 
group represented by Mr. Smith. It seems to me that is a reasonable 


proposition. I do not know whether it should be 22,500,000 or 22 
million or 21,500,000. But would not your group support an amend 


/ 


ment to the law that would atford that protection to you 
Mr. Smiru. You mean just for next year or for all times? 
Mr. Cootry. Next vear, until we can bring about the proper adjust 


ment. You have asked for the 75 percent provision so that the Seecre 


‘ 
tary could not cut you below 75 percent, Certainly nobody on the 
East Coast has asked for that. 
Mr. Surry. That would be the 22,500,000 acres, which would be 
ust 1! the neleborhood of what we are talk ne about percentagewlse, 


would it not / 
Mr. COoLey. I do not know vhat if would be percentagewise. lt is 


just a figure; that is all. As Mr. Abernethy said, if you put it at 22 


] | 


million, you probably would not harvest over 21 milhior 
Mr. SmiryH. For next vear? I think they would go for that. 
Mr. Coortey. That would eive the farmers a chance to reduce thei 
production ina reasonable sort of fashion. Tf you turn the Secretary 
loose and he brings this minimum acreage down to where he probably 


} ¢ 


would bring it under the law, it will put a lot of | eople out of business 
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and it will work a lot of hardships. Have you ever discussed that 
In you! group ‘ 

Mr. Smirn. If you go back under the law the way it is, we have to 
go back and take in the 5 years. 

Mr. Cootry. I have not mentioned the 5 years. That is a separate 
and distinct proposition. I am just asking you the one question: 
Does your group approve a minimum or not 4 

Mr. Parren. Will the gentleman yield? You are using a false 
acreage assumption. You do not use the acreage in your “southern 
States. In almost every southern State you have more history than 
you ever planted in the last 5 years of acreage, and therefore you are 
using a false assumption. Your acreage is a false assumption. 

Mr. Cootry. There is no false assumption about it. I am using 
flexible figures—22,500,000. 

Mr. Parren. But you said you count all the acres in North Carolina 
which you do not plant. That is a false assumption. We plant every 
acre in Arizona. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is our trouble now. 

Mr. Cootry. If you will let me finish, I am going to ask one more 
question. Do you mean to tell me now, Mr. Smith, that your group 
has never considered the advisability of asking Congress to provide 
a minimum acreage allotment in the national quota ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. We have talked about the minimum acres. 

Mr. Cootey. But you have not reached any decision about it? I 
will only ask you one other question. Is that your answer? You 
have not reached any decision ( You do not know W hether you are for 
it or against it / 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir 

Mr. Cootry. The next question Is: Do you have any objection to an 
amendment to the law which will permit States and counties to make 
adjustments within the State and counties so as to prevent hardships 
and inequities in the allocation of cotton that is allotted to them 4 

Mr. Smiru. There has never been enough of that allotment made 
to build up so that there would not be a terrible loss suffered by a 
state. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not even get the question, I do not think. If 
they give my county 100 acres, all 1 am_asking you is: Do you have 
any objection to our being permitted to adjust the distribution of that 
100 acres within the county so as to prevent a hardship or an inequity 
on the cotton grower ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is your 10-percent factor. 

Mr. Cootry. What? 

Mr. Smrrut. That is the 10-percent factor. 

Mr. Parren. You are settling the whole issue on 10 percent, Mr. 
Cooley. Ten percent will take care of all of the inquities. 

Mr. Cootey. I am not talking about that, 10 percent of the na- 
tional level. I am talking about when it gets down to the State and 
the county. I have more little cotton growers than anybody in the 
country. 

Mr. Parren. They should be out of business. 

Mr. CooLtry. You try to put us out. That is what you are trying to 
do here now. If we were permitted under the law to make adjustments 
among the little growers themselves, we could take care of a lot of 
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hardships which we cannot now possibly do. Does your group have 
any objection to that 4 

Mr. Smiru. The way it has been, we have not had enough of a per- 
centage in there to take care of those little growers. 

Mr. Cootey. Iam not talking about percentage. Iam talking about 
the whole acreage. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what it comes down to, though, the reduction 
that we get. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Here is what we had reference to, Mr. Smith. The 
law now permits the State and county committees to use their reserve 
for certain purposes, but not in such a way that they can eliminate 
hardships or inequitable allotments. The question is: Would you fa- 
vor the further use of this reserve, that is, confer upon the State and 
county committees the authority to use that reserve in the elimination 
of inequities and hardships ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. If I understand you right, I favor it. 

Mr. Garnines. And you favor a national allotment of 22,500,000 
acres if it would give your State and every State in the Cotton Belt 
additional cotton acreage in 1954; would you not? 

Mr. Smiru. Wait now. What are we going to use for history here ¢ 

Mr. Parren. I will answer your question because this committee is 
not going to pass a 22,500,000 basis. I promise you that. So what are 
you talking about it for? You put up a false acreage 

Mr. Garuines. I say to the gentleman from Arizona that there is 
a bill pending before this committee at this time— 

Mr. Parren. I would like to have some assurance that this com- 
mittee would pass it. You are not going to pass it. You know that 
us well as Ido. Why should the half-a-bale-an-acre growers continue 
to grow cotton when we can grow 3 bales an acre in Arizona’ And 
according to your modern economy, the guy who can produce should 
be allowed to grow, and the guys who cannot produce more than half 
a bale to the acre should be out of business. 

That is what I say to you, and therefore you are trying to justify 
the small sharecroppers and people out in your country who have no 
business growing cotton, and you are going to run us out of business 
by a 55-percent cut in California and 49 een in Arizona. And 
incidentally, through New Mexico and west Tex 

Mr. Garuines. And your proposition would ie to the detriment of 
the whole Cotton Belt. You know that, too. 

Mr. Parren. You can grow other crops in your district. They 
should not be growing cotton anyway. You have laborers there that 
can pick it. It is an easy crop and an easy way out. 

Mr. Garuines. I will ask the gentleman whether or not you in 
Arizona, and Mr. Smith from California, would advocate the 32,500,_- 
000 acre allotment in 1954? 

Mr. Patren. You are not going to pass this. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Smith, do you care to answer the question ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No; I am not going to answer that. I do not care to 
answer that. 

Mr. Cootry. Since Mr. Smith cannot answer it—and I know Mr. 
Patten has the viewpoint of the western growers; he has just ex- 
pressed it—I would like just to ask him, regardless of what the com- 
mittee might do, would the western group “object to the provision in 
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the law fixing a minimum below which the Secretary could not go é 


Do not confuse that with anything else, just that one proposition. 
Then | have another question. 

Mr. Parren. Sir, I cannot speak for the growers because | am just 
Congressman like you are trom North Carolina. I an glad you can 
peak so thoroughly fol your constituents. 

Mr. CooLey. What do you th nk their views would be on it? 

Mir. Parren. I would s Ly they would not agree to it because of two 
reasons. ‘The first one is, you are not going to pass 1t 1n the first place; 
ind the second one Is, you are hot going to allow you southern growers 
to be included in that thing. ; 

Mr. CooLey What do you mean in that thing? 

Mr. Parren. The 22,500,000 acres. If you would promise me that 
the Democratic side of this committee would go along with the bill, 
1 would be interested, sir. Then | would answer vour question. What 

ipport do you have for it? You do not have any, so why propound 
lat Question that has no answer, sirf I say they are against it, sir, 
f you ask me, primarily because you are not goimg to pass it. You 
ould not fight for it yourself. 

Mr. Cootry. What are you talking about? Let me finish this one 
thing. It isimportant, Mr. Chairman, this one proposition. I thought 
certainly if would be noncontroversial. We did exactly the same 


thing in the wheat bill that I am proposing that we do here. You 


tell me I will not vote for it. I will vote for it, and hope that we can 
ive a minimum below which the Secretary cannot 70, tO wit, 22.500, 
OOO, 22000000, 21 500,000, or some figure. I do not know what. It 
ooks as 11 the western group would know how they stand On that. 


Let it go and you all confer about it. 

Mr. Parren. I do not see why you propound the question. You are 
not going to pass it yourself, 

Mr. Cootey. I tell you I will vote for it. 

Phe Cuaiman. Ido not think anybody is qualified to predict what 
Nh committee will do. We have done many things at one time or 


another a lot stranger than this. Are there any further questions ¢ 
Mr. Aperneruy. Yes. I just want to observe that it seems as thoueh 
he Westerh growers and most everyone else will favor the minimum 
illotment. In facet, you are proposing a minimum allotment of 75 
ent. That is right, is it not¢ It is just a question then, of what 
minimum we will agree upon, whether it would be as you have sug- 
vested « whether it would be as Mr. ( ooley has sugeested, So ] do 
ot t k that all this noise we are making indicates that there is any 
ference in our minds, even including the gentleman from Arizona, 
e question of a minimum allotment. We all favor that, and I am 


i 


re vou do, do vou not. Mr. Smit! , 
Mir. Suiru. Ye 
\i 


Parren. I want to say that the other Congressman from 


Ariz iis here, Congressman Rhodes. 
Mir. Apernetuy. Mr. Smith, we all have a problem in this thing, 
4 or int to do is to amend the law so that vou would 
rvera ePuc”t | Oo! ( to get acreage, Vou vould have to take 
{ | ] 7 aod 1 
‘ ir pie } ed 1) \ 1 KNOW OF BNVONe Who Is Will 

{ ‘ i tf their acreage ¢ 

\I SMITH \V, \ i l eqiuiit ‘ ot ent Wi | nk re 
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Mr. AnernetHy. You want to amend the law so that you may take 
acres from some other people. That is what it amounts to. Now, you 
do not know of anyone who is willing to give up his acres, do you‘ 

Mr. Smiru. That goes right down to the “Western States. We have 
to give some to the new grower who did not have any history. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In 1949 we hada similar problem. I am not trying 
to lay any fault with anyone, but the increase in acreage is the thing 
that has brought this trouble on, the increase of production in acres 
planted in the West. You people came up to 1949 in identically the 

same situation then that you are in now. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. A good deal the same. We ke spt increasing. 

Mr. ApernetuHy. And you wanted to amend the law then. That is 
true, is it not, and we did amend it? 

Mr. SmitnH. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And asa result of the amendment, my State had to 
give you some acres, did it not ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I guess perhaps your State—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. Alabama had to give you some acres, did it not‘ 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, and all those old 
historical producing cotton States had to give you some acres because 
of this trouble you had gotten in by your rapid expansion which of 
course brought about the sur plus. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. But we did not agree to abide by that forever. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, you did agree to it. You came in here and 
recommended it and went along with the law. 

Mr. Smitru. Yes. But if you look at the record, ¢ ‘ongressman Aber- 
nethy, we did not say we would go on with that forever. We reserved 
the right that we would be back here in 2 years. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then you reserved the right, irrespective of what 
the Government said about our plantings for emergencies, to plant like 
the winds. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Smirn. To plant like what? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Just to plant and plant and plant. You reserved 
the right to plant. 

Mr. Smirn. Go on and operate and plant cotton. 

Mr. Anerneriuy. As a result of your rapid increase, not ours, we 
are in trouble today. One thing more. Let us see where the trouble 
lies. Since 1949, Alabama has reduced its acreage; Georgia has re- 
duced its acreage; North Carolina has reduced its acreage; South 
Carolina has reduced its acreage; Virginia has reduced its acreage; 
Arkansas has reduced its acreage: Louisiana has reduced its acreage ; 
Mississippi has reduced its acreage; Missouri has reduced its acreage ; 
Tennessee has reduced its acreage; Oklahoma has reduced its acreage ; 
and the others have increased their acreage. 

What vou want us to do, that is, those of us who have not contributed 
to this serious problem, those of us who have tried to solve this problem 
within by reducing acreage, you want us to cut back some more so 
you can increase some more. That is right: is it not? That is a fair 
statement ; is it not 4 

Mr. Smirn. We just want to be given consideration for the trends. 

Mr. Anernetuy. For the surplus you have put upon us—— 

Mr. Smiru. For efficient production, and give everybody the benefit 
of that; and we want an equal break with all the cotton States. 
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Mr. Arerneruy. In other words, those of us who have already 
reduced our acreage in anh effort to solve the surplus problem that has 
confronted cotton for vears, vou want us to reduce it some more so 
those of you who have brought the surplus ohn us cah get some more 
acreage. “That isa fact: is it not 4 

Mr. Parren. The reason you reduced your acreage is because you 
cannot make a livi f out of it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. | know what my people can do. That is the situa- 
tion: is it not, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SMITH. We just feel, as 1 told you, that we have grown cotton 
for the same reasons that some of the rest have. because it was profit- 
able. 

Mr. Arerneruy. T have 200.000 allotments in my State and you 
have 17.000 in yours. What you want to do, you want to cut my State 
OHOO00 acres of cotton at an average of 3 acres to the producer who 
now averages less than 13 acres of cotton per cotton farmer. That is 
what you want tode. You talk about people. What am L going to do 
with the people of my State you are eoOIng to put on the road? 
which can stand rusting, a mechanical cottonpicker in California 
or a human being 

Mr. Surru. What will Ido with the people that work on my ranch ¢ 

Mr. Anerneruy. What are we going to do with my people who have 
planted a little cotton all their lives? That is all they have ever done. 
They did not get into this thing (lay before veste rday, as your people 
have done. 

Mr. Swirriu. May Task you that: What can I do with the 50 people 
who live off my ranch ¢ 

Mr. Anerneruy. You have only 17,000 out there, and vou are plant 
ng 1,500,000 acres—imuch too much per head. 

Nin Sari. Then we must have an economical production and 
efliciency. 

Mir. (BERN ruy. I must have it. too. I have vot it. I was getting 
along all right until you fellows brought about this surplus. But, 


Sel lously, what am I going to do with these peop le? In all honesty, 
vou will put 30.000 to 40,000 Pp eople on the roads in my State, twice as 
mal vous you have producing cotton in California. That is an honest 
statement 

Mr. Svirnu. Tt will put a percentage of our people, if vou want to 
say it that way, on the road, too. 

Mr. Anerneriuy. Some are going to go on the road all over the belt. 
I agree with you. But my people were not producing grapes day 
before yesterday or something else that they plowed up and put to 
cotton. And} years ago when you were in trouble we met you down 
at Memphis and we said, “Well, you planted in the face of the law. 
You knew what the law was. But we will give up some of our acres 
so you can plant some more.” 

Now then you are back here at my door knocking again, even though 
every State in the belt which has produced cotton has reduced its 
acreage, and you want some more; and next year you will want some 
more. And next year you will be back again and you will want some 
more. You are never satisfied until you break us all. 

Mr. Smirn. Individually I would rather not have any program 
at all than to have this yoke hung on my neck. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. That is what you are going to have under your 
plan. I can tell you right now. If you want to destroy this program, 
there are enough people in my State to destroy it. 

Mr. Parren. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Anerneruy. No. There are enough people in my State to de 
stroy the program. I do not say they would. But when you threaten 
to put 30,000 to 40,000 on the road, you certainly can expect every one 
of them and others to vote against it. And the same ratio applies in 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, in Arkansas, in Louisiana; and 
you will put enough people on the oad to kill it, so help me, in all 
fairness and in all honesty and sincerity—I mean it; I am not mis- 
representing a thing. You will put enough people out on the high 
ways as common beggars, peopie who make their living out of the 
soll and dig it out with these two hands, you ill put enough of them 
out of business to kill this program and absolute ly destroy the cotton. 
With the support price gone your people could not stay in business 
with your high-priced operations. 

Mr. Smiru. We have never asked to destroy the program. 

Mr. Apernetiry. I do not think you do, Mr. Smith. I do not say 
that vou do it intentionally. I am just presenting you with some 
circumstances Which exist. We had your same proposal here a few 
cl: ays ago on another crop. The question came up to amend the base 
of an other law, and the committee refused to do so. There has been 
no amendment made to the cotton law; there has been no amendment 
made to the tobacco law: there has been no amendment made to the 
rice law: there has been no amendment made to any of the control 
laws for the benefit of these immediate, hurry- up , overnight producers 

They planted in the face of the law. They knew what the law was. 
If they borrowed money, the bank loaned. it to them in the face of 
the law. So why should we amend the law for them ? 

Mr. Smirn. You may have a greater number, as you say, that would 
be beggars on the road in your State; but you can do the same thing 
in our State, too. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Iam sure that you can 

Mr. Smitrit. I do not know that you are any worse off than we are 
from that standpoint. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know. I do not think Anderson Clay- 
ton would be hurt too much if they were cut completely out of pro- 
ducing cotton. I do not think they would be. That is all, Mr, Chair- 
nian. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? Mr. Bramblett. 

Mr. Bramsierr. You talk about Arizona and California, particu- 
larly California, Mr. Smith. Are there other areas that are interested 
in this legislation besides California and Arizona ? 

Mr. Smitn. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Bramescierr. Will we hear from them before the hearings are 
completed, or should they be in the record at the present time? As 
long as we got into the territory and areas, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me as if we ought to have them. 

The Cuamman. On the list of witnesses which has been handed 
the Chair, we have witnesses from California, Arizona, and Texas. 
Those are the only States that are on the list at this time. 

Mr. Bramesierr. Does that cover the areas that are particularly 
interested in the acreage ? 
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Mr. Smirn. That is right, west Texas. 

The Cramman. Any further questions? If not, we thank you, 
Mr. Smith, for your statement and the information you have given 
the committee. 

Mr. Suirn. Thank you, Congressman, for the permission to be 
heard before your committee. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patten, you said something about desiring to 
place some remarks in the record. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Chairman, if it please you and the members of the 
committee, 1 would ask permission to revise and extend my remarks 
at the completion of the hearings. Since these witnesses have traveled 
such a long distance, I would not like to intrude on their time. I am 
sure that my colleague, Mr. Rhodes, will ask the same permission. 

The Crramman. Mr. Rhodes has already been granted that priv- 
ilege. The next witness on the Chair’s list is Gov. Howard I] vie of 
Arizona. Is Governor Pyle here? 

Mr. Parren. Iam sorry, he is still at the Senate hearing, sir. 

The Cuaimman. Governor Pyle is appearing before the Senate, the 
Chair understands. We will have to hear him at a later time. The 
next witness on the list is Mr. Marvin Farley of California. Perhaps 
the Chair should make an inquiry before you begin your statement, 
Mr. Farley. The House will be in session in just a few moments, and 
the committee, I had thought, might continue in session for a little 
while if the members are willing to stay. But we may be interrupted 
by a rolleall. Because of that fact, and also because of the fact that 
tomorrow the House is meeting at 10 o’clock and our meeting may be 
interrupted on that account, I would like to propound this question 
to the witnesses: Are there any witnesses who cannot be here tomorrow / 

Mr. Farry. I believe that most of the witnesses can be here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. I thought if there were some out-of- 
town witnesses who cannot be here tomorrow, perhaps we should hear 
them at this time. If there are not, we will proceed with the order 
in which they appear on this list. We will be glad to hear from you 
at this time, Mr. Farley. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN FARLEY, IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIF., 
PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fartey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is Marvin Farley. I am a cotton grower from Imperial County 
of California, and president of the Imperial Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion. I want to follow up the general statement made by Mr. W. L. 
Smith of California with some brief remarks on how application of 
the present law on cotton acreage allotments will damage the agri- 
cultural economy of my county. 

At the present time growers in Imperial County are growing 104,- 
000 acres of cotton. Last year they planted 94,000 acres. The year 
previous they planted 35,000 acres. In 1950, under the allotment pro- 
gram, they received 922 acres. 

This great shift into cotton production resulted from two factors. 
First, other areas which could compete more economic ally in the pro- 
duction of vegetables due to a aoe of factors such as cheap her, 
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lower freight rates, and cheap land, moved into our vegetable market. 
And in the second place, for many years past Imperial Valle *y has been 
growing flax, sugar beets, castor beans, safflower at the request of the 
Federal Government to supply needed war crops. As I remember, in 
1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 the Government asked for in- 
creases in all these war crops. 

Getting back to the vegetable deal, growers in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in Texas, Florida, and other Southern States, due to a number of 
economic factors such as cheap labor, lower freight rates, and cheap 
land, undersold us in our market. We have not asked for legislation 
and do not intend to ask for legislation which would have reserved 
to us forever our historical preferred position. We accepted this 
as an economic fact, as an economic shift or trend in production, and 
adjusted our farming accordingly. We found that our best crop 
as a substitute was cotton. 

At the peak of our war crop production, in 1948, we had had ap- 
proximately 186,000 acres in flax alone and 48.000 acres in sugar beets. 
This is all land upon which we could have had a clear cotton history 
during those years. Under the present law, Imperial County will 
receive 19,000 acres on the basis of 17.5-million-acre allotment, or a 
79.7 percent reduction. This means that our largest cash farm crop 
for 1953 and 1954 would be cut 80 percent next year. On the basis 
of a 21-million-acre allotment, we will be cut down to 23,000 acres, 
or approximately 75 percent. ape county is a graphic example of 
what refusal to recognize recent agricultural trends will do to an 
important agricultural area. 

We have been producing a commodity, cotton, which has found a 
ready market, which the buyers want, and which has not been dumped 
on to Uncle Sam. If we are thus legislated out of the cotton busi 
ness, the alternatives, such as they are, are almost equally ruinous, 
The vegetable market offers little prospect, the sugar-beet production 


is limited by processing plant capacity. The market for flaxseed 
and linseed oil Is Currel ithy flo« vied and de pre ssed, as is suvar, as the 


members of this committee well know. In these times of falling farm 
prices we growers in Imperial County will find ourselves with cotton 
acreage, Which has a support price, cut from 75 to 80 percent. We 
do not have, and have not asked for, support prices on vegetables, 
cattle, citrus, and other alternative products available. 

We do not have in our county, as do producers in other countries 
in this Nation, most of their other principal crops like peanuts and 
tobacco under price support. It is not our purpose to demand things 
which might be embarrassing to others. But speaking for myself, 
personally, and for the Imperial growers, I can tell you that we would 
be a lot better off with no price support on anything and with the 
privilege of growing things that we can grow best, rather than be 
legislated out of the cotton business by the present law and have the 
whole agricultural economy of our county wrecked. 

I isean not only cotton growers, I mean business people, professional 
people, farm workers, and every resident of our valley will feel the 
impact of this legislative prohibition against growing what we are 
best suited for. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question ? 
Irrespective of the other controversial questions which might arise, 
is it fair to assume from your statement here that you are in favor 











ot amending the law so as to provide a minimum national acreage 
allotment? You have asked not to be cut below 75 percent of last 


ve urs production. That n tself is advocating a minimum below 
which the Secretary could not VO. I am just getting away from the 
figure 75 and asking vou as a grower if you would not be in favor 
of amending the law "sO as to provide a minimum national acreage 


allotment for cotton. 

Mr. Faruey. You are asking me if I would be in favor of amending 
the law—— 

Mr. Cootry. You point out about 75 percent. 

Mir. Fartey. The figures I gave, sir, are on the basis of a minimum 
acreage allotment: and if this surplus S so great, | can only assume 


that the Secretary would be compelled to come up with a minimum 


ba Ss 

Mr. Cor LEY. ] do not seem to be able t » 2) ike HiVse lf clear about the 
minimum basis. I talked with Mr. Smith about it. Certainly some 
body co} ted with your group should understand what Tam trving 
fo say 


Mr. I ARLEY. If you \\ it] make VOU self cle ar, ] W il] do iy best. 

Mr. Cootry. You came in here to ask for a 75 percent minimum, 75 
ercent of 1952 acreage, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Farry. Using the past three years- 

Mr. Cootry. That is beside the question. 

Mr. FARLEY. No. if is not beside the question to “ive us a clirect 
picture in cotton production 

Mr. Cooney. Do you want this 75 percent that is in this Hunter bill? 

Mr. Apert. It is not the | 3 vears. It is 1952, anyway. It Is 
a specific figure. 

Mr. Cootry. Seventy-five percent of 1952 is what the bill says. Do 
you want that? Have you read the bill we have before us? 

Mr. Fart ry. I have read some of the bills, ves, sIr. 

Mr. Coo.ry. It isa very short bill. Are you for the bill? 

Mr. Farney. For which bill, sir? 

Mr. Cootry. The Hunter bill: any of them. You tell me they are 
all alike. 

Mr. Farvry. I am for the bill that we introduced, yes, sir. It was 
introduced after considerable study. 

Mr. Coortry. Which one? The Hunter bill? 

Mr. Faruey. The bill that was introduced by Senator Kuchel in the 
Senate and Hr. Hunter of ( ‘alifornia. 

Mr. Coo.ry. All right, the Hunter bill, as Mr. Albert points out, 
calls for a 75 percent hur of 1952. You are for that? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir 

Mr. Cootry. Why are you for it? Because it provides a minimum 
below which the Secretary cannot reduce 

Mr. Fariry. No, sir. I am for it simply because it reflects the 
change in the trends in production as it has moved to the West. 
It gives me an opportunity to continue to plant. 

Mr. Cootry. That provision has general application; it is uniform. 
It does not ap yply to any spec ific State. 

Mr. Farvey. I think you will find in its application to specific States 
that some of the States in question will receive more, not less, than they 
will under some of the other provisions. 
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Mr. Cooter. Are you for amending the law so as to provide 
acreage allotment below which the Secretary cannot cut/ 

Mr. Fartey. I am for amending the law to the extent of either a 
3-year basis or a 75 percent figure of 1952 

Mr. Cootry. And you are just going to stand on that, regardless 
of any other Sg gece which might be offered as an alternative / 

Mr. Faruey. I believe that this is my seareiin: to stand on what 
I believe. 

Mr. Cooney. I am asking you. You can stand on what you believe, 
but you want your own minimum 75 percent of 1952 and you will not 
accept anything else as an alternative? 

Mr. Faruey. I think that that would reflect the trends more prop- 
erly than any other bill. 

Mr. Cootry. I am not talking about reflecting trends. I am 
talking about doing for cotton growers exactly what we have tried to 
do for the wheat growers and fix an allotment which will not result 
in drastic hardship. 

Mr. Farury. Sir, I am here to protect my interests, if that be. 

Mr. Cooney. What do you think we are up here for except to try 
to protect the program th: at is in the interests of all the turers sf 

Mr. Fartry. All right. sir. If it is in the interests of all the farm- 
ers, then let us recognize the trends and the shift in production. 

Mr. Cootry. Here you come representing a big group, you and Mr. 
Smith both. We have had many witnesses in this room. It seems to 
me that you all know less about whi at you came here to talk about than 
any witnesses who have been here. You have not even discussed 
within vour group the important factor, to wit, a minimum national 
acreage allotment. 

Mr. Fartry. I certainly discussed it at home with the growers who 
are out there, and I came back re presenting the growers. 

Mr. Rnoprs. Will the gentleman viel |? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopers. I am speaking, of course, for my self and not for the 
western growers. But as I see it, this problem has several facets. 
One of them is that we have a large cotton carryover which must be 
cut down in order not only to help the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Department of Agriculture and the Government, but to help 
the cotton growers. We have to arrive at a figure for acreage and for 
production which will accomplish that result. 

The second thing is that we feel that X number of acres which 
we arrive at—lI do not think there is wad i number: I do not think 
22 500.000 acres isthe magic number a but whatever number of 
acres we arrive at should be divided a ably and should represent 
the trend in cotton acreage as it has deve loped in the last few years 

That is my position. 

Mr. Cootry. Aside from the question of distributing the acreage 
allotments among the States, forget that for the moment. Are you 
in favor of a national allotment higher than that provided in the law @ 

Mr. Ruopes. I could not say that. I just said I do not think there 
is any magic figure. 

Mr. Cootry. I have not used any magic figure—22,500,000 acres, 
292 million, 21.500.000—I do not know. 
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Mr. Rnopes. Yes, I see your point now. I think that you are right, 
me at there should be a figure be yond which the Secretary should not 
be allowed to go. But I think it should be a realistic figure. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not know what the figure is. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think the reason the witnesses did not understand 
you, Mr. Cooley, is you have been saying 22,500,000. We thought 
that that was an inflexible figure which you wanted. 

Mr. Cootry. It may be 22,500,000, 22 million, 21,500,000. I do 
not know where it should be. 

Mr. Ruriopes. I do not either. 

Mr. Cootry. I think the cotton people themselves should be able 
to fix it like the wheat people did. They came in and suggested what 
they wanted done. I did not ask any questions about it. I said, “This 
is it.” I voted for it. I would be willing to do the same thing for the 
cotton growers, but I do not think we ought to be fighting over some- 
thing if we are in agreement about it. 

Mr. Ruopes. I agree with you. It is my understanding that the 
western cotton growers tried to get an agreement with the people 
from the historic cotton area so that this dispute would not come be- 
fore this committee. But they have been unable to come to any 
agreement. 

Mr. Coorry. I thought it would certainly be on a fixed national 
acreage allotment. Second, we should certainly agree on the right 
of the States and counties to adjust within their own borders to 
prevent inequities. They are the two things I want to get out of 
the way as noncontroversial and then come to the question that the 
gentleman is talking about and see if there is anything we can do about 
that. 

Mr. Fartey. I agree with you that the adjustment of inequities 
should be on the local basis. I think that is the only way to do it. 
However, I would like to point out further that some of our inequities 
are so gross that the 10 percent which is ordinarily a lot for the adjust- 
ment of inequities would not take care of it. 

Mr. Coo.ey. I am not talking about the 10 percent. Suppose 5 of 
us here live in 1 county. Two of us do not want to plant any cotton 
at all and the other three are held down and it is working a hardship 
on them. What is the objection to letting them use that acreage at 
the local level to take care of the inequities or any hardships that might 
result? That is what I want to know. I want this western group to 
consider those two propositions, which I think ought not to be contro- 
versial at all. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask Mr. Farley a question. If a 
cotton program is resolved and established by referendum, what use 
will be made of the acres of land in the Imperial Valley which will 
be withheld from cotton production ? 

Mr. Farzey. It is most likely, sir, that you would find an increase 
in the acreage in flax; sugar beets, as I pointed out, are limited just 
to plant capacity that we have available to us. We would go over 
into increased vegetable acreage, because you see we have a peculiar 
situation there. Much of our ground is leased and we have cash 
payments of leases and we are forced to gamble into some higher 
gamble crops when we are unfortunate enough to be cut out of a 
particular crop. 
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I would say that your general increase, however, would go into 
flax. 

Mr. McIntire. There is no limitation on flax acreage ? 

Mr. Farry. No, sir, there is not. 

Mr. McInrieg, Is it your thought that producers of a crop, that is 
a major part of their farm operations, while receiving support on it 
should be free to move over into the production of crops in competi- 
tion with those who have, in the framework of legislation, absolutely 
no recourse to any price support program ? 

Mr. Fartey. I lost the trend on the last part of your question. 

Mr. McIntire. If you have on your farm a crop which is supported, 
it representing perhaps the major commodity in your farm operation, 
but in the problem of managing acres which are withheld from pro 
duction of that crop, do you think those acres should be free to be 
moved over into the production of commodities in competition with 
other producers in other parts of the country who have no price 
support to resort to at all? 

Mr. Fartry. I would not say they should, but they will be. They 
will certainly go over into other crops. 

Mr. McInrire. Is it your opinion that in view of the national 
interest expressed so many times by the Congress, by legislation and 
appropriation, that we have a great stake in the soil resources of this 
country, that these acres that are taken out of the production of a 
supported crop should be diverted to soil-building practices? 

Mr. Fartey. That isa sound practice; yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think your farmers in the Imperial Valley, 
if by chance they are operating under a cotton-quota acreage- allot- 
ment program, would be willing that those acres that are withheld 
from cotton be diverted to soil-building practices. 

Mr. Farry. If they can be shown where ‘by they could go into them 
without a loss. For instance, we will take alfalfa 

Mr. Cootry. Are they shown, in moving into vegetables, that they 
could go into that without a loss? 

Mr. Faruey. Sir, you have to recognize the fact that the people 
such as we are out there that go into vegetables are individualists and 
gamblers at heart. We are willing to take that chance. 

Mr. McIntire. If they are taking supports on cotton, they are not 
individualists to that extent, are they? 

Mr. Farry. I do not think that the banks would allow you to be 
otherwise, do they ? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Farley, I would like to ask you: Do you also grow 

vegetables along with your cotton ? 

Mr. FARLEY. “Y es, sir, I do. 

Mr. Kine. Most of the cotton growers do grow vegetables ? 

Mr. Fartey. A large percentage do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Vegetables are grown mostly in the winter and cotton 
following? 

Mr. Farry. It works out that way, yes. 

Mr. Kine. The vegetable market in the Imperial Valley is a free 
market, as you have said, with mostly gamblers taking chances on 
what they can get for their vegetables ? 

Mr. Fartry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kine. In the growing of cotton under Government regulation, 
you find yourself stymied by the necessity of arbitrary ordering of 
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reduced acreage because under the support price the incentive has 
been so oreat that we have ove rocodacea Would you farmers out 
there who are used to gambling be willing to gamble also on cotton 
and do away with the enti re cotton support program ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, si 

Mr. Augert. Do a a lot of your farmers actually go entirely out 
of cotton some years as a soil-conservation matter, or otherwise ? 

Mr. Fariey. Sir, we have not had the op )portunity to observe that in 
the past few years. As you well know, we came into the cotton pic- 
ture in 1951. I willsay you will find some, yes, going out entirely with 
arotation program. They will go out of it completely, particularly so 
when they plant alfalfa as a soil-building crop. 

Mr. Avgert. Do you not think that will take care of part of the 
roblem ? 

Mr. Fartry. Sir, if you are forced into alfalfa, for instance today, 
it costs me $18 a ton to produce alfalfa. Saturday when I left the al- 
falfa market was $21 aton. If you can operate a ranch on that basis, 
I do not know how you can do it. 

Mr. Cootry. Alfalfa hay is $21 a ton in California ? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Have you increased your cultivated acreage of 

ind in the county overall during this 3-year period ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Fartey. No, sir. As far as Imperial County is concerned, it 
has not increased. However, I will Say this, that through the advent 
of better conditions, better prices, we have improved our grounds that 
ve farm. Weare limited in the Imperial Valley with 100-percent ir- 
rigation and the actual amount of ground is limited there. This cot- 
ton program has been deve loped within the acreage that was there 
originally. 

The CuamMan. You say you have improved your land. I presume 
you improved the productivity of it. Is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Fariey. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. In what way? 

Mr. Fartey. By leveling and releveling the ground so that you can 
get proper distribution of water; tiling so that you can get removal 
of the water from the ground; preventing an alkaline condition to 
build up on your soil. These are all practices, as I would like to point 
out, that are subscribed to by the Soil Conservation Corps, of which 
they used to pay some moneys to have these practices done. I think you 
will find that with a majority of the farmers out there, we perform 
these operations regardless of whether the Soil Conservation Act is 
making anything available to us for them. We find that by so doing, 
we can increase the productivity of our ground, reduce our cost of 
production, and allow us to stay in markets where otherwise we could 
not. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any land in your county that can 
soon be brought into cultivation on the basis of any effects that are in 
sight now ? 

Mr. Fartery. No, sir; nothing that is in sight at the present time. 
I think most of the land that is available for production is in produc- 
tion. It would bea very, very small percentage. There are two devel- 
opments commonly referred to as the East Mesa and the West Mesa, 
but that is contingent upon an expansion of our irrigation system, 
which I am rather doubtful will come to pass very soon. 
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The Cuairman. Does eae water come from the Colorado River? 

Mr. Fartey. That is right, si 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any pump irrigation / 

Mr. Fartey. No, sir; we do not have. It is all gravity flow irriga 
tion. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Farley, the essence of your testimony is that you 
want to continue to increase, as you have since 1950, and hold that 
increase by dipping into the Midsouth and Southeast, getting our acres 
and transferring them to California and other far western States. 
When you were in business in 1949 and 1948 and 1947 producing var! 
ous vegetable c rops, you were still wanting to go in there and dip into 
Arkansas, Mississi ppi, western Tennessee, and that whole area—Loui- 
siana, Missouri, and the Southeastern States—take away from us, 
throw our farmers on to the road, and continue to increase your acre- 
age, as your statement here shows, and hold such increase. Is that 
the idea ? 

Mr. Fartey. I want to maintain what we have: yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnutnes. That is what you want to do in 1954. You had only 
922 acres allotment in 1950. So you have really come into the cotton 
business wholeheartedly since 1950. 

Mr. Fartey. We came in simply because we found we could produce 
cotton economically and make a profit out of it such as any other 
farmer in the United States wants to do. Can you put a penalty ona 
man who can produce? 

Mr. Garnines. You want to take our acres away from us. That is 
what these bills would do. What is your yield per acre / 

Mr. Fartey. Our yield in the county last year was one and about 
twenty-seven-one-hundredth bales per acre. 

Mr. Garninas. A little better than 1.25 bales to the acre. 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutncs. What is the national average ? 

Mr. Fartry. The national average, I think you will find, is just 
about above three-quarters of a bale. 

Mr. Garuines. Some of this land out there—and you say it is 100 
percent irrigated—produced as much as 2 bales and 2 6 bale s to the 
acre, does it not? 

Mr. Fartry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gatruines. What you want to do is produce all the cotton on 
irrigated land and eliminate the historical cotton country. 

Mr. Fartry. Yes, sir; Ido. And, by the same token—— 

Mr. Garuines. Is that what you want to do? 

Mr. Fartery. Just a moment: I would like to answer that with a 
question. Would you give back the cattle production, the grounds 
that you have sown down to grasslands down there, to the West, on a 
horse trade? 

Mr. Garurnes. There are no controls involved in such a proposition 
as that. You want to produce a bale and a quarter to the acre on up to 
2 bales, 214 bales, and, as the gentleman from Arizona stated, 3 bales 
of cotton to the acre on irrigated land, and throw out of production 
land that has historically grown cotton ? 

Mr. Fartry. Yes,sir; I do. If that means that I have to stand here 
and admit that I want to be penalized for having an efficient opera- 
tion, then I stand. I want everything that is there. I want to main- 
tain it. 
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Mr. Garnincs. You want us to give you that acreage. You come 
to this committee asking Arkansas and other States to turn over to 
you acreage you seek ? 

Mr. Fartry. I believe that Arkansas would fare pretty well under 
some of these provisions, and I think Mississippi would find them- 


selves with a little increase over their present interpretation of the 
law. 


Mr. Garuines. Using the 3-year plan? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir; which is equitable. We are facing a trend 
and a shift in production. 

Mr. Garurne6s. In the State of Arkansas last year we had a wet 
spring. It rained for days and days and days, and then when the 
farmers were finally able to plant their crop, then came the drought. 
We had a bad year in 1951, and this year in so many instances only 
about 25 to 40 percent of the cotton has come up at all. 

Mr. Farvey. All right, sir. Would we not be in a heck of 
shape—— 

Mr. Garnines. You want to deprive those farmers of their cotton 
acreage in 1954? 

Mr. Fartery. Would we not be in a terrible shape in this country 
if we depended upon your section of the country to produce all of the 
cotton and we would never know whether we are going to get a crop. 

Mr. Garninas. We have been going along mighty well, producing 
the cotton that the trade wants. This country and export trade got 
the needed cotton before you entered the picture. 

Mr. Fartry. Back during the years when we were getting an in- 
crease in population, we are in a wartime economy apparently, I am 
led to believe from what I read in the papers. Can we afford to take 
the chance? I say no. 

Mr. Garurnes. You still want to dip inte the Midsouth and get our 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. If it means that I can do so by performing an efficient 
operation. Mister, if I can give something, then I should be given 
the opportunity to receive something, should I not? And I am giving 
you additional production, guaranteed production, of a commodity 
that the country wants. That is reflected 

Mr. Garuines. That is reflected by the figures that we have a cot- 
ton surplus in this country just on account of you to a large extent. 

Mr. Fartey. It is reflec ted also in another way, sir. It is reflected 
in the fact that today in Arizona, California, and New Mexico there 
are 290,771 bales of cotton in the loan. In the State of Mississippi 
alone there are 298,578 bales in the loan. This production in Califor- 
nia, Arizona, and New Mexico was in excess of 3 million bales; in Mis- 
sissippi it was just under 2 million bales. Does that not speak for 
itself? Isthat nota commodity that people want ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Will you yield there? You put how much in the 
loan? Two hundred ond ninety thousand ? 

Mr. Faruery. No, sir; I did not say we put. I said there is now, ac- 
cording to figures I have, 290,771 bales left in the loan. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That the western growers put in? 

Mr. Fariey. That came from Arizona, California, and New Mexico. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I thought you said you did not favor any price 
support. 

Mr. Farry. I do not. I am living with it. 

Mr. AverNnetuy. Why did you take advantage of it? 


a 
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Mr. Fartey. Why did I take advantage of it? Mister, I have, 
just like everyone else, planted, increased crop production. L cannot 
refuse, when ‘a man comes in to buy my cotton, and say, “No, sir; do 
not pay me 35 cents a pound for it. You take off the sup port and 
then give me the balance of it.” No, sir; I would not do that. 1 do 
not think any man would. The law was on the books. I could not 
help it. 

Mr. AsperNetuy. I just asked. I did not know. 

Mr. Kine. Will the gentleman yield¢ ‘This discussion, of course, 
raises the question as to whether or not this program is a social 
program aimed at the preservation of the inefficient or whether it is 
a program for the good of all of the people of the country, including 
consumers. I think this, as well as the long discussions we had on the 
wheat program, indicate very clearly the foolishness of the Govern- 
ment being into this agricultural production business in any way; 
that a free economy will produce all of the cotton and all of the food 
that this country can possibly consume. And when you complicate it 
by Government regulation and Government support, you just disrupt 
the efliciency of the whole productive capacity. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I would like to say to the gentleman that I agree 
with him that a free economy will produce all the cotton we can 
consume. The facts are, it will produce about 25 or 30 percent more 
than we can consume. 

Mr. Kine. That statement cannot be sustained. 

Mr. AnerNeruy. Sure it can. How much did they produce last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Kine. You do not think we have had a free economy in this 
country, do you, in the field of agriculture ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Sure, you had a free economy last year. 

Mr. Kring. How can it be a free economy as long as there is a guar- 
anteed price ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. There were no restrictions on the planting of 
cotton. 

Mr. Kina. That is not the only freedom. As long as the Govern- 
ment is supporting the price there is overstimulation of production. 
That certainly is not free. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course, the gentleman has just come here. He 
was not here years ago, and neither was I, but you were not living with 
it and I was. I know what this country can produce in the way of 
cotton and other crops. 

Mr. Kina. I have been living with it all my lifetime. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We are going to have this program for quite a 
while, irrespective of the views of the gentleman. ‘This administra- 
tion would not dare repeal it. 

Mr. Kina. This administration should withdraw from it gradually 
so as to eventually eliminate it. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions! If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Farley, for your statement. I think we will have 
time to hear one more witness, perhaps, before we have to adjourn. 
The next witness on the list is Mr. Arthur Shultis, from the University 
of California. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SHULTIS, EXTENSION ECONOMIST, FARM 
MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Suvttis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | come 
from the University ofc alifornia to bring you facts and the considered 
judgment of our staff. We have done a little thought and study on 
this, and I am trying to bring you this for your own information. 

A continuing acreage allotment program under existing legislation 
would cut our cotton acreage about 50 percent, or 700,000 aeres. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Wait just a minute. Let us get some facts in here 
as we go along. I hesitate to interrupt the ventleman. How much 
would the national allotment be on the basis of that statement ? 

Mr. Suvunris. 17,500,000, 

Mr. Apprneruy. Who has said it was going to be 17,500,000 2 

Mr. SHULTIs. That was the assumption that we worked up this set 
of information on. 

Mr. Anernetriuy. Does the gentleman not think he ought to insert 
that here in the record so his statement would be complete / 

Mr. Suvuris. I probably should have inserted it; yes. I am sorry. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Of course you do not have any idea that it will be 
fixed at 17,500,000? . 

Mr. Suutrtis. I do not think that matters. We have made certain 


assumptions, and we would like to olve you a picture of what we 
think this would do. We feel that such a large shift in land use 
would have serious consequences not only to cotton growers but also 
to producers of a wide range of substitute crops in California and 
elsewhere. This’ TO0,000 ae ot in addition to being h: if ot the cotton 
acreage in the State, is ) pe reent or more of the entire irrigated 


acreage of the State: is 93 eel of the total acreage of intertilled 
field and vegetable crops, and is about equal to the entire commercial 
vegvetable acreage in the State. 

Cotton is grown only on irrigated land, with high overhead costs 
and taxes for irrigation water. Most of it cannot lie idle. It must be 
shifted to some substitute crop. In place of a bale and a quarter of 
cotton and a half a ton of cottonseed, it could produce 6 tons of alfalfa 
hay or between 114 to 2 tons of barley or grain sorghum. Some of this 
land will produce two crops a year. 

A considerable patos of this land is new land, reclaimed since 
1950 from the desert, or low-value grazing or dry-farmed grainland. 
The completion of the ‘Central Valley project and the extension of 
canal irrigation from the Colorado River has created new farms, many 
of which went into cotton. Inthe San Joaquin Valley there has been 
perhaps around 350,000 acres of new development through putting 
down deep wells, leveling land and putting in pipelines and other 
irrigation facilities. New capital invested would range from $100 
to $300 an acre and probably averages $200, in addition to the initial 
value of the undeveloped land. Some of this is under development 
lease in which the tenant gets the land at a fairly nominal rental for 
a period of from 6 to 10 years, but he must make and recover this large 
capital outlay for development during the period of his lease. A 
heavy cut in cotton acreage could ruin some of these tenants. 

Hence, this recent increase in cotton is only in part the result of 
shift from crops other than cotton. No large shift of cotton acreage 
can be made without substantially increasing the acreage of substitute 
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crops that are already being produced in adequate supply. Prices of 
some of these are already declining to levels that are not attractive. 


The large incre: in produet on of ma y of these if TOO,Q00 acres 
were shifted a cotton would further accelerate price declines to 
unprofitable lows for all producers of these Literhnative crops in Cal 


fornia and elsewhere. 

An examination of what happened in California from 1949 to 1951 
will illustrate some of the shifts that may take place in 1954. We 
have compiled available crop acreage estimates from county agri 
cultur: il commissioners’ reports to see whiat happened n these 6 
counties that orew 99 percent of the cotton in 1949—Merced Madera, 
res Kings, Tulare, and Kern. 

Small grain, mostly barley but including a little wheat, increased 
134,000 acres from 1949 to 1950 and decreased 145,000 acres between 
1950 and 1951 when we had our big increase in cotton acreage. The 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 resulted in such a harp in- 
crease in the price of most farm products that barley growers were 
not hurt by an increased production of 20 percent. In fact, the price 
went up 10 cents per bushel over 1949. The ae year, with the 
big shift to cotton, barley production fell t 7 ) percent of the 1950 
record production, and the price went up ¢ oat en *29 cents per bushel. 

Alfalfa acreage inc samuel by 78,000 acres in these 6 counties from 
1949 to 1950, and for the entire State by 96,000 acres, or about 10 
percent. The price of alfalfa hay dropped from $22.50 to $19.70 per 
ton despite the fact that other prices went up. In 1949 alfalfa acre 
age dropped 98,000 acres in these 6 counties, and the total drop for 
the State as a whole was 127,000 acres. Alfalfa hay went up to 30.40 
per ton in 1951 and was $32.40 in 1952 

Most of the 340,000 acres taken out = cotton in 1950 were accounted 
for by increases in substitute crops in 1950. There was, however, a 
net decline in these 6 major cotton « elias of about 46,000 acres in all 
crops, except irrigated pasture which was not estimated or included. 
But in 1951 these 6 counties increased their cotton acreage by 683,000 
acres, whereas all the decreases mentioned above came to less than 
100.000 acres. This is evidence of the great amount of new land devel- 
oped in 1951. Total crop acreage rose 304,000 acres that year over 
1950 and was then 257.920 acres greater than in 1949, indicating 
around 250,00 acres of new land. 

Some of this cotton land if not cropped would be subject to wind 
erosion and would increase the dust storms that occasionally occur in 
the southern San Joaquin Valley. Even seeding to a cover crop would 
probably require some irrigation and land oe ation as well as 
seed. Hence such land will probably be e ene Up to now what 
has been said has been pretty much ‘factual or past history, to show 
that a considerable part of the current cone, cotton acreage in Cali- 
fornia is on new land and cannot be shifted back to crops previously 
grown on that land. Land taken out of cotton, however, will largely 
go into other crops. It will have to carry its taxes and other overhead 
costs and provide adequate income and employment to its operators. 

What will happen in event of a shift of (00,000 acres, or 50 percent, 
can only be estimated approximately. Our extension agents and 
speci alists and agricultural economists in the university have, how- 
ever, given this problem some intensive study and their best judgment. 
A conference of county agents, specialists, and members of the re- 
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search staff in the department of agricultural economics of ie Uni- 
versity of C alifornia was held in B: akersfield June 24 and 25, last 
week. Here is what they estimated cottongrowers would do w sth the 
691,000 acres they would have to leave out of cotton in the 8 major 
cotton counties. 






Acres 
Total forage crops, mostly alfalfa hay ‘ ieee ; 198, 500 
Total feed grains, mostly barley ake echoes aide 229, SOO 
Total food grains, wheat and rice a0 ips eibrecltbla asi iabeed a5, 200 
Total oil crops, flax, castors, and safflowers 2 a : aad 73, 500 
Dry edible beans ; iene aii iete 5, 200 
Sugar beets, if contracts available a 3, 500 
Vegetables, largely melons__-_- = ‘ 2 Ee pa a ee 
Miscellaeous other crops, seeds, etc : — . “ 8, 100 
Idle, fallow, or cover crop_- ee ee pias ccbicegpalg at) ae 
es ; . 690, 800 
Additional second crop | on above: 
Grain sorghum sister 20, 000 
Sudan and miscellaneous par emctaies ioe if 9, OVO 


The addition of 148,000 acres of alfalfa for hay and seed to a 1953 
acreage estimate of 1,007,000 acres would be a 14-percent increase - 
bring our total California acreage to an all-time record high. Alfalf: 
hay, after 2 years of barely adequate supp rly and good prices, has now, 
with a larger acreage, dropped to about $21 a ton, baled, roadside, in 
these cotton counties, which is around our estimated total cost of 
production. An addition of 710,000 tons in 1954 would certainly 
depress prices further, not only for these cottongrowers but for all 
growers of hay for our California market, and including some in 
Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona. We can use this extra forage only by 
bringing in extra feeder cattle. 

We already have enough hay for our local livestock population and 
the growing dairy industry., The way this hay would be used in feed 
lots, each ton would mean an extra 200 pounds of beef cattle produc- 
tion to increase our total meat supply in the face of a burdensome 
supply and declining prices. In the matter of feed grains, we would 
expect an increased production of 430,000 tons from barley, corn, 
grain sorghum, and oats. We can easily absorb this extra production 
in California, since we ordinarily ship in from other States somewhat 
more than this for our intensive dairying, livestock feeding, and poul- 
try production. This great an increase, however, will probably de- 
press the national pr ice shightly W il] mean a consider ab le loss of 
market to other States, including the Corn Belt, that normally supply 
our needs 

You notice little diversion to vegetables and none to early potatoes 
in the above list. although these are grown alongside cotton. The 


principal reason is that our acreage of most vegetables is already high, 
prices are unprofitable, and there is little chance of new growers 


coming in ata profit. Some may try, hmeiabie 

To illustrate the magnitu rhe such a shift in dollars, we have applied 
a set of estimated prices to the above expected pattern of production 

1954. for these 8 major sikh counties. Income from about half 
the former cotton acreage left in cotton, at 30 cents a pound for 
lint and $65 for seed with an average yield per acre increase to 750 
pounds of lint per acre, would yield a gross income of $182,765,000 
to cotton. Substitute land uses on about an equal acreage taken out 
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of cotton would have an estimated gross income of about $71,667,000, 
or about 39 percent as much as for the land in cotton. Hence total 
income to these 1.383.000 acres that were in cotton in 1952 would, in 
1954, be $254,000,000 as compared to $371,000,000 in 1952—a decline of 
$117.000,000, or almost one-third. In addition to this decline, how 
ever, there would be a reduction in income to other growers of substi 
tute crops. Two of our economists have given me an estimate of 
$33 million loss of income to other California farmers alone, based on 
their estimate of probable price declines brought about by the esti 
mated i iaeaiad of Gactctlan ok waaihaes sou Reduction of in 
come to growers of competing substitute crops in other States is 
be yond our power to estimate. 

In California we have surveys and estimates of inputs of labor and 
materials and production costs for cotton and for most of these sub 
stitute crops and in most of these eight major cotton counties. Using 
these cost figures, I have estimated the income above direct cash costs 
under these different sets of cropping conditions mentioned above. 
Cotton on half the acreage at 30 cents a pt ound should yore an 
income over cash costs but not rent and a leprec li: ition—oft Sso4 mil 
lion. The other half of the acreage in substitute crops would have a 
net cash income of $25 million, or less than half that of about an equal 


acreage of cotton—S77 million in all. This is not net income or profit. 

From this would have to come all land rent and depreciation on th 

irrigation facilities and farming equipment and interest ee 
Some decline in gross income is inevitable, whether California 


cotton be cut in acreage severely, moderately, or not at all. If the 
entire acreage above were left in cotton in 1954 and yield averaged 
625 pounds of lint as in 1952 and the price fell to 25 cents a pound— 
75> percent of parity—and $45 a ton for seed, gross income would 
be $247 million, about the same as with the diversion of 50 percent 
of the acreage to substitute crops. There would, however, be no sec- 
ondary effec ‘ts on other growers of those ¢ rops. 

The picking of cotton has formely provided considerable employ- 
ment during the late fall months. It enables seasonal workers to 
support themselves at a time of year when there is little other farm 
work, Last fall, according to reports of the California State Depart 
ment of Employment, there were 85,000 handpickers working during 
he week of November 15. Most of these farm workers may not receive 
employment in cotton picking next year. We now have enough 
picking machines in California to pick all of our cotton if 1952 acreage 
is cut 50 percent. And many of these machines will be available for 
hire at custom rates that will make hiring a machine rather than 
human labor attractive to most growers, except the very small grower 
that can pick most of his own cotton by hand. Farm labor the last 
few years has been barely adequate to perform our mass seasonal 
jobs; and without the picking machines, our cotton acreage could 
not have expanded the way it has. Further displacement of the few 
remaining human cotton pickers, however. will not increase the labor 
available for other jobs; it may reduce them by not providing work 
from November to January. 

By way of summary, a cut of 700,000 acres, or 50 percent, in cotton 
would have a serious impact on individual growers and on the entire 
economy of the State, because it would badly hurt growers on new 
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) pro itable alternatives to which to sv itch. Shifts of 

! ct ly all of this land would have to be m cigag— epcon pega os 

order to carry heavy overhead costs and debts. ‘The prices of these 

bstitute crops would be seriously reduced in California and else- 
ere because of increased production. 


Ken ployment of workers in cotton and the use of specialized 

chines would be reduced. 

Mr. Anerneriry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? Mr, 
Shultis, before [ ask you the ({ tle stion, I would like to ask Mr. Bell a 
questiol Mr. Bell, in converti o the national allotment to acres, 
vouNu ethe ] \ iravera 

Mr. Bett. Five. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And the 5-year average vield per acre is what? 

Mr. Ben. It bout 275, 278. 

Mr. Apernetnuy. It is less than that, is it not ? 

Mr. Betu. No, sir. 


ey eld per acre / 


Mr. Anerneriry. Say 275. That is good enough to get my point. 
Mr. Shultis. vou made out your case on the basis of a 17.500,000-acre 
llotment. Wit! il] cleft re ce te everyone, that is not even close to 
itthe mn um allotment could possibly be. Who gave you people 
that possible minimum / 


Mr. Sucrris. It was given to me personally by 2 or 3 sources. The 
Western Cotton Growers Association, Mr. Smith’s organization, made 
their calculations and they thought that was going to be it. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I thought maybe vou had gotten that from some- 
body in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Sroutris. I also checked it with the State office of the PMA 
ind they said thev thought that is what it would be under current 
leoistation. . 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Smith, who gave you that figure in the De- 
partment ¢ Did anyone, or did you just proceed to make use of that 
as your own estimate ¢ 

Mr. Smirx. I did not get that figure from anybody in the Depart- 
ment. We knew it was in the law, but I do not know who gave it 
to me 

Mr. Anernetruy. Let us vo back, then, and assume that the national 
allotment would be 10 million bales, which | thi nk will be far more 
than that, but let us assume that it will be 10 million bales. On the 
basis of 275 pounds per acre, the very least that the minimum national 
allotment could be would be 18,200,000 acres. So where did this 
17.500,000-acre thing come from ? Does anybody know ? Does any- 
one dispute the fact that the very least it could be would be approxi- 
mately 18,200,000 acres? Here is an expert from the Department. 
Let us go a little further. I do not think there is any question about 
the statement I have made just now. 

In 1950 we had a national allotment of 21,600,000 acres of cotton. 
sut how much did they plant? You have got to figure on how much 
will be planted, and the only thing you can base that on is your experi- 
ence in the past. So in 1950 we had an allotment of 21,553,000 acres, 
but they only Pp slanted 18,629,000. With all deference, I think your 

‘ase would be sounder if you would go back and arrive at at least a 
reasonably accurate figure which could not be less than 18,200,000 
acres; and if you would make some allowance—1 percent, 5 percent, 

10 percent, or whatever the experts tell you is reasonable—for that 
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which would be unplanted and then make your case on that. Does 
that not make sense / 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman y ield ? 

Mr. Apernetruy. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Ruoprs. I think the pie for 1954 is going to be smaller thar 
the pie for 1953, no matter how big the ple 1s. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course we are going to cut from 1953. 

Mr. Ruopres. The thing we are talking about here is the way it 
voing to be distributed, not the size of it. 


fr. Aperneruy. Every man who has come into the well of this 
committee has stated that, on the basis of 17,500,000 aeres, thus and 
SO 1S voing to hap ypen to us, That cannot be the case because the 


national allotment will not be so mue h. 

Mr. Ruopes. The gventleman knows full well that vou have to make 
certain assumptions mn order to make a ease. 

Mr. Anerneruy. But you are making an unreasonable assumption. 


I do not believe there is a man in this room who will dispute that 
statement. There are the men from the Department, I will ask 
them if this is a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Ruopes. The point is, whether it s a reasonable assumption 


or not, the fact remains that the division of the XN number of acres we 
get is inequitable in our opinion. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The case has bee? made out on the basis, Mr. 
Rhodes, that there will be a 17,500.000-acre allotment. All these 
crocodile tears that have been shed this mor ne have been over that 
sort of line, and the national allotment cannot possibly be that small 
If these fellows from the De spartm ent want to challenge that state 
ment, they are there. They can stand up and do it 

Mr. Rnopes. The point I made, I do not think it makes any dif 
ference in the deliberations of the committee. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think we ought to delete entirely from the record 
what will happen to X State or Y State on a given allotment of 
17.500.000 acres. 

Mr. Auperr. Apparently here on page 9 of this statement, as I 
read it and listened to it. on the basis of 500,000 aeres certain ad 
justments were pointed out that would a it more profitable to 

California farmers generally and no less profitable to cotton growers 
to repudiate quotas next year and go completely out from under the 
price support program. That is based on 17,500,000 acres. Is that not 
correct 4 

Mr. Suvtuttis. No. You are referring to the paragraph where I 
said if we had grown all of our acreages in cotton, we would not 
have as high a yield per acre; and if the price fell—that is just a pure 
supposition. I thought you gentlemen might be interested in the dif- 
ference in income it would make in California. That is the reason 
we put that in there. 

Mr. Aupert. The difference is based on 17,500,000 acre national 
allotment ? 

Mr. Suuttis. No. Really you can read between the lines, that if 
there were no allotment at all, and if the entire acreage that Cali- 
fornia has been growing in the last 2 years were grown again in 1954; 
and if that caused the price to fall to 25 cents, assuming now there 
was no support price, it would not reduce the gross income much 
more than this 50 percent cut. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. You do not base it on your gross: you base it on 
you! net, do you not é 

Mr. Suvuvris. It would considerably reduce the net. I will admit 
that. 

Mr. ABERNI buy. You do not know what the net would be now ? 

Mr. Suvttis. 1 did not figure it out carefully. I will tell you why. 
Because it would have had a different weighting of counties where 
costs are different, and J just did not have time to firure out the net 
cash income under the pattern if everybody stayed in cotton and the 
Pp rice were only 25 cents. 

Mr. Aserneriy. I want to ask this one question. I want to be fair 
about this and I think you people do, too. Do you not agree with me 
that the case has been made out on the basis of an impossible national 
allotment? You have used an assumed national allotment which is 
impossible. 

Mr. Suvuris. May I go a little further and say that I did make out 
another case—— 

Mr. Anerneruy. Let us go away from that. Let us answer one 
thing at a time. 

Mr. Suvutris. I admit that this acreage I gave you was based 
that assumption. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And every Ww tness who has testified has testi 
fied on the as umption that the national allotment would be L7.500.000 
acres: and if it should be thus and so, it would happen to this State 
or that one. That is a true interpretation. 

Mr. Suuttis. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. My figures may be wrong. I just made a calcu 


lation here. If every single acre was planted, the national allotment 


could not po sibly be less than 18,180,000 acres. It could not possibly 
be. We have got to take into consideration the acres that will not be 
planted. I think it will come nearer running, on the basis of past 
experience, better than 20 million acres if the very minimum allot- 
ment was imposed. L just want you to take a look at that and see if 
you do not agree with it. 

’ Mr. Suutris. I have no intelligent opinion on it, s 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ausert. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we ought to get from the 
Department an idea about what the next allotment will be because it 
seems we are going to be arguing here about assumptions that may or 
may not be correct. If the Department can give us at least within 
reasonable limits an estimate of what the allotment will be next year, 
[ think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Anernetuy. No, no, now wait just a minute. These peole did 
present. We fixed the minimum national allotment at 21 million 
acres for 1950. At that time we had a carryover on almost 7 million 
bales of cotton. Where did we wind up in less than 12 months? We 
wound up with a very tight shortage. We imposed export control; 
We did not do it: it was done to us. 

That being the experience of 1950—and here we have an anticipated 
carryover next year of only 5 million bales, almost 2 million bales less 
than we had when we went under quotas before—I honestly think we 
re just trying to scare ourselves into a control program. I think it is 
possible that we can avoid it next year. I think it is quite possible 
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that we may avoid it because we will have almost 2 millon bales less 
carryover next year than we had when we went under quotas in 1950. 

So if we had a 21 million acre minimum in 1950 and actually finally 
allotted 21,553,000 acres, would it not seem reasonable to assume that 
22,500,000 acres certainly ought to be the minimum for 1954? If it is, 
we will not be so bad off. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. McIntire. Just one short question. Mr. Shultis, on page 6 do I 
understand correctly that following from page 5 onto page 6 you people 
have made something of a preliminary estimate as to what use might 
be made of the projected acreage that would be withdrawn from cot- 
ton production ? 

Mr. Suuttis. Yes. This was done in a conference at Bakersfield 
last week in which every county agent gave his opinion, his best 
judgment, after having consulted with the fieldmen for the sugar com- 
panies and with the fieldmen for the oil companies and so on, as to 
what the acreage would probably go into. It was not an opinion as 
to what it should go into. It was an opinion as to what they thought 
the farmers in those counties would do. 

Mr. McInttre. In referring to page 6 I notice you have here an item 
for sugar beets, 43,500 acres, if contracts were available. If contracts 
were not available, what would that acreage go into? 

Mr. Suuttis. That I cannot answer. We were pretty well assured 
that that would be within our plant capacity and that that would prob- 
ably be available. 

The CHairman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Shultis. 

Mr. Suuttis. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuHarrman. Before the committee adjourns, the Chair would 
like to place in the record a letter from Mr. Patten of Arizona, to 
which is attached a telegram addressed to Mr. Patten from Ernest 
Johannsen, president, Yuma County SRM Bureau. If there is no 
objection, that telegram and the letter will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The letter and telegram are as follows :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. CLirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please include the contents of the enclosed wire from 
Mr. Johannsen as part of the record of the hearings on cotton acreage allotment. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
HaAroip A. Patren, Member of Congress. 





Yuma, Ariz., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. HaroLp PATTEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Following is copy of night letter sent to Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 

1954 cotton acreage allotments under present law would effect Yuma County’s 
agric ulture and general economy more percentagewise than any other area in 
the Nation, because (1) thousands of acres of new land under recently com- 
pleted irrigation projects have gone into production, largely to cotton during 
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pa } Years, with more thousands being added each year; (2) a heavy switch 
» n has been made on old land, because of impact of high support price 
nd s¢ ning of market on flax, alfalfa seed, etc.; (3) operation of present law 
eould easily result in 75 percent or more reduction in cotton production from 
this year's acreage, 
Yuma County Farm Bureau and its 500 members feel that it was not the in- 
en 1 of the Congress nor the Department of Agriculture to complicate the 
ble adjustment, but rather to soften them, and that it was impossible 
conditions arising at the time present law was passed, and that 
1 i in be eliminated by adoption of H. R. 5663 and S. 2106. We 
I eful idy of this situation and your support for above-mentioned 
evislatior 
ERNEST JOHANNSEN, 
President, Yuma County Farm Bureau 
Phe CHarrRM The com tee WV I} adjourn until 10 o'clock tomor 
\ ning. The first witness tomorrow morning will be Governor 
Pyle of Ai ma I have beet requ sted by the Senate committee to 
at 2 


that the Senate committee will resume its hearing 


in the Senate committee room. 
ttee adjourned unt | Wednesday 


the commit 


T 
iIpon. : 
10 a.m.. July 1, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., in 
room 1310, New House Office Building, the Honorable Clifford R. 
Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, 
Hoeven, Bramblett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, MelIntire, 
Golden, Williams, Harrison, Wampler, Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gath 
Ings, MeMillan, Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Wheeler, and Jones. 

Also present: Representatives Smith of Virginia, Rhodes, Patten, 
Hunter, and Bentsen. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will come to order. We are sorry 
we have been delayed this morning due to the quorum eall. J appre- 
ciate the committee members coming back after the quorum call. We 
have permission to sit during the general debate on this bill, so we 
will try to go through and complete the hearings either by running 
through the noon hour or by rece seine and Cc oming back this afternoon. 
We will wait until 12 o’clock to determine that. and see what the con 
venience of the committee and the witnesses may be at that time. 

We are happy to have with us this morning as the first witness, the 
distinguished Governor of Arizona, Mr. Howard Pyle. We will be 
very happy to hear from you at this time, Governor Pyle. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD PYLE, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Pyte. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Members of the 
committee and those who are here in the interests of this project, I 
appreciate the opportunity to meet with you and to discuss a matter 
that has already become the subject of a good deal of debate. I think 
it would be appropriate before we decide that we dislike each other 
for some reason or other that I welcome you to the Sun State of 
Arizona when and if your duties here in the Capital burden you to 
the extent of a loss of disposition and health and so forth. We will 
be very happy to have you at any time. 

I left my State to join you here not to bring pressure of any kind, 
but only to appeal to you in the name of reason, which it seems to 
me should be the basis on which every decision of government is predi- 
cated. We are 48 States, each presumed to be assuming its equitable 
di are of the responsibilities for maintaining the gener: al welfare. We 
do not ask for preferential consideration in the Southwest. We have 
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never done so, particularly, and we do not do so now. We do believe, 
however, that we have a right to ask that every State involved be 
treated as nearly as possible in this matter exactly alike. Nor are 
we unmindful of the traditional position of the South in relation 
to cotton production. 

I say at the outset that undoubtedly in the comments that will be 
made in the few minutes that are mine before you there will be a cer- 
tain amount of redundancy in the arguments that have been presented 
before. Speaking of the traditional position of any State in relation to 
any aspect of its economy, we think of no State in the Union probably 
that has a greater right to a traditional position in relation to the live- 
stock industry than the State of Arizona. Cattle came into the United 
States of America in 1540 by way of the State of Arizona, brought 
there initially by Coronado. So from that day until now the State 
of Arizona and its companion States of California and New Mexico 
have shared what might be described as a traditional right to a position 
as one of the leading stock-raising States of the United States. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago we 7 more cattle in Arizona than 
people; I should say approximately 1,750,000 head. Today we have 
more nearly 750,000 head of cattle, and our livestock industry con- 
tinues to decline for reasons well known to most of you who are ac- 
quainted with the agricultural and livestock makeup of the States 
involved. I think it sigfinificant to note here, and I would like to put 
it in the record, if I may, that the States of Texas, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma have registered in the last 10 to 12 years a 
total gain in livestock production, according to the figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of 132 percent; whereas the States of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina have enjoyed a gain in the livestock business of 469 
percent—North Carolina dist anmnlvinat itself by enjoying an increase 
of some 500 percent. 

In other words, the point I am trying to make is that the transition 
that is tak ice In agric ulture and livestock growing in the United 
States is si ‘ant in that there are changes in the traditional status 
of the respective States in this connection. We recognize that because 
of grain feeds and perhaps superior pastureland that some of the 

Southern States previo usly identified large ly with cotton and similar 
items of agricultural production are today finding beef cattle produc- 
tion a very logical and reasonable pursuit. 

I suspect that it is even possible for you to raise better cattle for less 
than we can raise them in the W . notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a traditional right to that business. Similarly, we find that on 
irrigated lands, and a highly efficient type of cotton production, we can 
do a substantially better job than is possible in most areas in the pro- 
duction of cotton. I realize that the sentimental aspects of this thing 
from the standpoint of the Southern States is to be recognized as meri- 
torious, but in relation to the economy it strikes me that it is altogether 
to the good if we develop a new area of the United States where cotton 
can be produced, not only in larger quantities per acre but for less 
money per acre. 

As nearly as I am able to ascertain from the figures available to me, 
cotton production costs per pound in the Piedmont area are approxi- 
mately 35 cents; in the High Plains area of Texas, approximately 13 
cents; in Arizona, somewhere around 20 or 21 cents. We produce a 
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bale and a half of cotton to the acre, as compared to the general ave! 
age in the South of a half to two-thirds of a bale per acre. 

So I think we are up against a proposition which is one that has 
to be evaluated strictly on the merits of the case from the standpoint 
of the country at large, the general welfare. We recognize that 
cutbacks in acreages are inevitably necessary. We are not here to 
contend that point in any way, shape, or form. We would like to 
caution against cutbacks that would produce what we had in 1950, 
when we underestimated our needs and as a result lost a great deal 
of our export market and found ourselves subsequently in a position 
where we could not sustain the type of cotton production that we had 
known in the past. In any case we are here ready to accept whatever 
cutbacks are rational and reasonable, and sup ser them. 

On the other hand, we do not believe that a cutback of as much as 
54 percent of the cotton acreage in the State of Arizona, notwith- 
standing the granted poimt that we have probably increased our 
acreage large quantities in excess of any other State in the Union 
primarily because it has been practical ana economical to do SO, 18 
reasonable. In fact, many of our cotton producers in Arizona are 
fellows who have raised cotton in the Southern States and have been 
more or less forced out of business and have come out there: and with 
their superior know-how, have gone into the cotton business in the 
State of Arizona and done a magnificent job. 

It will be brought out, undoubtedly, in the course of these dis 
cussions that there are exceedingly large acreages of cotton in the 
State of Arizona presided over by large growers. I am not here 
arguing the position of the individual grower. I am arguing the 
position of the State that is faced with the prospect of a $100 million 
cut in cotton production. That is a thing that is very difficult to 
compensate for, if not impossible to compensate for. 

It seems to me as I conclude these planned remarks that we in the 
West mav be here largely as beggars in relation to the alinements 
that are known to be involved in the future of this question. It 
seems to me, at least, as the Governor of one of the problem States, 
so-called, that justice should not be without a voice: and that is what 
has brought me here. In fact, I should like to say by way of a casual 
observation that it seems incredible that a person of my position or 
any position in my State should appear before a committee of this 
kind finding it necessary to argue against the feasibility, practicability, 
and wisdom of cutting the agricultural production of any State by 
54 percent in any category, because most of you who know agricul 
tural production know that it becomes re: adily the backbone of any 
economy that is pertinent to the welfare of a State. 

In relation to supports and so-called planned peas tion, if there 
is any excuse or reason whatsoever for such control of any part of 
our economy, it should be that out of it should come foal if nothing 
else. I find it very difficult to believe that there is any equity in the 
situation which places Arizona in a position, along with its sister 
States, of being asked to make larger cuts in a growing situation 
that is obviously more economical and more practical and more feasible 
in this particular type of production than any of the other cotton- 
growing States. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you, and I now stand 
ready to discuss the question with you as you wish. 
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Phe Cuamman. We thank you very much, Governor Pyle, for your 
nformative and helpful statement. Are there any questions on the 
part of members of the committee 4 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Governor 
some questions. Of course we appreciate the fact that, unless the 
law is amended, the production of cotton in your area will be dras- 
tically curtailed, and that reduction would be accompanied — by 
necessary readjustments for which it might be difficult for you and 
your constituents to compensate. In view of that situation, would 


vou or would you not, Governor, favor a minimum national acreage 
allotment below which the Secretary, in IMIposIng the allotments, 
might not go 


I do not have in mind any fixed figure. The figure of 22.5 miul- 


lion acres has been discussed; 22 million acres; and 21.5 million 
acres. If we could fix a national aucreage allotment below which we 
could not go, would that appeal to you and those whom you repre 
ent? We did exactly that in the wheat bill that is now in oe Sen 
ate. We did it for exactly the same reason that I am suggesting 


we do it here, because we have had no quotas in wheat for 12 years, 
and during that time the situation was such that under the law great 
hardships would have resulted from the drastic cut which the law 
contemplated. 

Even in the ordinary administration of a program which is vital 
to the welfare of Hi peop le, the tobacco program, in the one year 
of 1948 we gant) accepted a reduction of 28 percent in our allot- 
ments. That was brought about he« ause of an order issued in Great 
Britain and at a time when Great Britain was marshaling all its dollar 
resources, and they had to curtail the purchase of American tobacco. 
Phe did not Give us any notice about it until April 1947,: after all our 
( rop hy id be en arr: anged 

So in 1948 we took a 28 percent cut, and I know that that does 
result in a very definite change in the pattern of agriculture in the 
area. Without the amendments we seek to put on the wheat bill, 
that cut would be drastic. To minimize that, we have apphed a 
national marketing allotment below which the Secretary cannot go. 
Y esterday I brought the matter up in the hope that the western group 
would five it some consideration. I have discussed it with the pro- 
ducers on the eastern seaboard and I have found no objection to it, 
the idea of having a minimum acreage allotment. 

Would you like to comment on that suggestion / 

Mr. Pyxr. I would certainly see nothing on the face of it that 
should be objectionable. I think we have to bear in mind that there 
are a certain number of vagaries in this growing business. In 1950 
Wwe set up acreages that sounded reasonable, but we did not have 
the kind of production that we have had in some of the years; and 
as a result oa know what happened. Our cotton production was 
down. We could not fill our commitments, which lost a lot of our 
foreign markets; and we created a situation which is undoubtedly 
very substantially responsible for a part of the troubles we are in 
right now. 

So I think this question of establishing the maximum or mini- 
mum acreage that can be set by the Sec retary is an extremely eriti- 
cal point, and if it can be set by such a device without running the 
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risk of putting us back in a position like we were in in 1950, [ think 
it would be altogether desirable to do so. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Will you vield there, Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. ( ‘OOLEY : Yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Governor, is that not exactly what the bill you 
are here supporting does? Does it not set a minimum? = It sets a 
minimum of 75 percent. 

Mr. Pyie. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. For every State. So then vou do favor a mini- 
hit 

Mr. Pyxe. I favor it, yes. 

Mr. Cootty. That was my next point. You have a minimum in 
this bill. ‘That is one idea of 2 minimum. My idea of a minimum 
would be to fix a certain figure and get that out of the way. Then 
there is another thing that gives us trouble in North Carolina. We 
have, I think, perhaps more little growers than any other State in the 
Union. Under the law as it is now we are not permitted to make 
adjustments within our own allotment, within our own counties and 
the State. We want to amend the law so as to provide that the allot- 
ment, once made to the State or to the county, may be used within the 
State or the county, to relieve hardships and bring about equity in the 
use of the acreage. Do you have any objection to that / 

Mr. Pyue. I cert: ainly would not. After all, every State has its 
individual problem, and it should be sovereign in its relationship to 
how it handles that problem. 

Mr. CooLey. | hope that we can agree on two proposit ions. One is 
the national acreage allotment, at some figure. I do not have any 
idea about where it should be. Second, provisions that would enable 
communities to adjust their own situations. If we can agree on those, 
that still leaves the big problem that you are here about; that is, this 
East-West proposition. What can be done about that, or should be 
done about that, I do not know. It is a matter this committee has 
to decide. If we could get the noncontroversial aspects out of the 
way. then we could consider the proposition that is concerning you, 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Avusert. The fact is, of course, from the figures which the De- 
partment has furnished us, we do have now a figure which will prob- 
ably be the national allotment of something like 17.5 million acres. 
The point Mr. Cooley is making is whether that figure should be raised, 
You think it should ? 

Mr. Pytr. [think so, yes. I think we are placing ourselves in jeop- 
ardy in the line of our previous experience to resort to such a figure. 
] really do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Governor, I am one of those who under no cir- 
cumstances always accepts the advice of the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or any other agency of Government. I am sure 
you share that opinion yourself. I ‘do not agree that the law requires 
that the Department of Agriculture set the national allotment at 17.5 
million acres next year. I think any fair construction put on the law 
will show that it does not require them to do that. If this committee 
and this Congress had listened to these experts in 1949, cotton goods 
would have been #4 and $5 a yard because we would not have hs ud any 
cotton. They wanted to set the national allotment at 18.5 million acres, 
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even though they knew—and even though they know now—that when 
acreage allotments are imposed on any crop, the full extent of the 
allotment is never planted. 

Your section came nearer planting its allotment, I believe, in 1950, 
than in any other State inthe Union. I think even California, which 
has had a highly rapid increase in cotton production, particularly in 
the last 2 years, did not plant its entire allotment. I think about 4 
percent—I may stand corrected on that—went unplanted in Cali- 
fornia. 

If we were to set the national allotment, or if the Department of 
Agriculture should set the national allotment at 17.5 million acres, 
there would not be a bale of cotton exported from this country next 
vear and we would not have enough to clothe our own people. For- 
eign producers would be invited to increase their production and tie 
world cotton market would then be stolen from the American cotton 
farmer. 

If that is the leadership that the Department of Agriculture is 
going to give us now, which was the same kind that they gave us in 
1950 insofar as cotton allotments were concerned, may the Lord pity 
the cotton farmer, whether he be from Arizona or from Mississippi. I 
have made a speech. I have not asked a question. I beg your pardon. 
I want to continue one step further. 

In 1950—I do not remember the exact figure; I think I can get it— 
there was less than 19 million acres of cotton planted, even though the 
national allotment was 21,553,000 acres. These same experts, one 
of whom is not in the Department now, but is with the American Farm 
Bureau, were up here in the well of this very committee shedding tears 
about what this bad committee and the Congress were about to do to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and insisting that we should not 
fix a minimum national allotment as Mr. Cooley has now proposed. 
But, in any event, we did fix it at 21 million, and 553,000 additional 
acres were allotted to remove hardships; and they planted less than 
19 million acres of cotton. 

Those times were difficult and they were uncertain. I realize that 
they did not plant to the extent then, as they might do now. But it 
is reasonable to assume, and we definitely know, that they will not 
plant all of their allotment. It is reasonable to assume that they 
would plant considerably less of the allotment than they planted dur- 
ing the prewar days of 1941. So, although I de not claim to be ar 
expert, I can read and I do know what we planted and what we har- 
vested before. 

In my judgment a minimum allotment of 22.5 million acres would 
not be bad, and I do not think it would produce a surplus of cotton. 
We have a very bad situation out in the West right now. My under- 
standing is that west Texas, where they are producing a lot of short- 
staple cotton—we will not go into the merits or the demerits of its 
qualitv—but I do not know what that crop is going to be out there. 
We will get a pretty good idea in a few days. I think anyone who 
knows anything about the production of cotton knows that if they 
do not get a rain out there—this year’s crop is not going to be too large. 

One other point, and then I am through. We “went into 1950 with 
a surplus of nearly 7 million bales of cotton. It was, to be exact, 
6,800,000 bales. They tell us now that we will go into next year with 
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probably 5 million bales. That is assuming that we get a normal 
production, and if the drought continues we are not going to get it. 
There are some men sitting there right now from the Delta region of 
my State, which produces a million bales of cotton, and they will tell 
you that their crop is not any better than 75 percent of what it was last 
year. Of course that is farmer's talk. He always can see the dark 
side better than he can the bright, but the facts are that prospects are 
not good. 

What are we all disturbed about? Our situation is not nearly so 
bad as it was 3 years ago insofar as the surplus is concerned. It is 
true that our exports are lower, but our surplus is lower and our 
prospective production is lower. So all of the case—and I do not 
blame you gentlemen—that you have built up here on the basis of 17.5 
million acres is not built on what the true situation is. I do not be- 
lieve you are trying to present a false case. But I think you will agree 
with me—if what I have said is true, and I know it is true—that our 
situation for 1954 is not nearly as gloomy as some would represent it. 

Mr. Pye. My answer to your question is “Amen”; I think you 
have made one of the best witnesses so far in my judgment. I would 
just like to add this to your appraisal of the situation in Texas, in 
particular. Oklahoma is also caught in this same drought situation. 
I spent enough years in Oklahoma and Texas to know that they raise 

lot of cotton in those States and they depend entirely on rainfall 
to produce it. I think we are going to have, as Congressman Aber- 
nethy has said, a very noticeable lack of production in these two 
States. Furthermore, I think it is worthy of mention here we have 
had an exceedingly unusual growing situation in Arizona this year. 
Cotton that should be so high is about this high, because of a very 
cool spring. We have not “had the heat that we nominally have 
through June, so our cotton growth is not what it has been. Fur- 
thermore, I think there is no doubt but what the very situation that 
we are arguing here is creating uncert: ainty on the part of a lot of 
our cotton growers. 

I anticipate, along with my colleagues here, that we are going to 
have substantial inclinations on the part of our growers to go to 
diversionary crops rather than risk the uncertainty of a future in a 
situation that is obviously presently, at least, being figured on the 
basis of a shortage situation. I think they like to create that kind of 
a thing because it makes a very pleasant way to keep the thing in a 
sweat. So I agree 100 percent with Congressman Abernethy that 
there are a lot of factors here that probably will justify the position 
that maybe we are more exercised about this than we need to be. 

But we cannot, gentlemen, take the chance of running the risks 
that we ran in 1950 and come up with, in addition to this fact 

Mr. Asernetuy. We lost the world cotton market in 1950. 

Mr. Pyte. Right. And that is probably largely responsible for 
the very situation we find ourselves in right now, where we do not 
know what constitutes more than we can carry over. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Before you leave the stand, I just want to differ 
with you on one thing. I know it is typical of the people of the West 
to boast ; you get that from your Texas cousins. I do not agree with 
you that you people or any of your western friends produce cotton 
any cheaper or more efficiently than we do. It is nice to brag and 
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boast, but my land is better than yours, and probably our water is 
not as normal because as ] do not have the benefit of the irrigation 
which you people have—which I help pay for, incidentally. You 
understand that. 

Mr. Pyue. I realize that. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Of course you are trying to get my acreage, too. 
My land costs we less: I do not have the water expense ‘that you have. 
ind I do not have the investment in land that you have. There are 
just a lot of advantages over our oar. too. Come over and watch 
us grow some cotton sometime and see how efliciently we can produce 
it. I think we can produce it just as cheaply as the West. Inci- 


dentally, this proposal will take 600,000 acres—if 17.5 million acres 
is correct, Which it is not—from my State out of cotton. You know 
it is just as bad to take 600,000 acres out of Mississippi as it 1s 600,000 


mn California. It is just as bad for one as it is the other. Now, J 
want you people to shed some tears for my folks. 

Mr. PyLr. We will do that, ir. if t will alive a any consolation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not say that arr but I do not agree 
with you that you can produce it ches aper. 

Mr. Pyte. That would be a matter for extended debate. We have 
got a lot of discussion here this morning that is pertinent to the ques 
tion. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Nor is it as good. 

Mr. Pyne. Of course I might argue with you there. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know you would. 

Mr. Pyie. We are not here to argue particularly, but instead 
present as unemotional a presentation as possible. On the subject of 
those who are paying for reclamation in my part of the world, we 
have paid for a little in TVA and 

Mr. Anernetiy. That is right, and flood control. 


Mr. Pyne. That is right. We are 48 States and it is high time we 
stopped pl ‘king each other’s bones about some ot these spectacular 


details and got down to the basic elements of how do we keep these 
tS States 1n operation ¢ how do we maintain a backlog ot agricultural 
potential without bankru pti iw the industry across the country. 

In conclusion [ would simply like to make this recommendation, 
particularly to Congressman Abernethy and the others of you who 
have been so gracious to hear me. I believe there is a basis on which 
we as, first of all, citizens of the United States of America and not 
necessarily citizens of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, or California, or 
Arizona, can figure out a way to safeguard the agricultural economy 
of this country : large—not at the expense of one State in prefer- 
ence to another, but in a rational approach to what can be a liveable 
situation for all of these States, admitting at the outset that some cur- 
tailment is undoubtedly essential to the general welfare. 

I would suggest that we join our forces ri ather than be continuously 
divided on fronts that are of grave concern to our separate welfare as 
well as our collective welfare. 

Mr. Hinz. Governor, you know my territory is Colorado, the irri- 
gated section. We have almost the same identical trouble that you are 
mentioning in wheat. The question is very simply that Task. I want 
to answer Mr. Abernethy by saving, first of all, we will take him on 
any time he is ready about the cheapness of producing wheat. If he 
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thinks he can produce wheat or cotton as cheap as some of these areas 
in the West, he just needs to make a trip out there to see how badly he 
is mistaken. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Hiti. No, I will not yield. I will take him on when the com- 
mittee has more time. In regard to changing your crops, I am sure 
you would like to give this committee a little information on how hard 
and tough it is for an irrigated section, or a dry plains section, that 
is really a one-crop area to change over into another type of crop as 
compared with Mississippi or North Carolina or any of these other 
eastern States that can shift into various crops. You cannot do that 
inmy area. If you take wheat away from the territory I represent in 
eastern Colorado, I cannot even imagine, with as much experience 
as I have had in agriculture, what crop farmers would grow. I know 
you have some areas where it is almost impossible to switch from one 
crop to another. I would like to have you discuss that for just a 
moment. 

Mr. Pyie. Our situation, 1 must confess, is silightly different from 
yours. 1 would be less than fair to this committee if I failed to make 
this point clear. Colorado and its problem concerning wheat and the 
peculiar climate conditions and other factors that contr ibute to your 
situation is undoubtedly in a most critical position in relation to this 
problem. In Arizona, where we are able to farm 12 months out of the 
vear with a very interesting program of planned cultivation, it is 
not nearly so diflicult for us to arrange diversion of ¢ rops. But there 
again we have our problem of dealing in staples, which is to say a 
thing like wheat or cotton, which is a fundamentally sound and non 
perish: able item, which can be stoc kpiled and kept in reserve, if neces 
sary, if you have an excess of produc tion. 

W hen we LO Into cant: lou} ves, which we OTOW in oreat production ; 
when we go into truck crops, which we grow with equal facility, it is 
a type of ee that we go into only when we absolutely are 
forced into it and it is not what we describe as stable a type of ap- 
proach to our agr seciaaets economy as it should be. 

However, our situation in relation to yours, Congressman Hill, 
not quite the same. I agree that your position is extremely critical 
in that relation and ours is within reason. But beyond that, we can 
do some rather amazing things, and we are doing it. That is why I 
say to you, Congressman Abernethy, I think this very situation of 
which we speak here this morning is going to put many an Arizona 
farmer into the alfalfa business or related fields because he is begin- 
ning to be just a little bit skeptical about the future of this cotton 
situation. 

You do not like to have several hundred acres of cotton and wind 
up with a price structure that simply makes it prohibitive for you 
to try to operate. Tap reciate the point you have made, Representa- 
tive Hill; but I would be less than fair if I did not except our situa- 
tion slightly over yours because we can divert within reason without 
utterly destroying our economy. But we cannot to the tune of 54 
percent of our acreage. We just cannot do that overnight. We 
might be able to take a smaller percentage and do a fairly successful 
job, but not to that extent. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield ¢ 
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Mr. Hi. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Continuing that same discussion, is it not a fact that 
this year, speaking of 1953, as well as 1952, in anticipation of cotton 
quotas, some of your farmers did shift from other crops to cotton 
so that in the event quotas were invoked, they would not lose their 
normal cotton acreage and could still fall back into those crops which 
they had been producing ? 

Mr. Pye. Representative Jones, I am afraid that would be merely 
a matter of conjecture on my part. If such a thing has happened, 
it has been without my knowledge. I presume that it could have 
happened. Are you contending positively that it has happened, as a 
matter of fact? 

Mr. Jones. I am basing that on some conversations that I have had 
with people from Arizona. Some of the people from my district 
have moved to your State. Some other people from my district go 
out there and spend a part of the year. I have some other friends 
who have investments out there in cotton, I might add, and I have 
tried to familiarize myself to some extent with the practices that are 
followed in irrigated sections. I was rather amazed when Mr. Hill 
made the statement that he did about the difficulty of switching be- 

cause it has been my understanding from the people I have seen go 
out there that is one of the inducements, because it was so diversified 
that they could raise this or they could raise that, and that you have 
an opportunity of diversification which many sections do not have. 

This spring I was talking, as others have, about the possibility of 
cotton quotas, and from more than one source got the information, 
and I presume it is correct, that many farmers, fearing that their 
cotton acreage was going to be cut and anticipating quotas next year, 
had actually pl: inted cotton that they would not have planted if they 
nad had some assurance that we would not be faced with the necessity 
for cotton quotas. 

I think in that respect the States that contribute to this surplus, 
certainly a surplus is added to when people go into production on 
the basis or on the theory that they are going to increase the value 
of their land and give it a cotton base, so to ‘speak, should do that. 
When you speak of the cutbacks, it would appear that you are basing 
all of your figures on the immediate past years and on the theory of 
this 3-year basis as suggested in the bill of Mr. Hunter; and rather 
than to accept the pi e that we have followed for other crops, in 
cotton, a 5-year base; in wheat, a 5-year base; and things like that, 
you are trying to take a special position. 

The point I wanted to bri ing out especially was the fact that, rather 
than being difficult to diversify, your section is probably more adapt- 
able to diversification than any other section of the country. 

Mr. Pyte. Which point I have admitted. 

Mr. Jones. And another thing I was saying, you mentioned canta- 
loups a minute ago, and I could not help but think that anyone who 
can grow cantaloups should get into that. I watch the menu here in 
the House Restaurant, and a half a cantaloup is 40 cents. It seems 
io me if they can sell them for 40 cents, there surely should be money 
in cataloups. 

Mr. Pyie. Unfortunately the vegetable crops to which you refer, 
and I know you are speaking seriously as well as facetiously 

Mr. Jones. I am serious. 
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Mr. Pyie. Our vegetable growers have taken the worst beating in 
the last 18 months for reasons of weather and market conditions and 
peculiar whims of nature that you could possibly imagine. I wish I 
had the figures here to quote for you. But one friend of mine has 
practically gone broke in the last 18 months. They either are fat as 
fools one weekend or stripped to the core the next weekend. In other 
words, they rarely ever reach that happy year-in-and-year-out sta- 
bility which is common to items of growth like wheat and cotton and 
stable articles that are in that category. 

Furthermore, you have a situation existing where you have price 
supports under cotton which makes it a much more attractive item 
as with a lot of these other supported agricultural products; whereas 
in the vegetable crops you have no price support. You are strictly 

gambling on what the results are going to be. And while that is not 
al we grant it, human nature being what it is, the inclination is 
to move in that direction. 

As to the point you made in relation to the planting of extra acre- 
age of cotton in order to provide a base for allotments, I will have 
to confess, sir, that I have no facts to support that conversational item, 
as you introduced it into the record here. I think before it became 
an established fact, it would be rather important that it be so identi- 
fied, because I know a lot of cotton growers and I know a lot of our 
agricultural people, and this is the first time I have ever heard this 
point raised. 

Mr. Jones. One other question. What percentage of the acreage 
is dependent where irrigation is practiced ¢ 

Mr. Pye. We irrigate approximately a million acres of land in 
Arizona—not all of it in the central area, of course; but throughout 
the State we have approximately a million acres under irrigation. 

Mr. Jones. How many acres do you have in ¢ ultivation! 

Mr. Pyte, That is the total cultivation. 

Mr. Jones. And it is all irrigated ¢ 

Mr. Pye. Practically all. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You were over in the Senate yesterday afternoon. 
Did you hear the testimony over there? 

Mr. Pyzex. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Asrrnetuy. Probably you were there when it was brought out 
the percentage of your I: ind and your farms out in Arizona that were 
planted in cotton. Do you recall what that was? 

Mr. Pyrite. The percentage of our land that is planted in cotton? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pyrite. About 50 percent. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In other words, about 50 percent of your farm 
land out there is planted in cotton. I just want to bring this out to 
give you a little comparison. In my county, I believe the county 
factor is about 18 percent. In other words, the average county 
through the Cotton Belt, the percentage runs around 15, 16, 17 and 18 
percent; they put that percentage of their land in cotton. I believe 
your section and probably Kern County, Calif—I may be wrong 
about it being Kern; it is one of those San Joaquin counties—have 
the highest percentage of its land in cotton. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Pyte. I think so. 

Mr. Anernetuy. In other words, there is less diversification in those 
sections than any other place in the Cotton Belt. 
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Mr. Pyite. How many acres of farmland do you have in your State ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not know what the acreage is, but it is con- 
siderable. Practically all the State is cultivated—not all of it, be- 
cause there are some forests and pasture lands. 

Mr. Pytr. Would you have as much as a million acres of farm land ? 

Mi. ApnerNetHy. Sure. Several times. 

Mr. PYLE. Then you would reason that you have more diversifica- 
tion than we have? 

Mr. AperNnetuy. Bound to be. 

Mr. Pyze. I would like to make this point, too. The cotton land 
that is in atic tion can be plowed under after the crop is harvested 
and other crops planted between them and the next time that we go 
to bat. We have a 12-month agricultural situation. 

Mr. Anernetiry. | understand that is possible. 

Mr. Pytr. So we have marca more diversification than might 
lied by simply 50 percent of it in cotton because that land at 
imes of the year may be in acteietiiinas oli e. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. W hat is your water situation out there now ? 

Mr. Pyztr. Reasonably good. Our irrigated situation is excellent 
at the present moment. We have storage to more than meet our 
needs. Our pump situation in some areas is critical, but not from a 
storage point of view at this time. 

Phe Cnamman. Mr. Rhodes, author of one of the bills, is present 


be lip 


other 


this morning. Would you care to ask any questions, Mr. Rhodes ?¢ 
. Ruopes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to merely 
expr ess ny personal appreciation to the Governor of Arizona for 


being here and to thank the chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee for your kindness—not that it is any surprise to me that this 
great committee would be so courteous; but I do thank you for the 
consideration that you have shown the Governor. 

Those of you w ho know me have heard me speak of the Governor 
often, and Iam very glad for you to have a chance to meet him so you 
will know the remarks I made are not stretching the truth too far. 
Thank you. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Patten, do you care to ask any questions? 

Mr. Parren. I appreciate very much the chairman’s permission to 
allow me to reecho my colleague’s comments. We are particularly 
pleased that you listened to our Governor and that you asked him 
pointed questions, which I am sure you got direct answers to from 
him. I hope that will influence the committee’s judgment in the 
allocation of acreage for cotton for the western growers. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, could I say this in closing. I thank you 
very much for your gracious reception, ‘and I would like to share your 
concern over this problem in this respect. It is a very tough thing 
to deal with. I feel confident that you gentlemen are equal to an 
equitable solution to it. That is where I would like to rest my case. 
Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. The next witness is Mr. Cecil H. Collerette. 
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STATEMENT OF CECIL H. COLLERETTE, CASA GRANDE, ARIZ., CHAIR- 
MAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cotiteretre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Cecil H. Collerette. I live in Casa Grande, Ariz. I am the 
chairman of the board of directors of the Arizona Cotton Growe1 
Association. I am a cotton farmer and own and operate my ownh 
farm. I would like to make clear in the beginning that we recognize 
that reduction of surplus cotton 1s necessary when acreage allotments 
are put into effect. We, in supporting this legislation, do not deny 
our obligation to participate in the steps necessary to accot iphi 
that. Weare ready and willing to make reduction in acreage and i 
production. 

Sut our study of the present law governing acreage allotments of 
cotton, as applied to Arizona, shows such law to be unrealistic. 1 
equitable, and so drastic as to create an economic shock that we feel 
we cannot live with. This, I believe, is best illustrated by recognizing 
that of all lands in Arizona, 69.6 percent are feck rally owned and co 
tribute very little to the State’s total economy. Our cultivated acres 
in 1940 were 681,000. Our cultivated acres in 1952 were 1,300,01 
This shows that our agriculture has, during and since the war, show) 
avery great increase and now comprises a large part of the total Stat 
economy. I want at this time to make it clear to vou ge tlemen of 
the committee that when we refer to cultivated lands in Arizona, ° 
refer only to irrigated lands, because without irrigation, lands cannot 
be tilled in our arid country. 

Last year, of our Jand in cultivation—which amounted to approx 
mately LS500,000 acres—620,000 acres, or approximately oO percent, 
were planted to cotton and contributed about $205 million of a total 
agricultural income of $415 million. Our next largest source of ag 
cultural income is from livestock, amounting to approx! miatel S18 
million in 1952; and I am sure you gentlemen are entirely fox edie 
with what has already happened in that field. 

The percentage of the total irrigated acreage planted to cotton 
1952, when the farmer was the sole judge of what was his best crop, 
indicates that cotton as a crop is ideally suited to our lands and om 
climate and that our agricultural operation is basically cotton. Under 
the present law, if the Secretary determined to allot 18 million acres 
which would normally produce ap yproximately 10 million bales, Ari 
zona would be required to accept a reduction of 52.8 percent, or d29.- 
000 acres of 620,000 acres planted in 1952; or, on a 20 million acre 
total allotment, 47.6 percent, or 296,400 acres of a total of 620,000 
planted in 1952 

We believe that any fair and competent analysis of this situation 
will show that such a drastic cut in our major crop will result in such 
a serious condition that the entire State economy will be in grave 
danger. We have tried diligently and honestly to accept our respon 
sibility in making the necessary reduction and believe the proposal 
limiting our allotment to 75 percent of the 1952 planted acres will, 
when analyzed, show we are making the greatest proportionate con 
tribution to that reduction, and that such "reduc tion is as great as we 
can stand without dire economic consequences. 
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The Cuamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Collerette, for your 
statement before the committee. Are there any questions on the part 
of members of the committee? Mr. Abernethy? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Collerette, did I understand your statement 
correctly that you are now planting half of all the agricultural land 
in Arizona in cotton ? 

Mr. Cotieretre. Approximately 50 percent. Those are approxi- 
mate figures. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is about three times as much as you were 
planting 5 years ago? 

Mr. Co.uerette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneriuy. And you have increased it again this year? 

Mr. Coutererre. I doubt very much if there will be any substan- 
tial increase in our State figures this year. 

Mr. Asernetiy. Did you not have a witness before the Senate 
committee yesterday who pointed out an increase of 15,000 acres in 
just one spot out there ? 

Mr. Co.ttererre. But the total State plantings, I doubt, will show 
any great increase. I could not answer that question specifically. 
Mr. Apsernetuy. It will show an increase, you think. The next 
port will show an increase / 

Mr. Cotiererre. It is possible. 
Mr. Aserneruy. How mach land do you own? 
Mr. Coitererre. Almost a section, within 6 acres. 

Ir. Aperneruy. How much of it do you plant in cotton? 

Mr. Cotieretrre. Usually about half or a little less. 

Mr. Anernetiy. How much did you plant last year? 

Mr. Cottererre. Approximately half of my acreage. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Do you not know exactly what you planted? 
Mr. Cottererre. Three hundred twenty-five acres. 

Mr. Anernetny. How much did you plant this year ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. The same. 

Mr. Anerneriry. Of course in presenting this bill, you have picked 
your most favorable year in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Cottererre. How wes that? 

Mr. Aperneriry. You have picked your most favorable year for 
your allotment. 

Mr. Cottererre. For the allotments? 

Mr. Anernetiy. And for my State you have picked the most un- 


Pe «oh! 
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Mr. Cotiererre. That I cannot answer. We in supporting this 
lecislation felt that it would bring the pe riod of time which you would 
Use a base year for determining allotments more within line of 


the recent trends of production of cotton. 

Mr. Anerneriry. Let us see about that. Last year we planted 
considerably large acreage of rice down in my State, and rice also 
h t VASE period. We pian ted COMMARERINY more wheat than we 


1 


planted the year before. Wheat has a base period. There are some 


sections in the tobacco belt whe re they probab ly pl: anted more. They 
have a base. Is it your honest opinion now that we ought to take 
the ‘aeons’ Adjustment Act as it applies to all of these basic 


commodities and change the base of all of them to the very last year 
of produc tion Do you fee] we ought to do that ? 
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Mr. Cot.ererre. I feel that the base should be on years that would 
reflect more realistically the normal trends to take care of our agri- 
cultural trends. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Then, as I understand you, and you are speaking 
as a western grower, it is your feeling that we should take the last 
year as the base for all basic commodities; that is, that the wheat 
law should be amended and take the last year; the tobacco law; the 
rice law; and so on. That would be in keeping with the position 
of you and others. 

Mr. Cotiererre. You might say that, because we ask that no State 
be reduced more than 25 percent of their 1952 plantings. That is 
the main point that we are making in our statement. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What you are proposing here is to amend a very 
basic thing. It is the very backbone of our agricultural program; 
that is, that the object of the program in the event of overproduction 
was to put the acreage in the hands of those who have been historically 
the producers of that particular crop. That was the theory of the 
law. You understand that? 

Mr. Cotiererre. Yes, sit 

Mr. Anerneruy. What you want to do is not to put the acreage 
of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and so on in the hands of those 
who have historically produced it, but to put it in the hands of those 
who were producing it just yesterday, and only yesterday; or last 
year, and only last year. 

Mr. Couvererre. I think, Congressman, that we also have to recog- 
nize that there are changes in the historical areas of producing these 
crops. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I understand that. But if we should amend the 
law as to one—if it should be amended as to cotton and put the acreage 
into the hands of the man who was producing cotton yesterday and 
not historically—then we also should amend it as to rice, corn, wheat, 
and so on 

Mr. Cottererre. That might be true. I do not believe I am in a 
position to take any part in the wheat or rice allotments. I am not 
familiar with them at all. 

Mr. Anernetiy. A crop is a crop. 

Mr. Coutiererre. Historically that might be so. 

Mr. Asperneruy. If you are going to amend it as to one, do you 
not agree that the fair thing to do would be to amend it as to all 
and change the entire philosophy of the act; not putting the crop into 
the hands of those who have historically grown it, but into the hands 
of those only who are growing it as of this immediate hour $ 

Mr. Couurrerre. I think, Congressman, that a lot of the folks who 
are growing cotton in the West have been growing cotton for years. 

Mr. Asnerneruy. I agree with that. 

Mr. Cotiererre. So it only happens that they happened to move 
their base of operations, but they are people who are historically 
cotton-producing people. 

Mr. Poace. We have had some experience, particularly in rice, of 
assigning a quota to an individual rather than to the land. Are you 
suggesting that we ought to assign cotton quotas to the individual 
farmer rather than to the individual piece of land ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. No, Congressman Poage, I am not. I am only 
pointing out that just because a person decides to move to another 
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urea, he should not be penal zed fron domg th thing that he has 
been doing for a lifetime. 

Mr. Poace. Then it seems to me vou necessarily believe that we 
should assign the quota to the man rather than to the land, because 
vou suggest that if a person leave , lana hich is Suitable Tor cotton 
prod tion or tor. es prod tion, and move ott and leaves that land 
Ve i e still ought to have an opportunity to grow cotton or rice 
coli annare ew Isthat vourt v? 

Mr. CoLurer Ther t be some reason fer him having left. 
Kither his land was not suitable or the opportunity was better some 
where @iseé 

Mr. Poacr. He sold out; apparently he got a good price for his 

| ( Hye If 

Mr. Counererre. Was that the only determining factor, just because 
eg price ¢ 

\I |? Gl | re i} Ol | 1. 71 { bil I hes hat cause 
peopl > move (ne Fi ! i 1) i race hat 

hat ’ ee the capabilities of the land 
S Ou 1 the M ppl Delta 

Poxa ty } \T ; 1) lia any 

ve because he v And the fact that he moves on 

Ca lite i from 1 \iLS do ( ht ike Lexas ie@ss prod ctlve. The 

t there. What Iam trving to get straight is: If we reduce 

( otto acreage, ado vou believe that t} IS nan ought to Lye ilowed 
to move to Texas, South Carol . or somewhere and go into the 
er bu , hecause he has been in the cotton business in Arizona ? 

Mr. CoLLERETTE. I do not t k because a man moves from one 
State to another, or one co Vy to mother, | , hould be deprived of 

el eht tomake a 11\ ‘lihood. 

Mr. Poaai If he not to be deprived of the riaht to grow cotton, 
then it must be true, must it not, that he must have the positive right 


Mr. CoLuerertre. | think he hould have the right to produce the 


thing that best suited to probably his background, what he knows, 
whether it be rice, cotton, or anything else in what areas he goes into. 
Mr. Poacr. Therefore do you not come to the conclusion that you 
ought. to allot th otton a reage to the individual man rather than to 
land ¢ 
Mr. Couurrerre. I cannot go along with that, Congressman. I 
think the States should have enough allotments to take care of the 


folks who have decided to make that the place where they would try to 
work out then livelihood. 

Mr. Poagr. Do you believe, then, that you apply it on the basis of 
the individual man on the State allotment, and after you get it in the 


State, then you ought to apply it on the basis of acreage? Is that 
] } 
right 


Mr. Cottererre. I think the individual man goes to make up a part 
of the acrl ultural economy ol the state: and whenever there is not 
enough available to take care of that economy. then the man suffers 
as well as the State. , 

Mr. Poacr. Let us follow that a minute. If that is right, then 
there are how many cotton farmers in Mississippi ? 

Mr. Anerneriy. Two hundred thousand, as against about 8,000 in 


Arizona. 
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Mr. Poace. All right, let us assume there are 200,000 farm families 
depending on cotton asa livelihood in the State of Missis ppl today. 
There are 8,000 farm families in the State of Arizona. Would you 
therefore say that you must allot Miss SSIppl an allocation of about 
25 times as much land as you will allot the State of Arizona ¢ 

Mr. Couuererre. Going back to the ai xg 
have been making a livelihood on, I think—you are speaking spe if 
cally of Mississippi—that those lands for years past supported a larger 
population per acre than we have out in the West. 


nt of land that people 





Mr. Poace. They have supported a larger population. Suppose we 
rive Vou credit ror Vel brady wl > flas COI 0 \r AO it. ] unde 
stand there are now 8. 0) farin ¥r cotton land. We will Vive you 
credit up to the minute. } am not talk a about Folng back into 
history, but giving vou credit right up to now of evervbody who has 
‘come there: and there are S000, and there are ZOO OOO in M SISSIppt. 
[t seems to me if you apply your line of reasoning, Mississippi cet 


tainty should have %o times as mu hh acreage a Arizona. Would ye u 


advocate that 2 

Mr. Couttererre. I believe the ratio as has existed prior to an allot 
ment vear we are talking about has been almost in that proportion 
in the past. 

Mr. Poace. Would vou advocate giving Mississippi 25 times the 
a ‘reage that you give to Arizona ¢ 

Mer. Cotuererre. They have not had 

Mr. Poacr. No: but if we are going to place this on the basis of the 
number ot | eople, they would be entitled to Bo times as much. I did 
not raise this question about the number of people. You raised it. 

Mr. Cotuererre. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And you suggested that we oug 
people who are depending upon the cotton crop in the State of Ari 


eae : 
2)» times the acreage 


] . 7 ¢ 
ht to take care Of a 


zona. Now, there are 200.000 farmers ce pending on cotton in Missis 
SIpp1. Are you foing to take eare of them on the same bas s you take 


care of those 8,000 in Arizona, or are you going to think they are some 
kind of second-class citizens and that a man in Arizona should be 
allowed to make a very substantial income, whereas that man in 
Mississippi should not ever have more than S180 a year; that he should 
eat sowbelly and beans ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. I think it should be kept on the same percentage 
basis that 1t is now, when we do not have allotments. It does not 
necessarily need to change. 

Mr. Poacr. Are you talking about land or are you talking about 
men? You tell me one time you believe that each State should have 
e ough land alloeated to take care of all the people who are dep ndent 
upon that crop in the State in the same ratio. I presume. That is what 
I want to find out, if you want to apply a different ratio or not. 

Mr. Cottererre. They have been taking care of those people with 
the Jands they have now. 

Mr. Poacr. Have they been taking care of them adequately ? 

Mr. Cotitererre. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. Poacr. You just told me a lot of those people were coming out 
to your State because they could do better out there. 

Mr. Couiererre. I just raise the question. Why are they coming 
out? Is it because they can do better ¢ 
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Mr. Poace. You indicated that they came and that a man can do 
better in Arizona. You agree that that is true, do you not? If you 
have not said it, you will agree that it is true, will you not? 

Mr. Coucererre. | assume that it must be or they would probably go 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Poace. I come back to the proposition : Should you penalize 
those families who are still in Mississippi? And I mean no reflection 
on the State of Mississippi; we have a lot of people in East Texas 


who are ine tly that same condition. ‘The point I am trying to get 
at is: Do vou think those people ought to be olven a different standard 
of living from the people in Arizona ? 

4 


Mr. Cottererre. Congressman Poage, the point I am trying to 
make, I think we ought all to have equal rights regardless of where 
we ure, 

Mr. Poace, Then will that not require 25 times as much acreage in 
Mississippi as it will in Arizona ¢ 

Mr. Conuererre. I could not right offhand put figures together in 
order to substantiate or disprove that. 

Mr. Poace. I think again you have not testified to this, but I have 
heard it said and I do not doubt it at all, that Arizona is much more 
productive than many parts of east Texas. With 1 acre in Arizona 
vou will grow more cotton than we will be able to grow on, we will say, 
4 or 5 acres of east Texas land. Consequently, if you gave Arizona 
the same number of acres per man that you give east Texas, you actu 
ally give that man in Arizona a much greater income, do you not? 

Mr. Cotzererre. That would be true. 

Mr. Poacr. And yet all I asked vou was: Are you willing to give 
that man in east Texas the same number of acres that you give each 
man in Arizona ¢ 

Mr. Cotiererre. No; I do not believe that my statement meant 
that. The thing I was trying to say is that we ought to keep it on 
about the same basis as it hs as been in recent years, 

Mr. Harvey. I notice in your statement you are a cotton farmer 
yourself. In 1952 what was your average yield per acre of cotton ? 

Mr. Cottererre. Approximately 750 pounds, about a bale anda half. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you have any figures as to what your cost of produc- 
tion was per pound ¢ 

Mr. Cotiererre. We have, Congressman, a number of people who 
have brought up figures. They went from one extreme to the other, 
depending on individuals and areas. I would hate to put into the 
record a figure on that because they are so controversial. 

Mr. Harvey. I asked you about your own particular instance. I 
am not going to press you if you do not like to answer the question. 

Mr. Coutererre. I would rather not answer that question for the 
record because it could be contradicted regardless of whether you 
said it was X dollars on one end, or X on the other. It would be very 
controversial and could be questioned. 

Mr. Harvey. As I say, I am not going to press you for an answer 
on that. I know full well that there must be a wide variety in the 
cost of production, even within your own immediate area. It is 
inevitable. However, we have had a great deal of discussion here with 
regard to yields which must be reflected in costs of production. I 
think it is pertinent insofar as the House is concerned to attempt, if 
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possible, to nail down just what the costs of production are in this 
relatively new cotton area, 

Mr. Cotuererre. Congressman, I would say there—and use a figure 
that the Governor used a few minutes ago, which is one that has been 
used—that the cost of producing a pound of cotton has run somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. Harvey. What was your average market price for cotton last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Couvrrerre. I would say—and this is only an estimate—that 
the average price received for cotton in Arizona last year would be 
around 32 cents. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, you had an average margin there of 
around 12 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. Couiererre. Yes, sil 

Mr. Harvey. Is the production in your area largely mechanized? 

Mr. Cotiererre. About 50 percent each way. About 50 percent 
mechanized—if you are speaking of the harvesting—and about half 
would be mechanically harvested and the other half would be hand- 
picked. 

Mr. Harvey. In your instance do you use your cotton land after the 
cotton has been harvested for an intermittent crop ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. Only some years that we can do that, depending 
on how quickly we can get that is harvested. We might be able to 
get a short crop of barley before we have to plant again, but most 
generally that would only serve as a soil-building crop i between 
because you would have to plow it up before it had matured f ir enough 
to harvest, and it would only be a soil-building crop. 

Mr. Harvey. It was brought out here during the course of the testi- 
mony of Governor Pyle that the Arizona area did have considerable 
versatility and could vary their crop program very readily. If you 
felt you had to reduce your own acreage, we will say, 50 percent, from 
325 to say half of that, or 160-some acres, what would you do with the 
remainder of that acreage that is presently being put in cotton ? 

Mr. Couuererre. It is possible that about the only thing we could 
turn to would be a soil-building crop. We might plant some barley, 
but the barley situation does not look too bright and you do not get 
near as much of a soil-building effect as you would out of alfalfa. 

Mr. Harvey. Is alfalfa your chief soil-building crop ? 

Mr. Coutiererre. It is one of our best soil-building crops; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. And it is primarily a cash crop? 

Mr. Couttererre. It yields a little return, but I think some of the 
figures show that there are years when it will only about break even. 

Mr. Harvey. Is that due to the relatively low price that you get, for 
your alfalfa ? 

Mr. Cotierette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. What is the average price out there now for baled 
alfalfa hay? 

Mr. Cotierette. I could not say the average, but the price of hay 
now is about $18 a ton. 

Mr. Harvey. In our section of the country I would not think that 
$18 a ton would be less than break-even point. Why would you say 
that $18 a ton for alfalfa is just apparently enough to break even ? 

Mr. Cotirrerre. Your water cost and cutting, raking, and baling, 
when vou figure that in there and only get $18 a ton for your hay; 
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and if you will charge off anything for your investment or on your 
land, vou will find out that you will just about break even on it. 

Mr. Harvey. What does your water cost run per acre / 

Mr. Coutererre. That varies in the areas that you might be in. 

Mr. Harvey. On your particular farm what does your water cost 
run per acre ¢ 

Mr. Couuererre. I would say approximately $20. That is only 
an approximate figure. I do not have accurate figures with me on 
that. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you use approximately the same amount of water 
for alfalfa that you would for cotton ? 

Mr. Couvererre. If I were producing only alfalfa, I might use a 
little more water for alfalfa than cotton. 

Mr. Harvey. What do you get per vear, not for one cutting but for 
a vear, from your alfalfa in terms of total tonnage / 

Mr. Cotuererre. You mean personally or for the State ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. What do you personally get ¢ 

Mr. Couvererre. On my personal operation I would say about 4 
tons a year. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words. around $70 an acre gross from alfalfa, 
and you have a cost in there of 520 for water and there is not any 
profit left between the S820 and the S70 to maintain your cost of opera 
tion ¢ There is not enough margin in S50 an acre to cover the cost 
of cutting and baling this hay? 

Mr. Coutvererre. It will cost you about $5 a ton for baling and 
then your cutting and raking, if you figure that on a custom basis, 
would run—I would hesitate to say accurately all those figures be- 
eause I have not had any custom work done on my operation 5 but 
they will be about $1.50 for cutting and probably $1 for raking; 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood of between S87 and Dd per 
ton for putting the hay in the bale. 

Mr. Harvey. Where is your market for your alfalfa as a cash crop? 
W here does it go 4 

Mr. Couuererre. Mostly to dairies and cattle feeders in the State. 

Mr. Harvey. Within your own State ¢ 

Mr. Couitererre. Yes. Some does eo out of the State, but I do 
not. know how much. 

Mr. Harvey. If vou should have a substantial reduction in your 
cotton acreage and if the best alternative is alfalfa and you are com 
pelled to use that as a cash crop, do vou think the increased produc- 
tion—we will say half of your 325 acres is converted to alfalfa 
would you be able to find an outlet for that much increased alfalfa 
production ¢ 

Mr. Contererre. We probably would, but the price of alfalfa would 
drop to such an extent they could afford to haul it out of the State. 
Farmers will not keep that stored too long. The insurance on it 
will eat it up. especially when the price of hay is low, So the price 
would go down to a point where it would move and probably move 
out of the State. The price has to get low enough so they can afford 
to truck it many times. 

Mr. Harvey. The big dairies in the metropolitan sections of Cali- 
fornia are great consumers of baled alfalfa hay, are they not? And 
naturally if you absorbed the total local market you would have to 
look to a market of that type for disposal of the product. The ques- 
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tion IT am asking is: What would be the impact upon your agricultural] 
economy if you did have to look to out of State markets for yout 
cash crop, in this case alfalfa, and whether in your opinion the cash 
outlet would be sufficient that the farmers could make a profit on the 
alfalfa, growing it as a substitute / 

Mr. Cottererre. If they went to very much alfalfa, that price, as 
I said before, would drop on down to where it would move and 
who have been growing alfalfa for some years out there have seen 
the times when there were SS. 810, and S12 a ton alfalfa. It could 
well go down to that figure again if we get too much of it in there. 

Mr. Harvey. You are Say ing’ ie on, that if the price of baled alfalfa 
dropped to $10 a ton, that » below the cost of production ¢ 

Mr. CoLueretrre. Yes, sir. 


Mr. H ARVEY. And that you had better probably discontinue farm 
ing the land than to farm it ata loss / 

Mr. Couuererre. It does have some value as a soil builder. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; we assume that. 

Mr. Cotitererrr. And some people have consistently rotated into 
alfalfa in order to maintain the fertility of their land, even though 
they might not have made very much money on their alfalfa, 

Mr. Harvey. Do you rotate on your section of land regularly ? 

Mr. Conutererre. I have consistently done that since I have been 
actively engaged in farming, 

Mr. Harvey. What is your length of rotation ¢ 

Mr. Coutteretre. Generally 4 years in alfalfa 

Mr. Anerneruy. Will the gentleman yield there? How can you 
rotate every } vears when you are planting over 50 percent ot your 
land in cotton ? 

Mr. Cotuerette. It is not any problem that I can see. Once you 
get into your rotation, you can plow out 40 acres every year of alfalfa 
and put in another 40 of alfalfa and— 

Mr. Apernetuy. You mean | year out of every 4 you plant alfalfa ? 

Mr. Coutueretre. That is right. We leave our lands in alfalfa 4 
years, That is the eeneral practice in Arizona. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you have any cash seed crop from alfalfa? 

Mr. CoLLERETTE. Some years we do make some seed. On account of 
our summer storms, quite often you will try to make a seed crop and get 
some of these summer storms that will shatter the seed at the time when 
you should be about ready for harvest and your yield will be very, 
very low. There are some areas that have made very high yields in 
alfal fa seed production, but they have not been cotton areas either. 
They are al areas. 

Mr. Harvey. I have pursued this question simply because the point 
has been made here frequently during the course of testimony that a 
substantial reduction in cotton acreage in this area would have a very 
serious impact upon the total economy of the State. I thought it was 
pertinent to get some of the actual facts as to what the alternatives 
would be if a very substantial reduction were imposed. That is all. 

Mr. Garmnes. Mr. Collerette, what is the water situation in your 
State? What about the water table / 

Mr. Couueretre. I think Governor Pyle made a good statement on 
that a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Gatuines. Senator Hayden had introduced legislation for a 
project to obtain water for your State from the Colorado River a 
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number of years ago. I understand that periodically that bill has been 
ntroduced in the Senate. Are you folks still pressing for the passage 
cf that legislation ? 

Mr. Coruererte. Yes, sir. Of course we are discussing cotton- 
acreage legislation right now, but I will say something about that 
other; that we are not consistently in the position that the particular 
ea that he was speaking of is today. ‘This year they have ample 
water in their storage dams in the central part of the State. One 
project, however, does not have any water in their storage dam, and 
that happens to be the one that I am farming under. We have prac- 
tically no water in the storage dam under one of these projects. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. There is a need for the project ¢ 

Mr. Couuererre. That is right. Maybe next year this same position 
that we are in now in the centr al valley where the »y have a substantial 
amount of water in their storage dam might change if we do not get 
good runoffs next winter. 

Mr (VATHINGS. What if a situation like that were to ensue next 
winter and the following winter and then 3 winters ? 

Mr. Couuererre. Then the State would find itself in the position 
that this one project that I am speaking of is in without any water in 
thei storage dans and they woul | have to turn a lot of their land 
dry 

Mr. Garuinces. You come before the committee and state that the 
trends are to the irrigated regions, and I am just anxious to know 
whether or not you have an inexhaustible supply of water in those 
regions. What will be the situation 50 years from today when we will 
have a population in this country of 200 million people, and we hope 
export trade, too, in cotton ¢ 

Mr. Cotiererre. I cannot see into the underground. We have been 
doing a pretty fair job of supplementing up to now with under- 
ground water from deep wells. I cannot see how long that will last. 
I cannot project it 50 years into the future. 

Mr. Gariinas. We will still need clothes to wear and we will need 
fats and oils and feeds and other cotton products. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to delay this any longer. 
I would like to ask Mr. Collerette two questions. Do your people. re- 
gard the planting of 50 percent of their land in cotton—which is ad- 
mittedly quite a soil- depleting crop—as good farming practice ? 

Mr. Cotieretrr. You are asking me? 

Mr. Anrrnerny. Yes. Do you regard that as a good farming 
practice ? 

Mr. Cottererre. As long as they maintain the rotation plan that 
they have, I think it has been a good farming practice. 

Mr. Anernerny. Then if I understand you, the planting of 50 per- 
cent or better of your land in cotton is regarded by your people as a 
good farming practice ? 

Mr. Cortererre. By those who have been following the crop- 
rotation system; they have maintained the fertility of their land in 
good farming practice. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. Of course you can rotate only up to a limited 
extent when you are planting 50 percent of your land or better in 
cotton. The only reason I mention that, the thing that kept the South 
in an impoverished condition for many years was doing just exactly 
what ioe u are doing now. We used to plant around 4,5 300,000 acres of 
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land in my State to cotton. Mr. Albert’s State used to plant over 
4 million acres of its land in cotton. Mr. Gathings’ State planted 
over 4 million acres in cotton. It absolutely impoverished our people. 
Under the leadership of our soil specialists in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Extension Service, we got away from it and 
learned to produce some other crops and to use our soils more 
intelligently. 

I am just wondering seriously now—I am not being critical—if 
the people of the West are going to do w ith their lands just eXac tly 
what my ancestors did with ours over a period of 75 or 100 years ¢ 
Is it not a fact that this acreage you have now is unrealistic and 
that these high plantings you have had in the last year were made in 
anticipation of quotas and that you made them in order to increase 
your base under the present law? ‘That is true; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Couurrerre. [ could not quite agree with that, Congressman. 

Mr. Anernerny. Is it not a fact that yeu had a beltwide meeting 
last year of the producers’ committee and there was a question r aised 
about this high coal which was set by the De partinent of Agric ulture: 
and the charge was made that what the De partment wanted was not 
more cotton but cheap colton, and there was a movement on to cut 
back and not meet the goal, and you bovs in the West said, “No, we 
are not going along: we have this base on our hands and we are going 
to really plant cotton this year in order to enlarge our base”? That 
took place, did it not ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. I do not remember it. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Did you not partic ipate in the meeting ‘ 

Mr. Cottererre. I was in the meeting. 

Mr. AsperNeruy. And that subject was discussed in the meeting; 
was it not? 

Mr. Cotuererrr. There was a discussion as to What States would 
reduce. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is right. there was a discussion; and t 
western producers in that committee said, “We cannot afford to cut 
back because we have to increase what we are planting now in orde) 
to enlarge our base.” That is true: is it not ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. I cannot say that. 

Mr. Anernetiry. Were you there / 

Mr. Couturretrre. I think the statement that was made there was 
that with the investments that the folks had in their cotton-producing 
plants—you might call them—they could not afford to reduce thei 
acreage because they had made these investments such as land invest 
ments, wells, and pumps and so forth. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They are going to have to reduce now. Can you 
afford to do it now ? ; 

Mr. Cotiererre. They figured if they had 1 more year in which to 
try to-— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Build up a base? 

Mr. Cotieretre. No; in which to try to defray the costs of putting 
in this land 

Mr. Abernetuy. Get even ? 

Mr. Couieretre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetny. But you feel now that you can get back 25 percent 
and it will not hurt you? 

Mr. Coutererre. We feel we could take a 25 percent reduction. 
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Mr. Anerneriry. But you could not do it this year or last year? 

Mr. Coriererre. It would have been harder for them; although I 
am sure the State of Arizona, if there had been acreage allotments last 
year, would have gone along with the 25 percent reduction. I think 
is far as the allotments are concerned, I am sure that if you would 
have 2 years ago gone right down through the cotton producers and 


asked t] em if they were eee just because they were worried 


bout rare ee coming up in 1954, they would have said, “We will 
cross that bridge when we get to it. Right now we are producing 


cotton because we are in the dollar business like everybody else.” 


Mr. Apernetriry. You were worried about it? The western grower 
was worrled / 

Iv. Cottererre. Some of the folks who have been following it were 
thinking we were going to be faced with allotments. But the general 
run of the farmer only planted that cotton because he was in the 
dollar business just like everyone else, and he could make dollars 
planting cotton. . 

Mr. Mi INTIRI Mr. Collerette, I notice in your statement you refer 
to the fact that in 1940 Arizona had 681,000 cultivated acres, and in 


L95P. L800 000, I come from Maine. and of course have no cotton 
produced there. But in the northeast part of this country the agri- 
cultural economy is important, and also there is a large segment of 
consumers. So we do have something . stake in this whole problem. 


Of course we have quite an investment by this area, by virtue of the 
proportionate part of the national income which we have paid out 
if the Northeast, in your irrigation projects and flood control, and 
ive had none of that money expended in our own area. So we have 
an interest in this, too. 
What is your opinion, as a producer of a price-supported commodity 
as to the responsibility that you have in your farm management 


practices, to producers of nonsup ported commodities ? Your Gov- 
ernor made a very excellent statement relative to dealing equitably 
vith all producers all across the country. Assuming a change in the 


cotton quotas, what is your opinion as to the responsibility that pro- 
ducers of the basic commodities have to the producer of nonsupported 
commodities to go into their markets and disrupt the supply situa- 
tion for these other products ? 

Mr. Coutererre. I think, Mr. Congressman, that several people 
from these areas have posed that question in the past from fear of the 
economic effect that it will have on either agricultural commodities 
that are already nearly in trouble, which I am sure these areas would 
probably switch into some of these commodities and only tend to 
aggravate more a problem that is building up on some of the things 
that maybe you folks- 

Mr. Anernetiry. Will the gentleman yield there? Will that not 
happen in any section of the country? You will take out more acres 
in my section than you will in yours under your proposal. Therefore 
there would be more land competing with his c rops. 

Mr. Cottererre. You mean that Mississippi will take more acres 
out than we will / 

Mr. Anernetiry. Yes, sir; 600,000. 

Mr. McInrime. Mr. Collerette, do you think that it would be more 
equitable if these acres were used for soil-building practices? Do you 
think these acres should be used for those practices generally ? 
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Mr. Cotteretre. I think it would be much better if they would be 
used for soil-building practices, but a lot of people do not like to plant 
soil-building crops if their soil is in pretty good shape. They would 
rather plant a cash crop. 

Mr. McIntire. But if the producer is joining with his Government 
to assure him a stable economy in the production of one crop, should 
he not perhaps follow the intent or the wishes or the — es of 
Government in directing his acres out of competing crops if he is 
asking or participating in a program on the one hand ¢ 

Mr. CoLueretrre. He probably should, but I do not know whether 
he would or not. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Collerette, what is a fair market value of land on 
which you raise cotton in Arizona today ¢ 

Mr. Cottererre. There is a great difference in that. 

Mr. Jones. Just say land in your area. Some of my people have 
gone out there and bought land, but I do not recall what they paid 
for it. What is land selling for out there in your area 4 

Mr. Cottererve. There is not too much movement of it, but T would 
Say you could probably buy some land out there for $250 an acre in 
some areas. 

Mr. Jones. Most of it where they raise cotton is worth more than 
that, though, is it not? 

Mr. Cottererre. Possibly so. 

Mr. Jones. How much do you think the value of that land would be 
increased in the event this Hunter bill would be passed ¢ 

Mr. Cotuiererre. I doubt that it would increase it any. 

Mr. Jones. But vou figure that your land would be worth more 
after this bill was passed, in the event it should be passed, than it is 
worth now, or that you could sell it for more ? 

Mr. Cotteretre. I do not think you could sell it for any more if 
this bill passed, but I think you could probably sell it for less— 

Mr. Jones. If the bill does not pass ? 

Mr. Cotiererre. If they did not get a reasonable allotment in 
Arizona; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the passage of some legislation in- 
creasing an allotment to Arizona is going to affect the real-estate 
values out there tremendously ¢ 

Mr. Cotuererre. Congressman Jones, we do not have an allotment 
as yet, so we are not trying to—we could hardly say we are trying 
to increase an allotment. Nobody has made any allotment yet, but 
we are trying to maintain enough acres in the State to maintain 
our agricultural economy. 

Mr. Jones. What I am trying to get at, a cotton base on land in 
Arizona is one of the factors that enters into the price of the land 
considerably ¢ 

Mr. Coutererre. It does help. It is not a determining factor, 
however. 

The CHairman. We are happy to have with us Mr. Hunter, 
the author of the bill. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hunter / 

Mr. Hunter. I might ask questions similar in type to some of those 
asked by Mr. Abernethy this morning, in making a short statement. 
This legislation follows the legislation to amend the marketing-quota 
law Soe wheat. That legislation was passed by this committee unani- 
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mously, I understand, to give relief. The report states that the pres- 
ent statutory minimum of 55 million acres would mean a reduction 
of 30 percent in wheat acreage in 1 year. This would represent an 
almost insurmountable prob lem to the wheat segment of our agricul 
ture. 

That prob lem was recognized by this committee, and bills reported 
out raised the statutory minimum to 66 million, which represented 
an overall reduction of 15 percent, which the wheat farmers of the 
country believed they could live with. ‘That approach gives, I under- 
stand, fair relief to wheat farmers generally throughout the United 
States. Mr. Abernethy objects to this minimum acreage of 17.5 
million acres for cotton. I certainly agree with him, and I believe 
the consensus of this committee as I sense it is that that is far too 
low and that a more realistic figure should be at least 21.5 million 
acres, or over 11 million bales. 

Although that represents an overall increase in cotton plantings 
throughout the United States, still when the formula is applhed it 
still reduces acreage in Arizona, for example, by 43.6 percent, and 
reduces acreage in California by 39.1 percent over the 1952 plantings, 
which does extreme violence to the agricultural economy of those 
States. 

We feel that the ap : lication of the formula, even on a basis of 21.5 
million acres, ei | seriously disrupt the economy of those particular 
States. In terms of acreage, it means a cutback in California of 
roughly 650,000 acres. For that reason this bill contains the pro 
vision that no State should be cut below 25 percent of its 1952 plant- 
ings. 1952 was taken not because it happened to be a particularly 
high year, but it Was a year in a free economy when every farmer 
throughout the United States planted as much cotton as he thought 
he could plant and make money on. That is what they did in Arizona 
and California, I know. 

I would like to ask Mr. Collerette if he feels that the farmers in 
Arizona could live under a 25-percent cut below the 1952 plantings! 

Mr. Cotiererrr. We feel we can survive under that and not impair 
our economy too much if the State is not cut more than 25 percent 
below the 1952 plantings. 

Mr. Hunrer. But a cut of 43.6 percent, which is computed on the 
basis of 21.5 million bales, or 54 percent, computed on the basis of 
17.5 million bales, is such a drastie cut that not only agricultural 
economy but the entire economy of the State of Arizona would be 
seriously adversely affected ? 

Mr. Cottererre. That is right. I would like to say one thing at 
this point. Congressman Abernethy, I think you sts ated a while ago 
that Mississippi would make a reduction greater than the State of 
Arizona. If the figures I am looking at are correct based on a 22- 
million-acre allotment, Arizona would take a reduction of 263.000 
acres; Mississippi, under the same allotment based on 22 million acres, 
would take about a 194,000-acre reduction. So, still on a 22-million- 
acre allotment, the State of Arizona would reduce more acres than 
the State of Mississip pi if the figures IT am looking at are correct. 

Mr. Hunter. The reason I introduced this legis: ation is that I feel 
a 25-percent cut is about all that California and Arizona and west 
Texas can take. When I observe that this committee unanimously 
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reached the conclusion that the wheat farmers of this country could 
not take in any | year more than 15 percent reduction, and we had 
agreed to 25 percent, I felt that that would be reasonable. If you 
assume a 21.5-million national acreage allotment and by the present 
formula—which I personally ~ I is very inequitable—it is only going 
to cut Arkansas, for ex: ample, ry 2 percent; Mississippi by 10 percent ; 
and Missourt, for example, by ae 0.3 percent. 

Mr. Anperr. Will the gentleman vield just for one observation ? 
A 15-percent wheat cut does not mean that no State is going to get 
less than a 15-percent or less than a 25-percent cut. There was no 
request for or effort made to change the base. 

Mr. Hunter. I think, considering all those States in which wheat 
is grown in the United States, it will work out that no State is going 
to be cut more than 15 percent. You do not have a tremendous 
change in wheat plantings in this country that have taken place in 
the case of cotton. For just a few years now the Southwest States 
have planted cotton. 

Mr. Atgerr. Some States are going to take more than a 15-percent 
cut. Otherwise they will all take a 15-perecent cut, which cannot be 
under the present law. 

Mr. Hunrer. | might say it will come pretty close to 15. In no 
case Will it be 25 percent. 

Mr. Jones. But they did not change the base under which they 
are going to take the cut, as your bill proposes to do. 

Mr. Hunter. Of course, I say the same situation does not prevail 
because there has not been the tremendous change in the geographic 
pattern of wheat planting that there has been in the case of cotton 
planting. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Chairman, I have one thing I want to say. 
1 would like to show that California in 1950 as a result of its rapid 
plantings took a cut of about 40 percent in its cotton acreage allot- 
ment; and if my figures are correct, Arizona at that time took a 
cut of thirty odd percent, and both still voted strong for quotas, 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Collerette. 

Mr. Wuerter. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for my 
colleagues, Mr. Lanham and Mr. Pilcher, of Georgia, to be allowed to 
file a statement with the committee on this particular subject. 

Mr. Hunter. I ask unanimous consent that we be allowed to insert 
in the record a statement of policy by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce on the cotton bill legislation. 

The Cuamman. Without objection those statements will be in- 
serted. 

(The statements are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HoN. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE SPATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee to express my opposition to H. R. 5655, and all other similar 
bills. 

During the years that cotton was selling at a high price, many farmers of the 
West got into the cotton-raising business. Huge tracts of land that prior to 
that time had been grasslands were devoted to the raising of cotton and other 
row crops. I am told that this effort to get rich quickly and to capitalize on 
the high price of cotton has contributed in a large measure to the present 
dust-bowl conditions in portions of this entire area, 


85548—53——-6 
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It is manifestly unfair to let these Johnunies-come-lately who went into cotton 
farming to get rich quickly now take from the southern farmers their historic 
quota In the South cotton has long been king, possibly to our disadvantage 
but, nevertheless, now that quotas must be imposed and cotton acreage re- 

ed, it is most unfair to penalize these southern cotton planters who have 
been doing this kind of farming for so long a period of time 


I cannot protest too strongly against the legislation proposed by the pending 
bi It is my fervent hope that this committee will not report the bill favorably 

\ n let ‘ ink you for your courtesy and patience in hearing me on this 
matter so vital to the people of my district, State and section 


PoLICY OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON COTTON QUOTA LEGISLATION 


On June 18, 1953, the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com 
f ‘approved the following policy proposed by its agricultural committee: 
Recommendation: That the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce support in 


principle the bills now before Congress to insure more equitable allocation of 
cotton acreage for California and other western States, should limitations again 


t Thi (st 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is interested in the economic well 
being of the entire area tributary to this community. Therefore, it is concerned 
over the likelihood of major disruptions in the agriculture of California and other 
vestern and southwestern States, should cotton acreage limitations be imposed 
der existing legislation. If quotas must be established, normal production 
ends should not be severely limited by inequitable regulation 


With the development of new strains of cotton, controlled irrigation, mecha 





nization, and other etliciencies and economies, California and other western 

States have materially increased their portion of the national cotton crop 

Without artificial limitations, indicati is that this ability to produce good 

q V n substa al volume at relatively low cost for consumers 
will con nT 

Cotton production has assumed major economic importance in California in 

t years In this State where annual farm inceme usually exceeds that 

of any other State, cotton is now the most important crop. United States 

Department of Agriculture estimates indicate a farm value of cotton and cotton- 

ed amounting to $877 million in California last year. Producton of the crop 


and processing of the fiber and seed require many workers and are the basis 


for substantial western industries 
) 


Ever nder the proposed new base and the 25 percent limit on reductions, 
farmers in California and elsewhere will still be confronted with serious prob 
s in shifting to other crops, many of which are already produced in sufficient 
olume to meet normal demands. The much more severe reduction anticipated 
under present law could only result here in large acreages of unplanted 
land or in greatly expanded plantings of other crops with resultant market 


di irbunces 


The Cuarmman. The Chair is going to suggest at this time, if it is 
agres able to the committee, that we recess until Ps o clock and return 
it that time, because we oby lously will have to have a recess. Unless 
some member of the committee has a better suggestion, we will recess 
lil til 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrnman. The committee will come to order. 


The next witness will be Mr. R. H. McElhaney. 


STATEMENT OF R. H. McELHANEY, FROM ARIZONA 


Mr. McEumaney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
due to the large number of witnesses and the shortness of time, I 
would like permission just to file my statement. 
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The Cuarrman. We will be very glad to hear you if you want to 
read your statement, or vou may just file it. 

Mr. McEunanry. You will have diflic ulty in getting through with 
your witnesses and I think my statement will speak for itself. 

The Cuairman. Very well. 

Mr. Anernatuy. I would like to ask one question. You appeared 
vesterday before the Senate committee / 

Mr. McEuuaney. Yes. 

Mr. Anernatuy. And I believe you put in the record testimony that 
not only has the acreage of cotton in youl State increased mate lally 
this year, but you are making preparations to increase it again next 
vear ¢ 

Mr. McEuuanry. I am afraid I left the wrong impression. I was 
trving to show the trend in cotton growing. The 25.000 acres I men 
tioned under irrigation were not all in cotton, Only about 17,000 are 

n cotton and only about 45 percent next year will he In cotton. 

Mr. Anerneriy. That would further aggravate the situation. 

Mr. McEnuanry. As I stated over there yesterday, cotton is the 
best crop we can grow, 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is the best we can grow, too, but we have planted 
ourselves in the poorhouse with it. 

Mr. McEnuanry. Economics sometimes force us to do something 
we do not like. We will have to equalize cotton growing all over 
the country, equalize the whole cotton acreage. We do not grow 50 
percent cotton. Our area is more diversified and we will diversify 
it more as soon as possible. We will be growing vegetables and other 
crops we ¢ annot grow now. 

Mr. Anerneriy. You know the Secretary has requested that the 
cotton acreage be reduced ? 

Mr. McEtnaney. Yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You know that? 

Mr. McEtnaney. Yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And in spite of that you have a statement here 
to the effect that you expect to put this new acreage in cotton next 
year. 

Mr. McEvnaney. We are fully cognizant of the need for reduction 
in cotton acreage, and we intend to go along with that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. No. You say you will increase it. 

Mr. McEunaney. In 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 there was a great 
need for all crops, particularly flax. We dropped cotton and grew 
flax at the request of the Government. In 1950 and 1951 we were 
asked to grow cotton, and we dropped the flax and grew cotton. My 
statement does not reflect exactly what I meant to convey to you. 

Mr. Avernetuy. You have just stated you are aware of the Depart- 
ment’s appeal to you and to all people to reduce their acreage. You 
were aware of that before you got to Washington? 

Mr. McEtnaney. Yes, si 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yet you <a ave stated here that nearly all the land 
under irrigation in 1952 and 1953 was planted in cotton and most of 
the 1954 acreage is hoped to be planted, that is, new land you hope 
to bring in by irrigation. 

Mr. McEuuaney. That is correct. The economics of the situa- 
tlion-——— 
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Mr. Asernetriry. Which would make the economics of the situation 
worse. 

Mr. McExtnanery. Locally it would not. Nationally it might. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do the operators of these irrigated cotton farms 
produce any other crops at the same time they are raising cotton ? 

Mr. McE.uanery. You mean on the same acreage / 

Mr. ANDRESEN. On the same acreage. 

Mr. McEnunanry. Sometimes that is true. That usually is carried 
over into the second year, however, because it takes about 12 months 
to grow a crop of cotton. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What other r crops do they OTOW ¢ 

Mr. Mckiuanry. Melons and vegetables, produce. But they will 
carry into the second year to mature. We . int cotton sometimes in 
February, but usually in April and May. We get through picking 
in December. We have 2 or 3 months we could start another crop. 
We do some of that. That is done. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just one other question. Do you know of any farn 
ers or producers in any part of the country who paid any partic sis ar 
attention to a request from the Secretary of Agriculture that they 
should produce less cotton ? 

Mr. McEvHaney. We have in the past, and probably would next 
year reduce our cotton acreage below what it is now voluntarily at the 
request of the Government, because our his story back of us shows when 
ever the Government has asked us to switch from one crop to another 
ve have done so. It is my opinion our cotton acreage next year in 
my particular county and State as a whole would be reduced. It is 
too late to reduce it this year because it 1s already pl anted. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You stated you would be willing to do that on a 
voluntary basis, that is, you would be willing to follow the Secret ary’s 
request on a voluntary basis. Do you not think it is necessary to have 
something along with that, either a penalty or something of that sort to 
make it effective / 

Mr. McEvHaney. There are penalties under the present law. 

Mr. ANpDreSEN. ‘That was when you were under controls, but I find 
farmers usually plant what they can make the most money out of. Is 
that not true / 

Mr. McEinanry. Yes, he will grow the crop he can make the most 
money out of. However, in Arizona almost every time a request has 
been made to change from one crop to another we have done it, and I 
think it will be done again. 

Mr. McMiian. About how many acres can one man take care of in 
Arizona ? 

Mr. McE.uanery. With the mechanization we have the larger farms 
are more economical than the small ones. One hundred and sixty 
acres is a good-sized farm. I have considerably more than that be- 
cause I have a lot of mechanization. It is more economical to farm 

several hundred acres than a small acreage. 

Mr. McMintan. Do the majority of farmers use cottonpickers ? 

Mr. McE.nanry. Yes. 

Mr. McMit.an. I think that is why we will lose out in South Caro- 
lina, because we have only a few cottonpickers. 

Mr. McEvnaney. It is more economical to use cottonpickers on 
large acreages than on small ac reages, 
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Mr. Jones. You said you did not finish your picking until December. 
What would be the reason for that? When does the cotton open up? 

Mr. McE.maney. In September, but in order to use the cottonpicker 
you have to wait for it to defoliate. We wait until frost comes. As 
a result. it is November or December before we get started with the 
mechanical cottonpicker. 

Mr. Jones. There is no danger of anything happening to the cotton 
in the meantime? No rain? 

Mr. McEuuHanry. We have rain and it does some damage. but we do 
not have frost until Thanksgiving or the latter part of November, and 
the cotton continues to grow and produce until frost comes and then 
t takes 2 or 3 months to mature. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

The Crairman. Any other questions? If not. we thank you and 
your statement will be filed in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. H. McELHANrY BEFORF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
ILIOUSE AND SENATE 


My name is R. H. MeElhaney IT am the owner and operator of an irrigated 
farm and am speaking here for 200,000 acres of irrigated agriculture in Yuma 
County, Ariz., of which more than 65,000 acres are in cotton this year. 

Fifteen thousand acres of this cotton is in the new Wellton-Mowhawk Irriga- 
tion and Drainage District, of which I am president. This is a Federal recla- 
mation project, and the lirst water was delivered to about 12,000 acres in 1952. 
Water will be delivered to about 25,000 acres in 1953, and 45,000 acres in 1954. 

Nearly all of the land irrigated in 1952 and 1953 wus planted to cotton, and 
most of the 1954 acreage is hoped to be planted to cotton. 

Since only a few thousand acres were cultivated prior to 1952 by water from 
irrigation wells, it has had no chance to build cotton history under the present 
law. 

In subjugation of new desert lands in irrigated areas, cotton is by far the 
best first crop to be planted on these new lands. It is a crop that can be financed 
and the net income per acre is high. 

All new lands, to be properly irrigated, must be releveled after 1 or 2 crops 
are grown and before they are put into a permanent crop. 

Unless relief is afforded these new lands by revision of the present law, all of 
these new reclamation areas in the West that depend on cotton as a first crop 
are going to have their economy seriously upset. 

I can assure you that many of these new settlers in my own locality, and some 
of them are veterans, are going to lose their farms, because their financial plans 
were based on cotton. And we have no other crop we can turn to that will bring 
in cash returns that will enable many of these people to meet their financial 
commitments 

There are some 50,000 acres of land in cotton in the older farm sections of 
Yuma County. Part of this, about 10,000 acres, is on Indian lands and farmed 
by Indians in the northern part of the country. The other 40,000 acres are in the 
southern part of the county. 

Veterans had settled on 100 farms prior to 1952, and during 1953 and 1954 
118 more veteran homesteads will be allotted to veterans of past wars. Cotton 
will be a most important part of their plans. 

During the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950, there was need for a greater 
production of oil crops, particularly flax, and a request was made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for more flax to be grown. Most of the farmers in Yuma 
County who had been growing cotton switched to flax, with a resultant loss of 
cotton history. Now, because we were com} lying with the Government request, 
we very definitely feel that we are entitled to the relief provided in H. R. 
5655, to amend the agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 

I could eall to your attention many other reasons why the 1938 act should 
be amended, but I know time is short. 

I would like to call your attention to one of the probable results of failure to 
amend the legislation on other lines of agriculture in other parts of the Nation 
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In all of the irrigated sections of the West, where grain crops are grown, two 
crops are nominally grown on the sume land each year. A barley or wheat crop 





is followed by a grain sorghum crop A normal barley crop is 75-100 bushels and 
410-75 bushels of wheat per acre Grain sorghum produces 75-100 bushels per 
re Bear in mind tl this is in an annual production and means 150-200 
bushi per per yeal These are crops already in long supply, and a shift 
2 ion or 3 llion acres from cotton to grain in the live western and 
ithwestern States might seriously disrupt the economy of farming areas 
el ~Priail s the st ple crop 
‘ ‘ ‘ count ind the entire State of Arizona, is going to be 
Is ffected that many merchants and businessmen are revising their 
future plans, and this is already having a depressing effect on business As a 
member of the board of directors of the Yuma County Chamber of Commerce, 
I have heard d issed the probable affect of the loss of at least 25 percent and 
probably 35 percent of t TOSS a utural income of our county, and what 
will mean to our whole economy It could easily result in a business depres 
sion in our locality, and the same loss of agricultural income in the State of 
Arizona would affect the economy of a far larger area It is most important 
to our over: national economy that business and agricultural recessions do not 
where 
G eme I thank vou 


The Cuatrnman. The next witness is Mr. Carl A. Bimson. We wil 


be very olad to have youl statement, Mr. Mimson. 
STATEMENT OF CARL A. BIMSON, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Broson. Mr. ( ‘hairman al (| members of the Acriculture Com 
mittee, my name is Carl A. Bimson. My home is in Phoenix, Ariz. 

I am president of the Valley National Bank, which operates 5+ 
offices t] rouge] out Arizona, Fifteen of these oflices are located in the 
cotton-raising sections of the State. 

At thre pre ent time I am also serving as president of the Arizona 
Bankers Association and as president of the Phoenix Chamber of 
Com erce, 

i\ pp irpose 1})} appearing here s to picture for you briefly the eco 
Homie s tuation In cent ral Arizona, where the bulk of our cotton acre 
age is located, and to outline the importance that cotton plays in this 
economy. Of Arizona’s total cotton acreage last year (623,000 acres), 
245.000 acres were In Maricopa County and 250,000 acres in Pinal 
County. 

Maricopa County has a population of about 400,000 and Pinal 
County a popul ition of about 52.000. Their combined population has 
doubled since 1940. Retail sales in these two counties totaled $550 
million last vear. 

Crop Income in Maricopa County amounted to about $129 million 
In 1952, of which S79 million was derived from cotton and cottonseed 
products. ‘Total crop income in Pinal County was about $82 million 
last year, of which S72 million was derived from cotton. Between 


them, these two counties produced over SLD0 million worth ot cotton. 
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The following tables show the unusual growth that has taken place 
in these two counties over the past 12 years. 


Varicopa County 


1047 
1¥48 


1449 


It is Interesting. and probably significant, to compare the growt! 
of these 2 counties with 5 neighboring counties in Arizona. The fol 
low Ing counties, which produce little or no cotton, actu illy suffered a 


loss in population between 1940 and 1950: 


Nearbu counties with little or no cottor 


In attempting to appraise the economic effects of cotton raising in 
central Arizona, | suspect that the most accurate and graphic way to 
do it would be to focus attention on Pinal County, whose irrigated 
land is preponderantly devoted to cotton. Furthermore, except for a 
small corner of the county devoted to copper mining, economic activi 
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ties in this county are almost entirely agricultural. The mining por- 
tion of the county has been stable and virtually unchanged for 25 to 
30 years. It supports about 5,000 people, or about 10 percent of the 
county’s present population. 

Back in 1940, Pinal County had a population of 28,841, of which 
about 23,000 to 24,000 were dependent largely upon agriculture. Pinal 
County has always been known as Arizona’s “Cotton County” and the 
recent boom has served to double its agricultural population, with over 
80 percent of its irrigated land in cotton. It is fair to deduce that at 
least 35,000 people in Pinal County are entirely and directly depend- 
ent upon cotton. These are permanent residents and do not include the 
transient agricultural workers who come and go on a seasonal basis, 

Since the cotton acreage in Maricopa County is approximately the 
sane as in Pinal County, we can deduce that another 35,000 people 
in Maricopa County are entirely dependent upon cotton. This would 
make a total of about 70,000 people in central Arizona whose liveli- 
hood is quite directly dependent upon cotton, Many others would be 

ndirectly affected. 

In addition to the 70,000 permanent residents mentioned, there were 
13,000 cotton pickers employed at the peak of the harvesting season 
last year. Thus, Arizona’s cotton economy now provides a living for 
over LOO,000 people. 

It would appear, therefore, that it takes only about 6 acres of cot- 
ton to support one person in Arizona. If 300,000 acres of cotton were 
taken out of production, the livelihood of 50,000 people would be elim- 
inated. This would represent about 10 percent of the central Arizona 
ect nomy. 

The following table shows the vital importance of cotton in the 
agricultural economy of the State. 


{rizona’s crop income 





i crop os aes | Percent due 

income | cotton | to cotton 
oi $27, 051, 000 $14, 000, 000 | 51.8 
1041 43. 495. 000 21. 000, 000 48.3 
1949 42, 849, 000 28, 000, 000 | 53.0 
194 83, 163, 000 21, 000, 000 | 25.3 
194 80, 388, 000 18, 000, 000 22.4 
194 89, 648, 000 17, 212, 000 19, 2 
104 102, 955, 000 25, 870, 000 25. 1 
147 112. 192, 000 38, 601, 000 34.4 
1948 143, 065. 000 48, 896, 000 34.2 
104 163, 918, 000 85, 100, 000 51.9 
yf 184, 654, 000 109, 093, 000 57.7 
1951 291, 554, 000 127. 880, 000 57.7 
1952 . 297, 282, 000 193, 401, 000 65.1 


In addition to the above, we feel that it is of vital importance to 
ring out the drastic effect the proposed cutback in cotton acreage 
would have on the tremendous investment that has been made in 
our State during the past few years and is directly allied to cotton 
and its products, 

Arizona cotton farms are among the most highly mechanized in 
any area, there being approximately 1,567 mechanical cotton picking 
machines in operation, representing an estimated investment of ap- 
proximately $18 millions. In addition there are innumerable millions 
invested in other farm equipment—trucks, tractors, and so forth. 


} 
I 
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We likewise have invested many millions of dollars in semi-pernia 
nent housing facilities on our farms and ranches for use by farm labor. 

Currently, there are a total of 125 cotton gins in operation in the 
State, 20 of which were constructed in 1952 and an additional 10 gins 
are under construction now, making a total of 135. It can be con 
servatively estimated that these gins cost from $100,000 to $150,000 
apiece. This in itself represents a minimum investment of $13,500,000 
Cotton oil mills now total 7, 2 of which are presently under construe 
tion. It is estimated that the construction costs of these mills will 
amount to another $7,500,000. 

There art a total of 6 compresses in operation, 3 of which were 
built during the immediate past vears, with an investment totalling 
an additional $4.500.000. This makes an ageregate of not less thar 
$25 millions invested in eins. mills, and compresses. In addition. 
there has also been a considerable « Xpansion mM the capacity of our 
cottonseed oil mills during the past season. It can readily be se 
that if the proposed cotton cutback should be placed in effect there 
would be a very sizable loss of eflective use of this capital investment 

In line with the Department of Acriculture’s philosophy of 1m 
proved farming methods and better land use, we feel that Arizona 
represents an outstanding example of the results which can be obtained 
through such improved methods. For the 5-year period, excludin 
1949, Arizona planted only 184 percent of the total national cotton 
acreage while during the same period we produced better than 6 
percent of the Nation’s cotton. 

For the past 5 years, Arizona’s average yield of short staple cotton 
has been approximately 675 pounds per acre against a national average 
of 381 pounds per acre. It seems poor economics to so drastically 
restrict cotton acreage in a State that is so ideally suited for the 
production of this most important crop. 

In conclusion, I would be remiss in my duty if I did not point out to 
you gentlemen the fact that Arizona has been making tremendous 
strides toward a better balanced economy during the past few years 

We have attained first place in the percentage of population growth 
since the 1940 census. 

We rank first in rate of income growth, with a gain of 386 percent 
from 1940 to 1951. 

We rank first in the Nation in percentage of farm-income growth 
during the period 1940-51, with a gain of 573 percent. 

We are first in the percentage of retail growth for the period 1939-48, 
according to the business census, with a gain of 306 percent. 

We are second in bank-deposit growth at 377 percent, third in pas- 
senger-car registration at 90.4 percent, first in truck registration at 
158.3 percent. 

We have pulled up our per-acre farm income from $40 in 1940 and 
$136 in 1947 to $228 in 1952. 

We have increased our Federal tax payments from $6,173,550 in 
1940-41 to $142,363,730 in the 1951-52 period, and 1952 will show a 
higher figure. 

We have increased the per capita income of our State’s population 
from $525 in 1941 to $1,482 in 1951. 

We have at the same time increased our per capita sales from $210,- 
094,884 in 1941 to $1,000,103,901 in 1952 
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With our economy so greatly dependent upon agriculture, and with 
623,000 of our 1.500.000 acres of farmiand in short staple cotton (or 
approx mately bs percent ) of our farmland, we cannot take a 300,000- 
acre cut, which represents one-fourth of our farm acreage, without 


doing irreparable d nage To the Arizona economy. 


a t 
We in Arizona have always been short of equity capital. This is 
true of anv new country which experiencing a rapid expansion of 


economy. 


It is only within the last 2 or 3 years that we have been able to inter- 


est eastern fina al institutions in investing in our State. 
it is only within the last 2 yvears—1951 and 1952—that we have been 


able to obtain any sort of agricultural loan participations with eastern 
or southern banks—and even yet insurance companies are reluctant 
to buy mortgages in any except our two largest communities, those of 
Phoe xk and ‘J ucson. 

We ire, ventlemen, on the thre shold in Arizona ot being recognized 
as a safe place to invest money, a State that has a sound, rapidly ex- 
pana Y economy, one that 1) lds « ut the prospect ot a bri rhiter, more 
prosperous future for the thousands of veterans and others who have 
settled in our State since the war, as well as those other thousands who 
are right now planning to move to, or invest in, our State. 

If our cotton-acreage allotment cannot be equitably worked out, 
however, our economy is bound to be adversely retarded for years. 

Our farm-machinery companies, fertilizer companies, automobile 
and truck dealers, repair services, retail merchants, and every other 
segment of our economy will feel its effect and many will be forced 
out of business. 

Mr. ANpbRESEN (acting chairman). We thank you for your state- 


ment. Are there any questions? 
\} (JATHINGS You do not happen to be connected with the cham 
ty 7 COM! ierce, do vou? 


Mr. Bimson. In my first paragraph I stated I am president of the 
Valley National Bank, am serving as president of the Arizona Bank- 
ers Association, and as president of the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce. J am here in three capacities, 

Mr. Garuines. Pardon me. 

Mir. Bratson. I was reading too fast. Besides, after some of the 

comments this morning about some of you Representatives coming out 
to invest and live in Arizona, I thought it would not hurt to spread on 
the minutes that we have a rapidly expanding economy and one which 
think holds out a future for young men. 
Mr. Gariines. I flew over Arizona in 1941, and a couple of times 
since then, but in the daytime in 1941, and I have never seen such a 
beautiful country as the irrigated regions around Tucson and Phoenix. 
I was glad to see the growth of vegetable crops. I have not seen 
the growth of cotton from the air. That was back in 1941. At that 
time you were not producing cotton in any appreciable quantity. 

Mr. AnprEsen. Any other questions? 

Mr. Jones. On the investments in gins, were any special tax exemp- 
f10Ns @iven ¢ 

Mr. Bimson. As far as I know, there were no tax exemptions given 
on gins or compressors in Arizona. I heard that was done in Cali- 
fornia, but I do not believe it has been done in Arizona. 


we 
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Mr. ABpernerny. Tax-amortization certifications were given to 34 
cotton @ins, 3 seed-oil extractors, and 1 cotton COMpressor, all im 
Arizona. I do not have the applications that are still pending, but 
I will put this in the record. 

Mr. BiMson. Are you refer Ing to the State of Arizona? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. The Anderson Clayton Cotton Co... Stur@is Gin 


Co., California Cotton Oil Co., American Growers Gin, and several 
others. Anderson-( ‘layvton got most of It. 
Mr. BimMson. { think those certificates are for processing ¢ otton and 


have nothing to do with the erowing of cotton. 
Mr. ABerNeTHY. You mention in your statement the economic effect 
thy} 


people ought these certificate they represented to the Government 


s will have on your people, but you must bear in mind when these 


that the life of the facilities would be very short since acreage would 
be reduced after the emergen \ 

Mr. Brmson. We did indieate that was true from the le@islation as 
it now stands, 

Mr. Anernrruy. Not as it now stands. That is what they repre 
sented to the Government. 

Mr. Bimson. As the legislation now stands, that is true. We hada 
very critical situation in Arizona insofar as the processing capacity 
was concerned and we ran ciear into July and August; we were 
planting cotton before we rot the cotton processed In IDO], 

Mr. Anerneruy. I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not blame 
these people for applying. The reason I mentioned that is that you 
must realize the Government helped put them into the cotton business 
on their representation they would not be in very long. 

Mr. Bison, Of course, after 5 vears they will have to pars the full 
tax base. 

Mr. Aperneruy. It was granted on the theory it would have no 
value after 5 years. 

Mr. Kine. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Do you mean such rapid tax amortizations are given 
only to companies that have a short life? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I did not say that. I just stated what the repre 
sentations were. 

Mr. Kine. That is not an essential representation in or ‘ 
rapid amortization on industrial plants in this country. They may 
have so stated in this case, but that cannot be taken for granted. 

Mr. Anerneriy. I am just stating what the record shows. 

Mr. King. Does the record show they did so state? 

Mr. Anernetiy. Yes. I read that into the record yesterday. I 
guess you were not here when I read it. 

Mr. Kine. It said they intended to be in the cotton business only for 
5 years. 

Mr. Anernetuy. No; it said for all practical purposes the facilities 
requested would have no value after 5 years. 

Mr. Jones. And the inference was that they were getting those 
in to help the war effort. That was the representation made at that 
time. As a banker, if you were making a loan to a cotton gin, what 
would you say was the life of that cotton gin? 

Mr. Bimson. I think it is pretty general practice to depreciate 
special-type machinery in 5 years, not to exceed 10 years at the outside. 


ler to cet 
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Mr. Jones. You as a banker would not base a loan on an expected 
life of 5 years { 

Mr. Bimson. No. I would consider that the dealer who put the 
machinery in place would make from 30 to 40 percent profit on the 
original sale, and selling it on the open market as used material, plus 
the cost to put it in place, plus the commission, I would say it would be 
worth not over 40 percent of the new cost the day it went in place. 

Mr. Jones. But actually it would be used 10 or 15 years or more? 

Mr. Brauson. I might point out that one of the reasons we are in- 
creasing the cotton acreage in Arizona is because of the development 
of improved strains of seed. I think it was pointed out in the Senate 
that Arizona cotton did not command as good a price as the Southern 
cotton because it was not as adaptable to spinning wheels. That was 
true. We had to improve our cotton seed. Our terrain, which is very 
flat, lends itself to mechanization more than other Cotton States. As 
a result, we were confronted with the problem that the gins were not 
properly equipped to clean the cotton. Since we used the mechinical 
cottonpicker, we had to delay picking until very late and the cotton 
was likely to get damaged by weather conditions. It has been neces- 
sary to revise our gins with equipment to better clean the cotton. So 
it could happen that in 1 year our machinery might be obsolete. 

Mr. Jones. The thing about it is that you mentioned this machin- 
ery. Actually you are just adding to the machinery. Basically there 
has been no change in the cotton gin. 

Mr. Bimson. That is not right. There have been basic changes. 

Mr. Jones. In the ginning itself? 

Mr. Bimson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mostly it is in the cleaners and driers; is it not? 

Mr. Bimson. Maybe you know more about the technical end of it 
than I do. There have been very major improvements in our ginning 
facilities. 

Mr. Jones. There is a lot of machinery which has been sold, but 
it is mostly the adding of equipment. 

Mr. Bimson. Yes. There is obsolete machinery. 

Mr. Jones. I am getting off the subject. I am sorry. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are there any other questions ? 

I would just like to ask you: What is a good cottonpicker worth ? 

Mr. Broson. About $15,000. Is that right? Yes, about $15,000. 
We have one-thousand-five-hundred-and-sixty-some-odd in the State. 
We pick about half our cotton with cottonpickers. Tor the other half 
we are dependent upon people who moved into Arizona from other 


ates, itinerant people and things of that sort, for about 45,000 of our 
] 


p1IChK 
P Fifty-seven percent of our handpickers come from Texas; 9.1 per- 
cent from Oklahoma; 6.5 percent from Arkansas; and 5.4 percent 
from New Mexico to help us pick cotton. ‘ihat is outside of youl 
Mexican nationals. We are still short of manual handpickers. 

Mr. Anpresen. You do not have any wetbacks ¢ 

Mr. Bison. We try to see that their clothes are dry before we hire 
them. 

Wetbacks do certainly come into Arizona, and they send them back 
across the line again. They cannot be controlled along the line. There 
are always wetbacks. 


ers. 
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However, we do not hire wetbacks knowingly. We bring them in 
under contracts with guaranties of bonds, and housing facilities which 
are upgraded by the State Health Department, which are higher 
standards than the Government requires for our housing for them 
after they come in. 

Mr. Anpresen. Does the company of Anderson-Clayton have a 
large operation in your State ? 

Mr. Brmson. Processing operations. They have no growing that I 
know of. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Brason. Thank you. 

Mr. ANpbrEsEN. The next witness is Mr. J. B. Kirklin. Mr. Kirklin, 
we would be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. KIRKLIN, PRESIDENT, TRANS-PECOS COTTON 
ASSOCIATION, PECOS, TEX. 


Mr. Kirxurn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the honorable committee, I am J. B. 
Kirklin of Pecos, Tex.; president of the Trans-Pecos Cotton Asso 
ciation, of which there are six counties, as follows: Ward, Reeves, 
Loving, Pecos, Jeff Davis, and Presidio. ‘This association represents 
cotton farmers and ranchers of that area 

I might add there, Mr. Chairman, that I am a cotton farmer. My 
sole livelihood is from farming. 

I ap pear before you in the interests of the cotton farmers of this 
association. The farmers of this area are relatively new in the agri- 
cultural field, as this farming area was started in the year 1947. Due 
to the fact that all things point to acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas for the year 1954, this area will be vitally affected under the 
present law. Therefore IT appear before you in support of the pro 
posed bill for the following reasons : 

Reeves ety Tex., was sixth in cotton production in the State of 


Texas for 1952. As this represents 90 percent of the total economy of 
the county we is that a 62 pereent cut under the present law or any 
law is far too harsh for the economy of our community. This farm- 


ing area, as I have stated above, was started in 1947, and was financed 
entirely on short-term private capital. It is a reclamation project 
of its own in that it has had no Government assistance, it consists 
entirely of water pumped from wells, and since the year 1947 we have 
steadily increased the cotton acreage in that county, except for the 
year 1950, when marketing quotas and acreage allotments were im- 
posed. We feel, due to the short-term ce: opie a loans that we have in- 
vested, that under the present law we will | put out of business by 
our own Government, as it will be anid impossible to pay back 
the short-term loan under the present acreage allocation that this 
county will receive. We are not in favor of putting anybody out 
of business in any area, or any other State, but all we ask is a fair 
and equitable allocation of the cotton acreage of this country. We feel 
that the present proposed bill is more equitable than the present law, 
in that it shows the trend of cotton production. The cotton price for 
the last 3 years has been the highest in the history of the industry, and 
ve feel that anyone who has been interested in the production of 
cotton certainly should have taken advantage of this opportunity. 
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We do not feel that we should £0 back 6 or 7 vears and take credit for 


crops that were not cotton, and figure them in on a cotton acreage 
= , | | } 
illotment, of which we had none in our area. 


Mr. ¢ urman, this concludes my writter remarks to the committee. 
l am ready and w lling to answer any questions 


Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Kirklin. we would like to have the record show 


who your Representative in Congress 1s. 

Mi Ki RKLIN. Ken Regan, of the 16th District of Texas. 

Mir. Anpresen. He isa very good man. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mi Horvi vw. W ill you tel] is where these SIX counties are located 
in Texas / 

Mr. Kirkiix. They are in west Texas, west of the Pecos River. 
Two of them are not, or part of them. That is about 200 miles east 


] 


of El Paso, right south of Carlsbad, N. Mex. We are just back in 


Mr. Hoeven. Are you in favor of H. R. 5655, the Hunter bill? 
Mir. Kirkniry. Yes. su Tam sorry that I had a girl prepare these 
ret the right House number. She got 


‘ 


tatements, and she did not 

the Senate number on this 
Mir. Kine. Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Anpresen. Mr. King. 
Mr. King. Mr. Kirklin, you say you are a cotton farmer? 
Mir. Kairknin. Yes, sir 


Mir. Kine. You rec oonize, thei . that this necessity of acreage regula 


f is a consequence of price supports. As a farmer and a repre 
entative of your cotton farmers in that section, are you in favor of 
this price-support program on cotton ‘ 


Mr. Kirkuin. Yes, sit 

Mr. King. Even though it cuts you down to 62 percent 4 

Mr. Kirxriin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is that all, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. That is all. 

Ir. Anpresen. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Ido not know whether you have a copy of the House 
bill before you or not, Mr. Kirklin, but in this House bill reference 
is made on page 2 of the bill to the change, where it says: 


After the word “county,” wherever it appears therein the words “or district” 


and after the word “counties,” wherever it appears therein, the words “or 


districts 
Then, following that, at the end of line 8, it says: 


A district sball include two or more adjoining counties within the State which 
are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the production of cotton, 
as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation of the State com- 
mittee—— 

Could you give me some idea of the objective of these sections? 
Is it a question of change in legislation along these lines / 

Mr. Kirxurn. Yes, sir; I think I can and hope I can. In our area 
in the West we have some reclamation projects—small ones, not too 
big ones—that have been out of water for 4 or 5 years. ( Jonsequently 
they are going to lose some of their acreage. The vy lose their history. 

Some adjoining county may have ample water. Our idea was 
that if they could form a district with 1 or 2 or 3 or more counties 
they could maintain this history basis. 
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Mr. McIntire. There is not sufficient flexibility in the hands of the 
State PMA committee to meet that situation 7 

Mr. Kirk. There was. But I do not know that they will do it 
every time, sir. I could not say. In other words, our State PMA 
committee in 1950 we were not very happy with in Texas, on the way 
they allocated the cotton. I do not know what it will be. 

Mr. McIntire. Your thought is that the arrangement as now pr 
vails generally over the country of the PMA committee at the county 
level administering a program within its county does not meet your 
situation in Texas? 

Mr. Kirxuin. No, sir: no, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Are there other areas outside of Texas where they 
have a similar problem? Does this portion of the bill have equal ap 
plication in Arizona and California, to your knowledge; or is it a 
problem peculiar to Texas ? 

Mr. Kirkurn. | think, in other words, I am not speaking for other 
States, because I do not know, it would apply in any State. In othe 
words, it did sutfer that hard hip. 

Mr. McIntire. You mention a hardship. Is there any hardship in 
the other areas? 

Mr. Kirin. I am sure there is. I hear from some of my friends 
in the South, and I am sure they have some hardships. 

Mr. McInryre. Is that administrative? In the Central Valley of 
California is there administratively a problem here for a hardship 
situation ? 

Mr. Kirkriin. You are asking something there I could not answer, 
for California. 

Mr. McIntire. What I am particularly interested in is whether 
or not all of the Southwest, which is particular ly interested in this ill, 
is involved, and whether this particular portion of the bill has an 
equal application to other areas of the Southwest. 

Mr. Kirkiim. Yes, sir. I know so; ves, sir. 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. Are there any other questions 4 

Mr. MeMitian. Mr. Kirklin, how many members do you have in 
your organization ¢ 

Mr. Kirkir. About 500. 

Mr. Mintuan. All of them in Texas? 

Mr. Kirkurn. Yes, sir: all in Texas. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Kirklin a little 
bit about his suggestion on this provision that Mr. McIntire inquired 
about. I believe that was to enable vou to more equitably distribute 
the acreage that you have that is allotted, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kirkxurn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Would you or would you not favor legislation which 
would provide for larger State or national reserves and would provide 
a mandatory distribution of those reserves to hardship farms; that is, 
to the individual on the basis of hardship / 

Mr. Kirkurn. Mr. Poage, I certainly do, because I think when the 
farmer gets in trouble he needs help. In other words, there are several 
ways he could probably get in trouble. Regardless of that, I still 
think there should be a provision in the law that makes the State 
PMA reserve a certain amount for hardship cases. 

Mr. Poace. You will recall that in 1950 there was a substantial 
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amount of acreage which might have been distributed in Texas and in 
fact was distributed in Texas. ‘The regulations that they imposed 
required the distribution to each county on the basis of what the 
county was entitled to receive, and the distribution in the county out 
to each farm was on what its allotment was. The truth of the matter 
was that all they did was to reserve a bunch of acreages, and then they 
turned around and spread those same acres back out on the same 
formula they would have been distributed on if they had not had a 
reserve at all. 

Mr. Kirkxurn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. The effect of it was to accomplish absolutely nothing, 
except to keep a lot of people on the payroll. It destroyed any bene- 
ficial effect we could possibly have had from our State reserve. 

Mr. Kirxurn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You would favor legislation which would set up these 
State reserves and require the distribution on a hardship basis to 
individuals, rather than a blanket distribution all over the State or 
county ¢ 

Mr. Kirkuin. Yes, sir 

Mr. Poacr. Do you not think such a reserve as that, at least in the 
case of Texas, could go a long ways toward meeting the problem of 
taking care of your new growers ! 

Mr. Kirxury. I surely do. 

Mr. Poacr. At least mitigating the hardship they will face? 

Mr. Kirxurn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you not think that in any legislation we pass, 
whether it be this bill or some other bill, we ought to have some pro 
vision in there to make these reserves actually function / 

Mr. Kirkuin. I do. 

Mr. McIniime. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Surely. 

Mr. McIntime. The thing which aroused my interest in this par- 
ticular section is that it seems to get away from the long-term basic 
concept of the county being the unit of the PMA operation. I wonder 
if this is in here to primarily get at a more equitable distribution and 

f there is any necessity for ee ng the county concept of PMA 
organization to get at the prob lem? Or is it more a matter of the 
distribution of the reserve which ail be set up in the State level, 
for the distribution of it? 

Mr. Poace. May I suggest this: I had nothing to do with the draw- 
ing of this bill. I have not been consulted as to this bill. It is not my 
baby. I knew nothing about it until I read it. It did intrigue me, 


tor 
oO 


[ can see that there may very well be cases where it would be very 
hel ful to have a provision of this kind, as Mr. Kirklin points out. 

We have long recognized and we have long functioned—at least, 
did for quite some time function on the basis of creating districts 

ithin counties, whereby one section of the county would get ace rtain 
factor and another section of the same county would get another fac- 
tor. That was based on the theory that if you had a county with a 
river bottom, and one-third of your land was in the river bottom, 
probably it ought to have a much higher factor than if you had an- 
other third up on the hills. That was the theory. 
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This sort of goes to the other side and says: 

We have a number of counties here, some of which have not had the oppor- 
tunity to maintain their acreages, where others had it; and we will throw them 
together and maybe get a little more equitable distribution of the acreages over 
the entire area. 

As I say, I am not trying to make a defense of it, but as I see it it 
might do some good in some of our sections of the country. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me ask you this: In the case where there were 
districts set up within counties, which had some very definite different 
topographical features and so forth, that was set up administratively ? 

Mr. Poaace. Yes. 

Mr. McInrire. This, of course, proposes to open the door to the 
formation of districts. It seems to me it may offer some problem 
administratively within the PMA, if you are dealing countywise here 
and districtwise over here. This part of the bill had not been dis- 
cussed at all. I just did want to bring it into the record, that we did 
cover it somewhere along the line here. 

Mr. Anpresen. We can discuss that in executive session, unless 
there are more quest ions of Mr. Kirklin. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all right. 

Mr. AnpresENn. Mr. Harvey ? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Kirklin, we had testimony this morning from 
the Arizona growers that the cost per acre for irrigation ran approxi- 
mately $20. How does the cost in your area, where you pump your 
water for irrigation, compare with that cost? 

Mr. Kirxuin. I can give it to you per acre. In other words, I do 
not go by pounds in most cases. In our area it takes around $105 to 
$115 to produce an acre of cotton in our county, up to picking time, 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon me: I did not understand the amount. 

Mr. Kirktur. From $105 to $115. That would be the average. 
Some run higher and a few will run a little lower. 

Mr. Harvey. That is the OTOSS produc tion cost ? 

Mr. Kirkiry. Yes, sir; up to picking time. That does not count 
your harvesting labor. 

Mr. Harvey. You would not have any estimate as to what the cost 
is for water alone? 

Mr. Kirxriin. Water alone would run between $25 and $30 there 
per acre, on the cost of water production. 

Mr. Harvey. You speak 0 f some ot this area ¢ s be i. r relatively 
new so far as farming is concerned and ¢ siti ited « se ire concerned. 

Mr. Kirkurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Because it has been admirably adapted to cotton pro- 
duction, I would assume you have not given much thought or atten- 
tion to diversification. 

Kirkiin. It just so happens in our particular area that we 
are ina highly alkalin soil. We do not have any other thing which 
is very adaptable, except in the line of alfalfa hay. When you get 
to alfalfa and start pumping water at $25 and $30 per acre on cotton, 
you just about double that on alfalfa. It takes about twice as much 
to produce an acre of alfalfa, waterwise, as it does to produce an acre 
of cotton. 
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We do not have any market. We have been in a drought area there 
for a great number of years. If you produced all the hay, there is 
ho place to sell it. 

Mr. Harvey. You could not even sell it in a droughtstricken 
section ¢ 

Mr. Kirk. No, sir. Those guys do not have any money to buy 
it with. 

I have alfalfa. I have 160 acres of alfalfa. I had a haystack all 
winter long, and I finally let one of my good rancher friends have 
it on credit, because he had run completely out of credit at the bank 
and he did not have feed for his cattle. I have not gotten any pay 
for it yet. I cannot operate long on that type of operation, 

Mr. Harvey. The point I was trying to find out was whether there 
was, in the event of a drastic cutback in the cotton acreage in your 
area, an opportunity to diversify your production. 

Mr. Kirkuin. You say, will there be an opportunity to? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirkurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is a very important factor to take into 
consideration. 

Mr. Kirkiin. That is right. That is what we are really interested 
In. 

Mr. Kine. You mean you would not plant the cutback acreage to 
anything? 

Mr. Kirkury. In the first place it just would not be profitable on 
anything else, as I pointed out on alfalfa hay. Outside of that, we 
do not have any other crops that will produce there. 

Mr. Harvey. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Horven. Do I understand that you grew alfalfa before you 
went into cotton? 

Mr. Kirkxxirin. I have been growing alfalfa. 

Mr. Horven. What other crops did you grow ? 

Mr. Kirkirn. That is it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Alfalfa alone? 

Mr. Kirkuin. I have produced a lot of alfalfa. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am talking about the six counties in your area, and 
not your particular farm. What did you grow before you went into 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Kirxutn. It just has been cotton. In that county it has been 
just a little cotton for a good many years, and that is all. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I can answer that question, I think. 

That country was just about as bare as this table. There were a 
few pastures out there, called the range country. 

Mr. Krrkuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And they tried to grow about one cow on 160 or 320 
acres, and then they started digging. Finally they discovered they 
could get water. When they found they could get water and put 
water on the land, they began growing cotton immediately. They 
just did not grow anything before they grew cotton. 

Mr. Kirxiiy. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. That is the information I was seeking. 
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Mr. Kirxuin. One or two small farmers have been in that county 
for 25 or 30 years, but there surely was not much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anpresen. Any other questions? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I have one. 

Mr. Kirklin, I believe you stated you do favor the price support 
program on cotton. 

Mr. Kirkiin. Yes, sit 

Mr. Anernetriy. Has this price support program been an incentive 
for you people to get into the cotton business ¢ 

Mr. Kirkurn. I do not think so, Congressman. 

Mr. Anernetiy. If they took it off would there be any incentive 
for you to get out? 

Mr. Kirk. They would be out. 

Mr. Aserneruy. They would be out? 

Mr. Kirkiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetiry. | believe maybe that is the best thing to do. 

Mr. Kirkiiy. I do not agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Aperneriiry. We have the votes over in my country, to get you 
out. , f 

Mr. Kirxur. I know. 

Mr. Anernetuy. | think if your proposal passes that is the way 
it might be. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you have a right in your area to vote on the 
referendum ¢ 

Mr. Kirkirn. Will we have what? 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you have a right to vote in the referendum ? 

Mr. Kirkuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. The trouble is, Mr. Chairman, he does not have 
the votes. All he has is mechanical cottonpickers. We have the votes. 

Mr. Anpresen. You can vote to put them out of business ¢ 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just like you voted to put the dairy farmers out 
of business. 

Mr. Apernetnuy. That is right. I thought you had that in mind. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Kirklin, if, as you indicate, you had a reduction of 
62 percent with the present law prevailing, you still in this referendum 
would vote for the program ? 

Mr. Krrxury. Yes, sir, Mr. King, for this reason: We are in the 

rice-support program and we have been in it for a number of years. 
eae though I take this drastic cut I realize I do not know what I 
will be doing, but I will have a better chance of going out and doing 
something else with supports as they are today. If we pull the sup 
ports out from under everything I do not know what we would all 
do at the present time. 

In other words, this problem can probably we worked out, where 
we can get this out. I do not think we can pull them out at any one 
time and just get plumb away from it. 

Mr. Kine. You mean you would move out? You just said there 

vas not anything else you could do in this country or in this section. 

Mr. Kirxurn. In other words, it would affect all sections of the 
country if you dropped your price-support program; not only my 
section. 
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Mr. Kine. You could always drop down to the Rio Grande and 
grow vegetables and see how you could do in that. 

Mr. Kirxurn. I do not know about that. I have heard some things 
that were not too good, 

Mr. Horven. I want to suggest that not too many of you folks move 
out of Texas. You will lose some Congressmen if you do. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask a question, Mr. C hairman ? 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You were talking about the relative merits of the price- 
support program with acreage reduction as against unlimited acreage 
with no support. As I take it, what you mean is that if you did not 
have any sup port price and got no more than 15 cents for your cotton, 
the more of It you grew the worse oft you woul : be, because, it would 
cost you more than that to erow each pound of it, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kirk. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. You cannot paEnp that water and put it on that land 
ind grow cotton for 15 cents. can you? 

Mr. Kirxrrn. No, sit : 

Mr. Poager. (¢ ‘onsequently it would not be worth anything to you 
if you were growing 15-cent cotton, no matter how much you could 
a ; 

Mr. Kirkir. Absolutely. 

Mr. Poacr. Whereas even though you feel that it would be just like 
cutting your arms off to cut off two-thirds of that cotton crop, at 
least if you could grow one-third of your crop you might hope to 
make some money on that one-third, becausé you would only spend 
one-third as much for pumping, one-third as much for picking, and 
your costs would be down to about one third ot what they are today. 
So what would happen to you would be that actually you would be 
‘osing two-thirds of what vou were making, but you would not go 
in the hole on what vou had left. 

Mr. Kina. Will the ventleman 5 ield ? 

Mr. Poacr. I would like for him to answer. 

Mr. Kir«xirn. That is right, Mr. Poage. You are right. I would 

ke to answer that this way: As I pointed out in that new area we 
ive so much short-term capital that if we take this cut to maintain 
our livelihood and try to bring down these loans it would be just a 


ugh. 
Mr. Poacre. You mean if you were only making an income of one- 
i of what you are now making you could not pay your capital 


I 
Mr. Kirxriin. No, sir 
Mr POAG E. B if even that would be preferable to be FONE in the 
ole on three times that much. 
Mr. Kirkirn. Oh, yes, sir. 
Mr. Poacr. Now I yield. 
Mr. Kina. Mr. KI rklin, if you believe so thoroughly in the price- 
ipport program and the Government regulation perhaps you have 
SO] lea as to what the Government should now do with its surplus 
( to 


. Karki. No. You are getting me way off there. I surely do 

not want to get ont hat one. 
In other words, I say for the economy of this country—I am not 
saying it is the best, but I am saying as of now I do not think we can 
dispense with price supports and just throw them out. 
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Kine. Your territory would not have developed so rapidly in 
a few years if you had not had a guaranteed price on cotton ? 

Mr. Kirkuin. Well, of course, you have had a guaranteed price on 
cotton for a suaidaes of years, but we have not sold any anes on the 
guaranteed price. It has been above that — 

Mr. Kine. You have a special quality cotton ? 

Mr. Kirkiin. Not necessarily a special qui ality. We do have some 
long-fibered cottons; but the cotton in Mississippi is bringing above 
the 97 price, some of it. 

Mr. Avernetuy. All of it. 

Mr. Kune. You would not say the support price has not had any 
thing to do with sup porting the market, would you, even though the 

market price » has been ofhie lally above it 4 

Mr. i cuait I do not know that cotton market. I wish I did 
know it. J really do not know. 

Mr. Poacr. Are you through / 

The gentleman ji st asked you what we ought to do with the cotton 
that the Government might put in loan. I might eall 
to the fact that what we have done with the cotton we have put in 
loan over the past L& years 18 to hold it until such time as the Gov- 
ernment could sell it for more than we paid for it. Actually we have 
sold it for more than we paid for it at better than a quarter billion 
dollars, and the United States Government has made a profit of 
better than a quarter billion dollars on the cotton which went into the 
loan. The cotton price sup i rt program has not cost the t iXpayers 
of the United States one thi dime. On the conti uy, it has idded 
pre: thy to the values of the cotton crops the United States: ind, 
the -refore, ore atly to the income tax that the United States Govern 
ment has co <i eted, plus the quarter billion dollars net protit that the 


Government has made out of it. 


vour attention 


I think we might very well say that we can continue to handle the 

otton in the loan just li lke we have in the past al cd t woul { henefit 
both the cotton vrowelrs and the t ixpayers of the United States 

Mr. Kine. How about the consumers? 

Mr. POAGE. People ado consume It. We have had vast qual {ities 
We had 13 million bales, I believe, on loan at one time, about. 1939, the 
biggest amount we ever had, very bale of it was consumed. 

‘| he history of the cotton business, as ] have observed it. has been 
that as your price goes down if anybody could get it and had the finan- 
cial ab ility to be able to take cotton when it is down and hold it for a 
long period of time he could always make money on it. The United 
States Government had had that abili tv. The United States Govern- 
ment has done exactly that and has come out with a profit and nota 
loss in holding this property. 

People consume this cotton over a period of years, as much as we 
produce, but there are years in which our consumption does not keep 
up with our production. All the Government has done with this pro- 
gram has ate to spread it along and feed it into the market when it 
was ne -eded. 

Mr. Kine. Are the administration costs all included ? 

Mr. Poace. All of the handling of the cotton is included in that, 
yes; that is, the storing and handling of the cotton. When your ask, 
“Does it include the cost of the Department of Agriculture ?” I do 
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not think you can know how much you can allocate to cotton and how 
much to some thing else. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. I should add this to what the gentleman has said. 
We have had 2 wars since 1939, and $1.2 billion worth of cotton was 
given pista wh ch was paid for by American taxpayers, since 1948. 
That certal nly elped. 

Mr. An ERNETHY. Weare also giving away a little wheat and butter 

Mr. Anpresen. I have the figures. It is $1.6 billion on wheat. 

Mr. AperNETHY. What about butter? 

Mr. ANprESEN. I will give it to you. 

re gave away to foreign countries for free 19 million pounds of 
butter to [sr at 11 million sana to yY ugoslavia, and then little dabs 
to di ferent countries, to get rid of 37 million pounds of butter. That 


] 


only cost relatively a few dollars, compared to the amount the tax- 


payers paid (TO Give away the cotton, tobacco, and wheat. 
Mi Poaai What about thi butter we are selling to the \rmy? 
Mr. Anpresen. That has already been paid for. It has been turned 
over to feed American boy butter instead of « yleomargarine. 


Mr. Apernetiny. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment ? 
Mr. Anpresen. We thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Kirklin. 


Mr. Anernerny. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman ? 
lt wat ggested a moment ago by my colleague, Pai ine that we 


now had a surplus of cotton. I do not understand that we now have 
a surplus of cotton. I understand we only have about 3 or 314 months 
of supply. 

Ir. Kinc. What are we going to cut it down for, then 2 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. The surplus, if we are to have it, is expected to be 
produced this year by these fellows who are increasing their acreage. 
That is where our trouble is. 

Mr. Kine. How many bales of cotton does the Government now 
own ¢ 

Mr. Anerneriry. It does not own any, I think. It may own a few 
bales, but not much. 

Do you know! It may own a small quantity. 

Mr. Bint. A very small number of bales that the Government 
a tually owns. Most of the cotton that loans have been made on is 

ll subject to being paid off by the producer. 

Mr. Kina. That is a Government loan ? 

Mr. Brut. No, sir 

Mr. Apernetiy. I think there is another angle to that. Of course 
we are getting off the track. This is the only country in the world 
bat re there is enough to eat and wear. It is the only country so 
bles ed. 

We always talk about surpluses. I think we ought to feel just a 
little fortunate that we do live in a country where we do not have to 
go around begging somebody, like Pakistan did last week, for some- 
thing to eat and put on our backs. L feel that our agricultural pro- 
oTam has been a blessing to the people of our country. Sometimes 
these wheat and cotton and butter boys get to fussing, but they are 
all alike. They work together to produce an abundance of food and 
fiber. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Kirklin. 
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Mr. Kir«ire. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
otf the committee. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. We have another witness from west Texas, which 
I understand is also a part of Texas. Thisis Mr. M. T. Glenn. Mr. 


Glenn. may we hear from you? 
STATEMENT OF M. T. GLENN, OF SWISHER COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Guenn. This is the statement of M. T. Glenn of Swisher 
County, ‘Tex., before the House Agriculture Committee. 

Swisher County, for youl information, IS Ih the norther ; edge of 
the plains of Texas, about one of the northernmost counties that 
YTOWS cotton. 

I can officially represent 600 cotton farmers of Swisher County, 
‘I eX.. and — our exact condition exists in the adjoining counties, 
and in some to an even greater extent. Lama farmer myself and have 
no ot her s source of income whatever. 

In Swisher County our cotton-acreage history really started in 
1949, which is not counted under the present program, and we lost 
out again in 1950, which is counted. The 1950 cotton allotment cut 
our acreage from 37.500 acres in 1949, the county PMA figure, to 
7.000 acres, which was finally raised to 11,000, still a cut of 71 per- 
cent. We made a new start in 1951 and 1952 

Of 10 cotton gins now in the county, 2 were built in 1951 and 6 
in 1952, representing an investment of nearly $1 million. Special 
cotton-farming equipment bought by farmers, including trailers, 
strippers, pickers, houses for pickers and workers, and cotton plant- 
Ing ar ds cultivatin g equipment, represent an investment of $2.4 mil- 
lion, figured on a very conservative basis of $4,000 per farm. Under 
the present law the majority of this investment would be idle, because, 
based on a 21-million acre allotment, we would receive a cut of 60 
percent below the 1951-52 average, based on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture data, and an estimated 75 percent reduction from 
the 1955 acreage. 

That figure may be a little high now, because all that 1953 acreage 
estimated was not planted on account of the dry weather. But the 
1951 and 1952 average acreage is from the record. 

The farming equipment and the cotton gins are all locally owned. 
Much of the cost is not paid, and it has not had a chance to earn its 
cost, and never will have under the present program. 

Besides, in changing from wheat to cotton, the individual farmers 
have lost their wheat allotment, which is based on 1951-52-53, and if 
the county loses 75 percent of the present cotton acreage to divide 
among them, they cannot. change back to wheat again. Se we are 
in a mess whatever way we go. 

After hearing the witness ahead of me testify I would like to 
emphasize another point or two here. 

The amount of the national cotton allotment will not greatly affect 
our acreage, because, for instance, in a county with a 2-year history 
we would lose three-fifths of our present acreage just on our basis 
alone, before any general reduction is applied. We would be willing 
to take any national percentage reduction, best for the Nation, but 
on what we think are the more equitable base allotments or acreage 
averages. 
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Furthermore, the same inequities exist within the State of Texas, 
of course, as within the Nation asa whole. Any more equitable means 
of distributing the basis within the Nation should be applied to the 


counties with the State to give us any relief. 

Now, I would like to emphasize that we do not wish to have anyone 
exchange acreage positions with us, but only to find a more equitable 
basis for all of us. rather than to pe nalize the young so much for the 
benefit. of ld and at the ame time to tend to freeze the produc- 
tio) 1 hig ost arenas and reduce the prod iction el sewhere, where 
it can be grown more economically and for the benefit of the Nation 
ast am t 


Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Glenn, are you supporting the bill introduced 
by Mr. Hu ,H. R. 5655? 


Mr. Guenn. I believe. as far as I can understand it, it would alle 
viate our situation. 
af 


ir. ANprRESEN. Any questions ? 
Mr. McInvire. Mr. C nat 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. Referring to the last page in your testimony there, 
where vou indicate that vou changed from wheal to cotton— 

ieee: Yes, sir. | 

Mr. MecInrine. Is this section you are representing a traditionally 
Wheat section / Was it prior to this shift to cotton? 

Mr. Guenn. Yes, sir; in my county north it was practically all 
wheat. As 


i 


you go south the wheat tapers off and it gets into more 
cotton. 

Mr. Anernetiy. He said “traditionally.” 

Mr. McIntire. For many yars were you in wheat production ? 

Mr. Guenn. Yes; 20 or 30 years. 

Mr. McIntire. Twenty or thirty years. What is the current value 
of a farm in your area, per acre, basically? Perhaps it 1s not for sale, 
but if it were for sale what would be the current market ? 

Mr. Gui NM. It isa good deal less now, I expect, than a year or two 


] 


ago, when we had some rain. 

Mr. M dad I see. 

Mr. Guienn. I would say unirrigated land would run from $50 to 
$100 an acre, depending upon the condition of the land. 

Mr. McInrire. Irrigated land would be how much ? 

Mr. GGLENN. Irrigated about twice as much. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate the last sentence of your beets 
pre sents the fact that vou would be somewhat in a dilemma, but what 
would be your choice of crops with a substantial cut in cotton acreage. 

Mr. Guenn. Where irrigation has developed we would prefer to 
raise cotton. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, but for the a reage that would be removed 
from cotton, whatever percentage it might be, what is your thought 
as to the use which would be made of that land ? 

Mr. Gienn. Where it is not irrigated—I guess on either part of 
it—I think wheat and grain sorghums are the only choice. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you raise cotton on both the nonirrigated and 
irrigated land ? 

Mr. Guenn. Yes. sir; I have some of both. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. King! 


ree 
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Mr. Kine. Mr. Glenn, referring to this mess that you say you are 
in, would you think that the Government management of our agri- 
cultural economy would have anything to do with the mess you are 
in ? 

Mr. Gienn. Well, it might. 

Mr. Kine. That is all. 

Mr. McMitian. Are you in favor of price supports ? 

Mr. Guenn. Yes, sir; I would be in favor of price supports. 

Mr. McMitian. Would you discontinue growmg cotton if they cut 
off the price sup ports? 

Mr. Gienn. No, Ido not think so. We would reduce in some areas, 
but we would not discontinue. 

Mr. Kine. Under the referendum would you still vote for this 
scheme if you were reduced, let us say, 75 percent? If you lost 75 
percent of your cotton acreage you would still vote for it? 

Mr. Gienn. I cannot speak for anybody else, because there would 
be a division of opinion. Personally I doubt if I would. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Just one question. 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Glenn, of course you people raise a lot of 
cotton out there in Texas, 

Mr. Guenn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What percentage of the acreage of your farms do 
you plant to cotton? Is that about 75 percent? 

Mr. Gienn. No. I think in the county as a whole it would run 
about 10 percent. On my farm it would probably run about one- 
sixth, I guess, and you figure the percentage. 

Mr. Anernetiry. What part of Texas are you in? 

Mr. GLenn. Between Lubbock and Amarillo. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Where ? 

Mr. Guenn. In the northern plains. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Up in the Panhandle. 

Mr. GLENN. Out on the edge of the Panhandle. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The northwest corner ? 

Mr. Gienn. No, the southern part of the Panhandle, between Lub- 
bock and Amarillo. Right on the north edge of the cotton district, 
which does not extend as far as Amarillo. 

Mr. AserNeriy. How many acres of cotton are there in your 
county ¢ 

Mr. GLENN. About 100,000 acres in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Aperneruy. 100,000 acres. This law has been on the books 
foralong time. Of course Texas gets a tremendous acreage of cotton, 
to which it is entitled. Please do not misunderstand me. 

There is a provision in the law that the State committee can re- 
serve for various purposes 10 percent of the State acreage. Now, in 
the event of an allotment of around 22 million acres your State would 
get about 9 million acres of cotton. That would be 900,000 acres, or 
almost 1 million acres in the Texas reserve. Could you solve the 
problems of new growers in Texas with close to 1 million acres ? 

Mr. Gienn. I would not be familiar enough with the figure to say. 
What I brought out in my statement also was that our biggest cut 
will be in our base. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. I know that. That is what I am trying to get back 
to now. 

One thing which has been written into the law for years, which 
no mention has been made of up to now, is the right of the State com- 
mittee to reserve 10 percent of its acreage for the benefit of new growers 
and for other purposes. Now, are you familiar enough with the situ- 
ation in Texas to give us any indication as to whether or not they 
could solve th: at with 900,000 acres ¢ 

Mr. Guenn. Well, I think Mr. Poage just said that they did not last 
time. I do not know whether they could or not. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I don’t know what happened last time. The 
people in west Texas came under this so-called California gadget 
that we put in the law, which gave them some—they found themselves 
in the same situation that they are in now. 

And we wrote into the law a gadget which took acreage out of the 
old cotton area and gave them acreage. You cannot give acreage 
without taking it from somebody else. You understand that. 

Mr. Guenn. Yes, sir, I understand that. 

Mr. AnerNerny. And it so happened by a peculiar interpretation 
of that amendment that Texas was brought under it; and, of course, 
_ remember how much cain Bob raised about that. You remember 
that, don’t you? They claimed they came under by only 95 acres. 
That is the way it worked out. 

Out of that ten or eleven million acres of cotton; and, as a result 
they took acreage out of Bob’s section and put it out in your section. 
You are familiar with that. 

Mr. GLenN. Not altogether 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is what happened. I am not being critical. 

Mr. Guenn. I do not know. 

Mr. Anernetiry. And they attempted to rewrite the law to get that 
acreage back to Bob’s section. And of course the representation from 
out that way complained vociferously for it, and I do not blame them. 

sut it does occur to me that with the terrific acreage that your State 
would get every problem you have could be solved. 

So far as anes ing problems is concerned, Texas is in a much better 
position to solve theirs, with the terrific reserves that it has. 

If they can solve it in the United States, I think the same applica- 
tion between counties might take care of the situation. 

That is all. 

Mr. Anvresen. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. A. M. Muldrow of Brownfield, Terry 
County, Tex. 

Mr. Atserr. While Mr. Muldrow is coming up here, I would like 
to say that he is not really a Texan; he is a transplanted Oklahoman. 

Mr. Anpresen. Be sure to get that on the record. 

Mr. Avserr. He and I just a few years ago, 4 or 5, were fresh- 
men at the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Atsert. His family is a most distinguished family in our State. 
He has a brother in the Oklahoma National Guard. 

Mr. Anpresen. We are very glad to have you with us. Are you in 
west Texas? 

Mr. Mutprow. I am in west Texas. 
Mr. Anpresen. And Ken Regan is your Representative ? 
Mr. Mutprow. George Mahon is my Congressman. 








rm 
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Mr. Kina. Is that close to Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Munprow. That is a good long ways, sir; about 300 miles from 
the Oklahoma line. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. We would be very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Mutprow. Mr. Chairman, I want to extend my ap preciation 
to Congressman Albert for all the privileges and courtesies he has 
shown me; but I am a little embarrassed to start with. 

Mr. ANnprRESEN. We will not let your statement here influence our 
judgment due to the fact that you just brought in an oil well. 


STATEMENT OF A. M. MULDROW, BROWNFIELD, TEX. 


Mr. Mutprow. I am A. M. Muldrow, of Brownfield, Terry County, 
Tex., a dry-land cotton farmer of that area, representing the cotton 
production in an area composed of 40,000 growers, 350 cotton gins, 8 
oil mills, and 120 members of the Lubbock cotton exchange. 

My area, composed of 25 west Texas counties, planted some 4,070,000 
acres to cotton, from the year 1951 to 1953, and produced 1,444,010 
bales of cotton in the year 1952. 

Texas Technological College, with an enrollment of approximately 
5,500 students this year, has one of the most highly accredited textile 
departments of any college in the United States, and their graduates 
are accepted as highly qualified leaders in the field of cotton manu 
facturing. This college was founded in 1924, and has prospered and 
grown with the very rapid growth of our area, a growth attributed 
unquestionably to the sound economy of the production of cotton in 
our area. 

The city of Lubbock, Tex. (the hub of the south plains), with cotton 
as the principal stimulus, has grown from a town of some 40,000 popu 
lation in 1940 to a city of over 100,000 people today. The other towns 
of the area, which have lesser population, have grown and prospered 
in their own respective aebielben to the city of Lubbock. No one can 
deny that this phenomenal growth is the direct result of the economy 
of cotton production in our area. 

Upon my return from 5 years of military service during World War 
II including participation in 5 of the major campaigns, from the 
Omaha beachheads on D plus 1 to the crossing of the Rhine in Ger- 
many, I settled in the western country to pick up the threads which I 
had left at an earlier date. The period of 1945 to 1947 was spent in 
various ventures by me, in adjustment—both physical, economic, and 
social. 

In 1947 I began farming cotton on borrowed capital. I produced 
cotton each year until the present year when the drought has precluded 
me from planting any acreage whatsoever. 

Ours is a country of vast acreages, low production per acre, and 
low cost of production. In casting about for a crop that was economi- 

cal for me to produce, I came to the very positive conclusion that cotton 
was the only crop for me to raise and to do so profitably. I have there- 
fore made that my principal crop since 1947. 

With these facts before me, and with the future of my area and my 
own two young sons constantly in my thoughts, I am very anxious 
about the future prospects of maintaining cotton as a means of liveli- 
hood for us. We have a history of planting a high percentage of our 
allotted acreages. 
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In 1950, the allotment vear, the State of Texas planted 89.2 percent 
f its allotted acreage, and that portion of Texas which I represent 
exceeded even that percentage. Cotton does positively play a very 
major role in the sound economy of our country. We are strongly 

pposed TO the dey elopment ot ubst itutes which would ot necessity be 
developed in the event our national needs were not met in cotton pro- 

tion given an acreage allowance, please be assured that west 
xas Will again meet the acreage allotment allocated to it. 


Inthe vear 1951 our area prod iced 1.271.465 bales of cotton. In 1952 
our production was 1.444.010 bales, a gain of 172.545 bales of cotton, 


pite of the fact that 1952 was a much drier year than was 1951, 
pl raon of the natural conomic trend and development of cotton 
pro 1 nN 1? the western area ot Texas. 

We need cotton for the posterity of our country. Let us produce it 


ere 1f can be economically produced and consequently where the 
people want to produce it—in the West. 

N PoacEe. Mr. Muldrow, what would you say to the proposition 

tblishine national and State reserves and distributing the acre- 

tO] ly cistribut ne it. to the individual farms as needed. 

\] Mii LDROW Mr. Poage, our area 3s definitely fvoine to have to 


lave e reserves to draw from after this vear. In my particular 
tance, mv own ope rations, [ have not planted one seed of cotton 
this year. Weare inthe drought area. We have received 3 or 4 inches 
of rain this year; about 7 inches of rata last year. 
Our production was cut extremely short last year in anticipation of 


iat We expected to make, We are groing to have some reserves. I 
i] | { to be administered by the local PMA. 
Mr. Poacr. Well, now. vou remember how it was administered in 


{ 


r\ 


Mr. Mutprow. I am not too familiar with it: no, sir. 
Mr. Poacr. I think [ can refresh your memory. They took the 
reserve and allocated it to the county according to the acreage. And 
required the county to allocate it to the farmers according to his acre- 
0 \nd when they got through. they had the same thing as if they 
t created any reserve whatsoever except they had done a lot of 
hookkeep ne. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I just pointed out in your absence that your State 
had a reserve of around 900.000 acres. 

Mr. Kine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mir. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. If this reserve is to be distributed on the basis of special 
need. T would not think any of it would go to a person who had just 
brought in an oil well. 

Mr. Munprow. Mr. Albert got me in deep water already. You know, 
iat oll well is just a prospect. It is not developed at all. 

Mr. Poacr. I don’t think we should consider the financial ability of 
inv particular individual. 

Mr. Mutprow. Our country out there, Mr. Poage, is a land of feast 
or fami If it rains, a very small percentage of our area is irrigated. 

Mr. Poacr. T am familiar with your country. 

Mr. Mciprow. I know you are. That is for the record. I have seen 

1 Lubbock many times. 

Mr. Poacr. Would not this reserve, if efficiently used, go a long 

iv toward solving the problem ? 


} 
} 


1 
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Mr. Mutprow. If efficiently used, indeed it would; yes, sir. And 
that is an administrative problem within the State, as [understand it. 

Mr. Poace. And may I say this: I think that I can say that the 
gentleman from Mississippi would not have ali objection to having 
you handle the reserve in Texas. I can understand that he had a 
proper concern when you propose to take acreage away from him; 
but I do not think it is any of his business, and I do not think he 
would inject himself into how you distributed the reserve within the 
State of Texas. 

Mr. Mu.prow. That is an administrative function within the State, 
is it not / 

Mr. Poacr. It is not an administrative function unless this Con 
gress sets down some rules for administration, and after we have had 
one experience of such maladministration, it strikes me that it is 
highly desirable that we set down some rules here and say that you 
cannot administer it as ridiculously as they did 3 years ago. Would 
not you favor that ? 

Mr. Mutprow. With some decent controls; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnerNeruy. Just to carry that on a little further, this com- 
mittee, and the Congress, conceived that there would be hardshiy S 1n 
some of the areas. And it was impossible to write the whole law 
which would fit all cases. 

And so they wrote into the law a provision which permitted the 
State committees to reserve up to 10 percent of the acreage for several 
purposes, one of which was new growers, such as those for whom you 
are appealing right now. 

Mr. Mutprow. We have been growing cotton there for a good num 
ber of years, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. AnerNeriy. You have not any problem here then. 

Mr. Mutprow. We have inthe present emergency ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, if you have been growing cotton a numbe 
of year's, this appeal was made in behalf of new growers. 

Mr. Muuprow. Our acreage is constantly increasing through the 
years. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, to that degree, you will not be regarded as 
anew grower; but there is a provision in the reserve that would per- 
mit the State committee to recognize those increases out there and 
make allotments to them. 

And, if there is not, there is a prov islon pending before this com- 
mittee that would certainly do so. 


How much cotton did you plant last year ? pure 
Mr. Mutprow. 1953 4 
Mr. Asernetuy. Yes. ~ Nex 


Mr. Muxuprow. None. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Last year? 1952¢ 

Mr. Mutprow. In the neighborhood of a thousand acres. 

Mr. Aperneruy. A thousand acres / 

Mr. Mutprow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABerNetHy. How much did you plant the year before? 

Mr. Mutprow. Approximately the same, 

Mr. AserNetHy. You have not been increasing your acreage then? 

Mr. Mu.tprow. I try to rotate my crops. Mother Nature takes care 
of a lot of our problems. 
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Mr. Aberneruy. The appeal you make here is in the interest of your 
neighbors / ; 

Mr. Mutprow. It is in the interest of our area; yes, sir; of that 
area of 20 counties which I speak of. 

Mr. ee. What is the average-yield per acre out there? 
About 250 pounds, is it not’ 

Mr. Mutprow. No, sir; it is not that high. It is between a fourth 
and a third of a bale—170 pounds—I should say. 

Mr. AnernerHy. You make only 170 pounds? 

Mr. Mutprow. Approximately ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What staple will you grow? 

Mr. Muvprow. Very little 15’s; some 7’s: It is spotted. My cot- 
ton last year brought me somewhere between 24 and 25 cents a pound. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. Well, the cotton that you people raise there does 
not necessarily compete with the cotton that we produce in my State 
or in California ? 

Mr. Mutprow. You raise a better quality of cotton than we do. We 
have winds; we have bugs; we have droughts. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Is the drought situation in that Cotton Belt out 
there as bad as we are reading ? 

Mr. Mutprow. It is worse. 

Mr. Anernetiry. What then do you think would be the yield out 
there this year as compared with last ¢ 

Mr. Mutprow. The dryland cotton will be negligible. The irri- 
gated cotton will be reduced considerably, because in our area irriga- 
tion is only a supplement to natural elements, to rainfall. 

Mr. Anerneruy. The drought may solve this whole surplus prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Muuprow. For our area, definitely. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kine. I would like to ask a question. I would like to know 
as a matter of information if, in creating this State reserve which 
then is to be distributed within the State, you are not creating a State 
problem that compares with our present national problem of allotment. 

And when you take this 10 percent reserve for special allotment 
to meet the special cases of need, you are cutting down on the acreage 
within the State now. You are cutting down on the acreage of let 
us say the old-time regular grower, to give it to the new areas. So 
that when you set up that sort of a system here, you are setting up 
within the State the same sort of a system that the old cotton section 
is op posing. 

It seems to me that you must be consistent. 

Mr. Poacr. May I go off the record? 

The Cuaman. Yes. 

( Off the record.) 

Mr. Anernetuy. This is on the record. 

That is not the approach, Mr. King, that these people make. They 
want to change the entire system of attotting cotton. They do not 
come in and ask us to give them a little of the overall allotment to 
recognize—in recognition of our trends. 

They ask that trends be recognized. And by recognizing trends, 
I mean you might give them something. They ask that the whole 
base be changed, the method of allotting cotton acreage. 
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They say “We will not give any recognition at all to the historical 
producers of cotton. We only want you to recognize those who are 
producing cotton today, and that the trend in our direction be recog- 
nized.” But we give no recognition to the man who has tried to 
solve this problem by getting out. Now, that is not their appeal. 
They do not ask for recognition of trends. 

They say “Change the law.” Now, nobody has asked that the 
wheat law be changed. We produce wheat in my State. There was 
a man sitting there a while ago that said they produced wheat and 
cotton in his area. This committee refused to change the wheat 
law. It refused to change the basis of allotting wheat. That is the 
same thing. 

We have denied already the same thing for the wheatgrower— 
the same thing that these people are asking us to do. 

One other thing, and | will be through. 

lf we change the base for allotting cotton, we throw this whole 
thing wide open. We have got to change it for rice and tobacco and 
wheat, and every other crop that is produced, and absolutely rewrite 
the law. And I do not think it ought to be rewritten on cotton and 
cotton alone. 

Now, if you want to come in and make an appeal for trends, that is 
a different thing. 

Mr. Kine. | was not basing my analysis so much on this law as 
I was upon your previous contention in behalf of the older areas. 

Now, if I misinterpreted ) your position, I would now ask you to state 
how far you are willing to go in recognition of the trends; because 
thus far, I have heard nothing from you today of a concession. 

Mr. Averneruy. I am taking no stand. I am meeting what they 
propose head on, because all they ask is to take my acreage. That is 
all they ask. ‘This is just a raid on my acreage. That is all it is. 

Mr. Kina. | recognize that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. But I want somebody to give recognition to the 
fact that my own people have attempted to solve this surplus problem, 
and certainly there is not a western grower sitting in this room who 
produces cotton that has contributed one thing toward the solution 
of this problem. He has aggravated it. 

Now, I do not particularly care about that going in the record, but 
it is a fact. 

Mr. Muprow. I want to correct one misunderstanding I may have 
left there, Mr. Abernethy. I made the statement that we had pro- 
duced cotton a good long while; and we have. During that period 
of production, we have constantly increased our acreage. Now, year 
by year, we have increased it, when normal conditions do exist. And 
we are in favor of the matter under discussion here. 

Under the old law, our acreage will be reduced 4079 percent. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Let me ask | you this: Everybody knows who pro- 
duces cotton, no matter how ignorant he may be, that cotton has been 
a sick crop insofar as production is concerned. ‘That is, they would 
overproduce if it were not for the control law. They all know that, 
do that not? 

Mr. Mutprow. I cannot go along—except for the 

Mr. Aserneruy. You cannot? 

Mr. Mutprow. Except for the price control; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Aperneruy. Everyone knows that were it not for the control 
law which we have invoked pei oe that cotton would be highly 
ove rproduced in this country. The A; all know that, do they not ¢ 

You know it, do vou not / 

Mr. Mctprow. There would be more production. 

Mr. Apernetiy. Now, are you going to give any cons ideration at 
all tothe man who has attempted to solve it by cutting down his acre- 
age, or are you going to give all the consideration, all of the relief, 
and shed all the tears for the man who has created the problem in the 
last few years? 

Mr. Mvprow. In our area, cotton is perhaps the only profitable 
crop that we can produce 

Mr. Anernerity. It would not be profitable if you did not produce 
it under controls, would it ! 

Mr. Mui LDROW . We are in favor of controls. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I agree with you. It is only the profitable crop I 
can produce, too. 

But you want to raid my acreage. 

Mr. Mutprow. Te xpect we can produce cotton cheaper than you can. 

Mr. Anerneriny. That is a debatable question. You make 170 
pou ids to the acre, and I make a bale 

Mr. Mutprow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Maybe you can produce it cheaper. It takes 3 acres 
of your land to make what I make on 1 acre. But that is beside the 

Olin. 

Mr. Moiprow. We are trying to prove that from national economy, 
and 

Mr. Anerneriy. What are vou going to do with the economy of 
GOO 000 peop le in mystate wv ho live off cotton? What are you going to 
do for them? They are not able to come up here and carry ona lobby 
like has been Yong on here the last few day S. 

Mr. Mutprow. They are coming next week. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And you know who will be here. They will not 
there will not be one of them from my district. None of them have 
a thousand acres of cotton. They have about 13, 14. or 15 acres of 
cotton apiece. That is what they have. And you want to raid it. You 
want some of it. You want some of their acre age. 

Mr. Mutprow. Why can we not increase the overall allowance. 

ur Anernetruy. Well, I am willing to do that. But I proposed 
that here for 2 days. And « vervone sat silent on it. I proposed that 

e fix a minimum of 2: 21, million. 

I do not represent cotton-picking machines; I represent human 
beings. I have been in Lubbock. Tex. I was out there last year ata 
hearing. I know something about your operations out there. 

Mr. MuLprow. We do not have machines, Mr. Abernethy. We have 
strippers. We snap our cotton. 

Mr. Aperneriry. And there is not a one of these Mexicans that 
come in here to he ‘Ip pick cotton that comes to my district. And I have 
he ‘Ipe d you peop le get that legislation e very year. 

And what lam re presi nting is people who produce 15 and 20 acres 
oe cotton ae And they will not be here. They cannot come up 

1 lobl I] this stuff as you and your group have been doing for 
se My al wee 


Mr. Muuprow. It took us all night to get it done—150 copies. 


al 
} 
K 
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Mr. Anernetiy. They do not have any bankers, economists, or oi! 
men or anybody else to wor ; on this thing. 

Mr. Mutprow. It took us all night to get our material prepared, 
because it required 150 oars of it. 

Mr. Apernetiy. And you want to raid my acreage, do you not? 

Mr. Mutprow. We want to take care of ourselves. [I am not here to 
try to raid your acreage. 

Mr. KING. You Say you do bel eve 1n the (rovernment support 
program, You would vote for it even though you lose $() percent ot 
your acreage, and you wo id still believe in the right of the Govern 
ment — you W hi: it end how much you can grow. 

Mr. MuLpRow. In principle, cr henge rience that we have had, 
as was outlined a while ago So ab lv | »\ Mr. Poage. I favored it in the 
past, I do not know what 1s propos ed 1 how. | cannot say whether 
1 would vote for it or not. I would have to sharpen my pencil and 
ficure it out. 

Mr. Kine. Well, if you believe in the Government doing this thing 
at all, you ought to be willing to take the consequences ot it. 

Mr. Mt LDROW, If ] would vote for it, | would take the consequences 
I will take them anyway, naturally. 

I think it is very satisfactory; has been very satisfactory in the past 
The floures will prove that. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Have you finished, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Unless you do have an acreage allotment and market 
ing quota law in operation, you know that we would most likely pro- 
duce a surplus which would demoralize Ices, 

Mr. Muuprow. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Coo.tey. And cotton farmers generally are will ne ton ike some 
sacrifice if they can hold toa program which is now operating in their 
interest. 

Mr. Mutprow. Yes, sir 

Mr. Coo.ry. If we do not provide a ara national acreage allot 
ment such as has been suggested here by Mr. Abernethy and by others 
and me, there is a likelihood that when the Secret: ry makes the cut 
in the national acreage allotment it will be so low and so drastie that 
the farmers would be iow to accept it, and, therefore, vote 
against the quotas, and we would have no program. 

That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Mutprow. That woul 1 be right. 

Mr. Coor EY. Now. lL voted for the wheat bill which provided for the 
national acreage allotment which would prevent such a drastie cut. 

Mr. Kina. Will the ventlem in jy ield ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. You say that vou recognize that without Government 
controls the producers would produce so much cotton that it would 
bring the prices down to a disastrous point ¢ 

Mr. Mutprow. Without Government controls, I am sure that the 
acreage would not be planted. 

Mr. Kine. Because of the low price. I was just going to ask you: 
Wouldn’t acreage adjustment come as a consequence of the low price; 
and wouldn’t production adjust itself to the demand in an intelligent 
logical way. 
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What is the consequences of low prices if it is not lower acreage? 
Mr. Mutprow. We have got to have cotton. It is essential to our 
national economy. If we ever get short, the tec hnologists are going 
to develop some ‘thing we may be sorry of later on. 
Mr. Kine. If cotton vets short, the price will go up fast enough. 
Mr. Mutprow. With a shortage; yes. 
Mr. King. So we will always have plenty of cotton under a free 
economy. 
Mr. Muxprow. It takes a year to produce a crop of cotton, I am 
no economist 
Mr. Kine. Well, your speculators anticipate supply, so that your 
cotton market is fairly stable the year round. 
Mr. Atuerr. May I ask Mr. Muldrow a question. 
Several people have brought up the figure of 22,500,000, feeling that 
we , might not vet a surplus with that figure. But even if we should 
eep a part of the surplus, do you not believe it would be better to 
ake this adjustment over a 2-year rather than a 1-year period ¢ 
Mr. Munprow. Anything to give the farmer a basis on which to 
plan, Mr. Albert. 
Mr. Annerr. L agree. 
Mr. Muvprow. A long-range program is better than a short-range 
program. 
he Cuarrman. We thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Mr. W. G. Kirklin. 


STATEMENT OF W. G. KIRKLIN 


Mr. Kirkus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
preface my remarks by saying that I am a partner of J. B. Kirklin, 
a previous witness before the committee. I would like to, for the 
record, as a member of the Texas Legislature, talk to you gentlemen a 
little bit about the conditions that actu: lly exist in the State of Texas. 
Much has been said here today about Texas. We do things in a big 
way in Texas. So now we are in the middle of a big drought. 

And, frankly, I think the conditions that exist are far greater than 
even the newspapers themselves have credited them. 

And the drought in Texas has affected the whole economy of the 
State, not only in one sector, not only west Texas, but that drought is 
far-reaching into the Rio Grande Valley. 

And in considering acreage controls, our secretary of agriculture 
of the State of Texas has already estimated that Texas will be over a 
million bales short. It is possib le that that figure could go up. They 
have received some rain since we have been in Washington in the 
southern portion of the State. 

But the problem in Texas, gentlemen, is the same as the one here 
in Washington. Because of our climatical conditions, because of the 
vastness of the State, the trend in cotton has been to the west. And, 
as a result, under acreage quotas last time, Congressmen, I know 
that the intent of the Congress was not carried out. 

1 think I know why in Texas it was not carried out. I do not think 
that the State PMA committee was friendly to the west. Now, I do 
not mean that the way it might sound; because frankly the west has 
been—the western section of the State has always been a stepchild. 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield right there, Mr. Kirklin? 

Mr. Kirk. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poace. As a matter of fact, it was not the west, it was central 
Texas that got hurt the worst in 1950; was it not 4 

Mr. Kirkuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You got much larger factors than any of our counties 
down in central Texas. 

So, if the committee had any bias against anybody—and some in 
my part of the State will say they did 

Mr. Krrkurn. I want to give you a concrete example. It was not 
under the law. Didn’t the State PMA committee have the right to 
set up this 10-percent factor ? 

Mr. Poace. That is my understanding of the law. 

Mr. Kirkiry. How much of that did they accept? 

Mr. Poace. One percent, I believe it was. 

Mr. Kirkuin. I believe it was three. 

But how was that distributed ? 

Mr. Poacr. Distributed just like they took it. 

Mr. Kirxiin. Just like they took it to the old acreage that was in 
production, 

Now, I would like to see Congress go ahead with this factor in 
order to put enough teeth in the law, in order that the law will be 





carried out as Congress would like to see it carried out. And I, 
for one, am only in favor of what is fair. I am not asking for any 


special favors or special legislation. But I would just like to see 
the intent of the law carried out, Congressman Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you agree with that—that it would be wise if 
Congress would require, rather than simply authorize, the State PMA 
to make distribution, or to distribute this reserve acreage on the basis 
of need, and not on the basis of acreage. 

Mr. Kirxrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like somebody to tell me how you are 
going to make them distribute it. You can require them to reserve it. 

I think you have got to have some discretion in a law of this kind. 

Mr. Kirkir. Congressman Abernethy, 1 am for discretion in law; 
but I am not for law that would put one man in the same State, 
or in the adjoining county, out of business because of the fact that 
a group of men will not carry out the law as it is intended to be 

carried out—as Congress intended it to be carried out. And we have 
that condition. 

Mr. Apernetruy. We have wrestled with this thing for 15 or 18 
years—8 years of my own—and if you can draft this particular 
section that would require an stinicnaention of it that would be 
any more satisfactory than it is now administered, I am sure that 
this committee will adopt it. And I am not being facetious when 
I say that. 

I do not know how else to do it. 

Mr. Kirxuin. I am not trying to be facetious either here. I know 
that you havea problem. And inasmall way I have been in the same 
seat that youarein. Because the point I am trying to make in passing 
laws in our great State is that we have the same problem here in 
passing laws for the Nation. Because we have 154 counties. It will 
be freezing in the Panhandle, and they will be swimming in the gulf 
at Galveston; we will have a duststorm on the plains—in other words, 
from Texarkana in the east to El Paso in the west, it is just at great 
variance. 
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(nd we have a great deal of problems in writing laws that will fit 
the needs of all the people. And, after all, I think that is what we 
are interested 11 

Mr. \BERNETHY. What you need IS big 

Mr. Kirkimn. Yes, sir. 

And then, down in the lower Rio Grande Valley—I am sure that 
Congressman Benson will testify before this committee, but 1 would 
like to tell you that that a is coming off. And it is already a short 


‘laws to fit a big State. 


a £ 


cro They are ort of W ater n the Rio Grande. And the picture 
i is Trom il te il sta po nt does not look wood. You 
rirVenady ive the wheat recor l. 
Il am a farmer in en County, Tex. As a former member of 
the Armed Forces l World War II, j want to press upon the 
committee just what will happen not only to myself, but to thou 


| 
, farms that have 
no basic cottol history, mainly located in Texas and } in the western 
section of the United States. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Kirkuin. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. We all represent GI’s. I sav in all seriousness 
that this proposal to put 50.000 of my peop le on the road—a lot of 
them are GI’s—— 

Mr. Karkuin. I understand that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And there is nota single place in this ¢ otton Belt 


but what vou will find a veteran who has invested money in a farm 


sands of ex-GI’s who have invested their money in 


and who is now growing cotton. 

Mr. Kirkurn. I understand that. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I am not belittling your statement. I am just 
impressing on you that we all have veterans in our sections. 


Mr. Kirkuin. I think 1 will make my statement clear, Congress 
man, before I get through. 

I first entered into the growing and production of cotton m 1949. 

| Wo ld like to make a little remark right there. You know the 
law was written in 1949, but the cotton that I planted had no bearing 
whatsoever in mv history. 

I invested what money my wife and I had saved during the war 
and borrowed all I could on a short-term loan. I made a good crop 
and was able to pay some on m\ indebtedness and the interest on the 
balance. In 1950, the Government imposed acreage controls. I was 
allowed to plant only 32 acres of upland cut. Naturally I did not 
make any money, but somehow managed to keep my farm by working 
in the oilfields of west Texas. I feel that the Department of Agri- 
culture made a serious mistake in 1950, because of the great cut in 
acreage throughout the Cotton Belt We eut our total production 
to such an extent that we lost our foreign market to other countries. 

In 1951 and 1952 because of the Korean situation our Government 

[I will say, the Department of Agriculture—said they wanted 16 
million bales of cotton produced. 

I would like to add that the Department worked hard on that. They 
were greatly worried about that, and they begged farmers to plant 
cotton, 

I expanded by operation and increased my debts. Under the pres- 

law if acreage control goes back into effect in 1954 we will be cut 
G2 percent in our county, which means that, as an individual, my total 
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acreage will be cut 62 percent. I do not feel that I can survive this 
cut in acreage and be able to pay my honest debts, nor do I want to 
go back to the oilfields as a day laborer. 

{ am not seeking nor asking for special favors or special legislation 
as a former GI, but I do feel that as an American citizen I am entitled 
LO the same equal share ot acres rlloe ated, W het her l live In the West, 
South, or southeastern section of the United States. 

I make this plea, not only for myself, but for the thousands of other 
former servicemen who find themselves in the same position. Then 
one other question comes to my mind, gentlemen: What opportunity 
will the Korean veteran have when he returns to this country ¢ 

Mr. Anernerity. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman / 

The Ciatrman. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apnernerny. I would like to ask the witness if he feels that 
cotton should be allotted on the basis of his plantings or his military 
service, 

Mr. Kirkuin. Well, Congressman, I will answer it this way: I think 
that anyone that is producing cotton—I will say this—I do not think 
ny man has an inherent right, whether he lives in Mississippi, Louisi- 
ina, or Georgia, to forever set up laws whereby they shall always be 


d by the laws that are on the statute to where no one else can 


rotect 


enter into the field of producing cotton, 

Mr. Anerneriuy. It is not set up that way. Your State can reserve 
percent of its acreage for new growers. That is 900,000 acres. 
Mr. Kirxiin. I understand that, Congressman; but my State did 
not. , 

Mr. Anerneriiy. Well, they can do it. And what else can you do 
to the law? . 

Mr. Kirkxurn. I think maybe we could improve that situation. I 
ih certainly elad I had the opportunity to come up here. Because 
I feel that we have talked with Conert ssimal Poage: I think he feels 
the same way that some teeth should be put in there wher by the State 
PAMELA committee will have to set up these ager 

Mr. Arnerneriy. We rewrote the statute in 1950 and passed it 
through the House. 

\) a, that is as far as it got. We provided that instead of olivine 


ie State committee the discretionary power to reserve 10 percent we 


equired them to reserve the 10 percent. But we could not require 
the manner of allocation. 

They could have turned right around and reallocated it in the 
sume manner that they reserved it. So, all you can do, the most you 
can do in my Judgment, is to require them to reserve a certain amount. 
Now. that alone will not solve it. There must be some commonsense 
used in the administration of this law. 

Mr. Kirkuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneriry. And what might be necessary in your section 
would not be applicable inanother. Hence, the 10 percent, It might 
be that 1 percent would solve the reserve problems in other areas. 

Mr. Kirxirn. In answer to your question, Congressman, I do not 
think a GI should have any special favors, and I certainly do not think 
thata GI should get the allocation because he isaGI. But I do think 
that a man is entitled to the same opportunity as an American, don’t 
you! 
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Mr. Avernetrny. Well, then, you would make allocations to them on 
what basis‘ How much would you allocate to each one 4 

Mr, Kirxuin. Are you speaking of the GI? 

Mr. Anernetny. Yes. 

Mr. Kirxurn. My plea is not for the GI, as an individual, Congress- 
man. Iam speaking as an American. I think that as an American, 
I aim just as much entitled to allocation of cotton as a man in Missis- 
sippi or in the Delta country. 

Mr. Anernetiry. I will agree with that, but how much do you think 
we ought to allocate to each individual ? 

Mr. Krrxiin. Well, however big the pie is, I say let us all eat it. 

Mr. Anernerny. Well, you could allocate 15 acres to every cotton 
crower in the United States and that would be 30 million acres of 
cotton. That would be 45 less than you planted in 1950 under your- 
if you gave every one of them 15 acres, that would be 30 million acres 
of cotton or 8 million more than we planted last year. 

Now, we can allocate it on the basis of individuals. I do not say 
that we would do it, but we could do it—which would be 15 acres for 
everybody. You could get 15 acres. How much have you got now? 

Mr. Kirxuin. Under cultivation ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Kirkxruin. About a thousand acres. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Just a thousand acres? 

Mr. Kirrxnin. Yes. Partnership. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Well, now, you would get 15 acres if you allocated 
on an individual basis and eave all of the 2 million growers 15 acres. 
That would be 30 million acres. Do you think that would be fair? 

Mr. Kirkurn. | have not proposed that, Congressman. You asked 
me if I was proposing to allocate cotton on acreage to GI’s because 
they were GL’s. 

Mr. Asnernetuy. No. On the basis of individuals. 

Mr. Kirkiin. I am not proposing to allocate cotton acreage to the 
individual. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Well, I am confused now. 

Mr. Kirxiin. Both of us are confused. 

I do not see where we get this inherent business. I mean, because 
you had the opportunity—I am not a native Texan; I happen to have 
been born in Louisiana. It isa fine State. It isa great State. But IJ 
have a lot of relatives there. 

But what inherent right, because my uncles have been farming in 
Louisiana producing cotton for years—and my grandfather produced 
cotton in Alabama and Georgia, and then 1 Ly father in Louisiana. And 
now me in Texas. I have no opportunity to get a base history. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Well, your father and grandfather did all right. 
You have got a thousand acres now. Just keep 13 or 14 acres apiece 
for those fellows in my district, see. 

Mr. Kirxiry. I do not have it. I owe a lot of money, and I cannot 
make it on 64 acres. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. I judge from what you have said that you might be one 
witness who does not like the idea of the Government managing this 
economy and telling you what you should grow and what you should 
not grow ¢ 
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Mr. Kirkiin. Well. Congressman King, I will answer you this way : 

I do not think that the Government now can afford to yank the sup- 
port prices out from under cotton, wheat, or anything else. Because 
we find ourselves in such a position that we will wreck the whole 
economy of our country. 

Now, we have got this thing—I will tell you in my way of think- 
ing—I am no authority on this thing—I like to be consistent in my 
thinking. I have always been pretty much of a free-e nterprising man, 
But, because of the conditions that we find ourselves in, we have to 
stay with it now. 

Mr. Kine. You want to preserve the benefits without taking the 
consequences ¢ 

Mr. Kirkuin. Well, if you will take—what I mean is this: If you 
will take the support out from under eve rything else, if we are going 
to have a free economy, t looks to me |i ike the o1 nly way we will ever 
get it is just rub out and o rt all over on everything. 

In other words, you cannot snap it out from under cotton and just 
say “There it goes.” 

You are going to have to snap it out from under labor and steel 
and—— 

Mr. Krxc. You might agree that we should gradually back away 
from these high supports, then, so that we would not suddenly un 
balance the economy ¢ 

Mr. Kirxurn. Well, Congressman, I am not an economist. T don’t 
know. I have my own personal views on some of that. But I just do 
not know the answer. JI am not that smart. 

Mr. Kine. The reason I asked you that is that you did express an 
antipathy toward the idea of the Government keeping anybody out of 
the cotton business who might, as a GI, or as an individual, want to go 
into the cotton business. And that is exactly what this allotment 
scheme provides for. It bars pth al from getting in the business. 

Mr. Kank! IN. Well, I do hot thin K sO, Mr. Kine, if il would be done 
on an equitable basis. 

Of course, I will admit this: That possibly my kind of reasoning 
and maybe the Congressman is r ight. -we will all end up with 10 acres 
as long as we kee p getting in the business. 

The Crairnman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much. 


I have the statement here of Mr. Smith. And also there is a state- 
ment by Mr. Berbling Mr Smith has loined wit] our colleague from 
Titi 1S. Mr Bishop And if there | no obje 10 ‘ those stafements 


will be made a part of the record at this pon . 
(Statement of Mr. Eebert Smith is as follows :) 
STATEMENT RY Ecrert Svuirryu, Mayor or Catro, a Corton Grower AND GIN 

OPERATOR 


The re are 3 cotton gins in southern Tilinois, and cotton is grown in the southern 
half of Alexander and Pulaski Counties. The Hunter Act would cut our allot- 
ment down to about 1,900 acres, while under the 5-year plan it is estimated we 
would have 4,900 acres. 

Right now there are from 300 to 450 cotton growers, all small farmers with 
from 3 to 18 acres of cotton. If the Hunter Act is passed, it will practically 
eliminate a lot of those small farmers. 

Since ecotton growing enables these farmers to have a nice little income, we 
want to do everything we can to see that they are able to continue. 
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I endorse Mayor Smith’s statement and hope that we will be able to give 
employment to the people to whom he refers, as we have one of the heaviest 
nemployed districts in the United States at the present time. 


C. W. BIsHop, 
Vember of Congress, 25th Congressional District of [lVinois 
The statement of Mr. Berbling uppears al p- ZA. ) 


The CratrMan. We have now as our next witness—and. under the 
Ircumstances, it turns out to be the last witness, I believe—Mr. Frank 
Woo eV, represel ting the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Woottry. The American Farm Bureau Federation, represent- 
' 


ng 1.492.210 farm families in 47 States and Puerto Rico, appreciates 
his opportunity to present the views of the organization with respect 


he American Farm Burean Federation resolutions for 1953 en 
lorsed the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
i imended, which has as it | lerlving philosophy the idea that 

= Bers CER oe Lea de Dea se acl ‘ a . 
proce have the re ponsib IT\ oft using The machmery ot (rovern 
ment to keep supplies in line with demand in return for reasonable 
price $s pport The sith ation in vhich we find ourselves today with 
respect to cotton i that according to the best available ¢ timates, the 


nave a carryover of 1 million bales of eoTtton as of 
Ay ust Ir 1954. This is approximately twice as much cotton as we 
necd Tor a reas mable carryover. 

Last year when the supply position for this vear was being ap 
praised. the present situation should have been anticipated. A 
appraisal of exports looking forward to a healthy market 
tuation this year would have resulted in producers having been given 


United States will ] 


in opportunity to vote on marketing quotas for 1953. This failure to 
: vated the situation by en- 
ouraging the piling up of additional supplies this vear, which under 
the present law results in a need for more drastic reductions in 1954. 
We believe that n arke ts should he ke pt healthy by farmers facing 
ip to their repo! sib lity of kee ping supplies in line with the effective 
market lemand However. farmers should not be called upon to 
make drastie reductions in 1 vear when the Federal Government 


failed to make the machinery available to farmers to make adjustments 


earry out the spirit of the law has ag: 


ray 
St] 


natimely manner 

Chis committee will reeall that on June 5. 1953. when testifying 
vith respect to H. R. 5451, which was a bill to considerably ease the 
roy oO} of lav egardi ao whe if quotas, the AFBF opposed the 
har ore that have t] e effect of not @lVvil e farmers an opportunity to 
kdjust production to effective market demand. 

Of course. vou are well aware that our current situation in wheat 
has demoralized the farmers’ wheat market, and that this situation, 
coravated by the Government’s failure to make the ma- 


too, Was a : 
chinery of government available to farmers to maintain a healthy 
supply in relation toa healthy market demand in 1953. 

Farm Bureau has recognized for a long time that we are produc- 
ine more cotton than the market will take. This recognition led to 
i Farm Bureau meeting in April. 1953, at Fort Worth, Texas. to for- 
mulate recommendations to make the law more workable. These 
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recommendations are embodied in S. 2183. With the permission of 
the committee, I would like to have made a part of this record that 
bill, together with an explanation of its provisions. 

The CuatrMan. If there is no objection, it will be done. 

Mr. Wootiry. It deals primarily with distributing State allotment 
to county, and county allotments to farms. However, it also deals 
with national, State, and county reserves. It important that these 
changes be made now so that proper Mine hinery will be available t 
more effectively earrvyv out the law if quotas aq , needed In 195-4. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Would you mind yielding mght there, Mb 
Woolley ‘ 

| think one in portant th hg that was agreed ipon at Fort W ort 
was that there should le a hational reserve. 

Mr. Wootiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABeERNETIN And tha the thing hh the Conere 
heretofore always refused in this particular law 

Mr. W ooLLry. Well 

Mr. Apernerny. That is right 

Mr. Woouuey. IT have no doubt but what that is correct. | 
not know whether it is alwavs or not: but I think it has been true 1 
i lone time. 

Mr. Anernetiry. That is the significant thine that was agreed 
out there. 

Mr. Woortry. I would like to review that mm a minute 

Mr. Anernetiy. T beg your pardon 

Mr. Woottey. Also, it is important that we change the distributio 
of the national cotton allotment amone the States H. R. 5655 pro 

1 


poses to do this by changing the law SO Hn to provide that: 1) The 
national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and thereaft 


ri 

be apportiol ed amo) &” the States on the basis of the acreage pl mted 

during the 3 vears immediately preceding the vear for which quota 
] 


are pros laimed: (2) no State Acreage allotment for cotton for 1%) 


{ 
shal] he reduced below 75 nereent of 1952 planted acreage in the State 
Any additional acreage requ red would he added to the national allot 
ment. 

We do not endorse the provis ons of H R NOD, However. repre 
sentatives of State farm bureaus from the ecotto Crowlnge States met 
in Chicago on this subject last Saturday and Sunday, June 27 ar 
2S. Asa result of that meeti ov, the hoard of directors of the Ameri 
ean Farm Bureau Federation practically unanimously supported thi 
following additional change in the eottor marketing quota law. 


Amendment to provide that the minimum national cotton acreage allotment 
for 1954 shall be 21.5 million acres, plus the additional acreage necessary 
provide that when this would result in a reduction of more than 27.5 percent 
from the cotton in cultivation in any State on Jn 1, 1952, the reduction f 
such State shall be 27.5 percent, and further that the maximum reduction for 
any other State shall be 22.5 percent of its cotton acreage in cultivation o1 
July 1, 1952. 


The effect of this recommendation is set forth in the attached 
table. Column (2) shows the average acreage by States in cultiva 
tion in 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952. Those are the base years 
included in the present law. 

Column (3) shows what would be allotted to each State based 
upon a proration of 21.5 million acres. 
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Column (4) shows the acreage in cultivation July 1, 1952. TI have 
been informed today incidentally that those figures have been slightly 
changed by BAE; so these figures would be modified to that extent 

lthough I understand it is not material. 

Column (5) shows the percentage reduction from 1952 planted 
acreage if the minimum national allotment is 21.5 million acres. You 
will notice that a cut of approximately 4 million acres from 1952 
cultivated acreage on July 1 amounts * a national reduction of 
approximately 18 percent. However, column (5) disclosed that some 
States, if producers approved quotas, would be forced to cut acreage 
over 43 percent, whereas other States would not be required to make 
an eduction whatsoever. Some of the m: vjor States would only be 
req! ired to make reductions of 1 or 2 z percent. 

lt was clearly recognized by every cotton-produc ing State repre- 
sentative at the meeting in Chicago that the inequities of such a situ- 
ation called for some adjustment. Every State agreed that no State 
should be require “i to cut more than 30 percent. Some States thought 
it Was inequitable to have any State cut more than 25 percent. With 
almost o inimous approval, this difference was compromised at 27.5 
percent by the board of directors. 

aaa right there I would like to digress just a minute and give you 
ome figures. 

Thirty percent cut; if you confine the State to a 30-percent cut, 
which everybody agreed to—there was no reservation on this subject— 
we readily came to this point of view; that you just could not live 
with a proposition of saying that you were going to not cut a farmer 
any in one State and a farmer in another State was going to be cut 
us iagh as 45 percent. 

They just recognized that some relief would have to be afforded. 
And that recognition was based on this: The history of cotton legisla- 
tion has been that the allotments are put out pursuant to the law. 
After they are put out, a large group of producers are adversely 
affected; they are so seriously affected that they bring sufficient pres- 
sure to bear on suflicient Members of Congress that you have an addi- 
tion to the national allotment. And this has always occurred, in the 
past after the allotments have been issued and everybody has been 
stirred up. 

After the trouble is rampant throughout the entire country. This 
vas the basic recognition on the part of the people at this conference— 
that you had to do something about it. So, as a consequence, they 
agreed that you ought to say that no State would be cut more than 
o percent. 

This would have added to Arizona 85,000 acres. It would have 
added to California 128,000. It would have added to Nevada 700 
acres, 

Now, there was a group of people from those States who thought 
that they should not be cut more than 25 percent. If they had been 
held to a 25-percent cut, it would have resulted in Arizona getting an 
additional ictew nt of 116,100 acres; California 198,700 acres; and 
Nevada 800 acres. 

You can see the difference between those two figures is a difference 
between 214,000 acres and 315,000 acres. That is a difference that 
existed of 101,000 acres. That is less than one-third of 1 percent of the 
total national allotment if it was at 22 million acres. So, what they 





oth 
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finally did in the Board of Directors was: They split the difference 
on this disagreement: and it came out as follows: it had the effect of 
adding to Arizona 100,000 acres; California 163,000 ac — Nevada 700 
acres; making a total addition for those States of 264,000 acres. 

So that we were within 50,000 acres of being in saan agreement 
at Chicago. 

Now, there was one State that requested to be recorded as voting 
“No” when that vote came up. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There was one abstention too, was there not / 

Mr. W oo.ey. On the board of directors there was ho abstention 
that I know of. 

Now, of course, there is more involved than just that. 

Mr. Poacr. You say it only involved 50,000 acres; but in all those 
cases you have not read the ‘Texas figures: you have read Nevada and 
California—— 

Mr. Woo.titry. Wait a minute. I want to get into the Texas situ- 
ation, because the Texas proposition is a different issue. 

Mr. Aperneriry. Well, if the figures here are correct, the provision 
Texas about 160.000 acres of cotton 
more than the so-called Hunter bill. 

ar. Woo.try. I wanted to talk about the difference in agreement 
with respect to Arizona and California. 

tom. there is this other question : 

If you look at that table before you, you will see that the final action 
of the board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
about which I have already commented on, adds three-tenths of a 
thousand acres or 300 acres to Florida; it adds 12.800 acres to New 
Mexico: and 187,000 acres to Texas; making a total net addition of 
164.900 acres, 

This has the effect of making the total propose <d minimum all 
ment approximately 22 million acres. No doubt you are wondering 
why we are proposing one minimum provision for one group of 
States and a separate minimum for another group. Obviously, those 
States which would require a cut in excess of 27.5 percent would be 
SO adversely affected in relationship to producers in other States that 
some adjustment would have to be made to redress the inequity before 
play ting in 1954. 

The need for this relief is not purely a question of ironing out in- 


that you have reference to olive 





equities between cotton producers in the various States. It also 
involves the matter of protecting producers of other crops against 
excessive shift of diverted acres into the production of their crops, 
some of which have no pr ice sup port Pp rotection. 

Undoubtedly by now this committee has had placed before it some 
of the impact that would result by shifting a large area of irrigated 
production out of cotton into such other crops as vegetables, alfalfa, 
and even over into acreages that are under protection under the price- 
support program. The disruption from that side of the picture is 
much greater than the cotton allotment that people seem to have in 
foe us. 

The adjustment required by the present law for the second group 
of States while less severe is nevertheless serious. In addition, there 
is the same problem between the various sections of the State of 
Texas that exists for the cotton belt as a whole. The problem in 
Texas is that there has been a rapid expansion of production in some 
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areas, part cularly in those areas which have recently been brought 


under irrigation 

As early as 1949, there was approximately a million acres of irri 
gated cotton in the State of Texas. Since that time, the expansion 
of irrigated acres has been as great in the State of Texas as In any 
othe. 1" Phere is litle doubt but what a @uaranteed profitable 
price | stimulated thi expansion of this a reage, Nevertheless, the 
fae emains that t reductions that would be ne¢ essary in other parts 
ot t » State to hitt additional acreage to this new area would be 
xtrel! nequitable in relation to other @rowers in other States. 

I would like te st point out in that connection with respect to 
Ti t the national allotment is from 26.355.000 acres to 

s, the total cut would be 4,355,000 acres, 

Pexas had in 1952 in cultivation at July 1. according to the figure 
w] [ hay ere, 1L1Ld355.01 icres. They would have to adjust 
that down to 8.752.000. which would be a total reduction of 2.748.000 
or | percent of all of the reduction in acreage of cotton that will be 
take n total in the I \ited States 


Now, under the proposed reduction that we would make, you amel 


orate ft it DV LIlVvIne lex . IS7. 1) addition al acres. And SO with 
Hi) reent « e total ac reage in cotton the U) ted states, they 
would only make 6O percent of the reduction rather thar making 63 
| T <« tne} du ( 

extremely erious and detailed consideration was viven to this 
problem by each of the interested States and it is our judgment that 
t} propos il ais both fan and eq table. l am sure this comnilttee 
u } } ) rested to know that WwW ille our proposal will result Ina 
total allotment being issued of approximately 22 million acres that 


pla f1Ings a i result of that allotment will be in the 
of 20 million aeres and will result in a reduction in the 
total carryover of cotton. It is anticipated that the excess supplies will 


be brought into line with normal supply within 2 years. 
We went over t qi estion State by State as to their anticipation 


of how much underplanting there would be if we could get these 
allotments on the right farms which is a part of the proposal that 
results from our Fort Worth meeting. Their best estimate was that 
we would have a little bit 
allotted 22 million acres. 

In other words, we would get just a little bit less than 20 millon 
acres under cultivation on July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Anerneriry. Would you permit an interruption there? 

Mr. Wootntry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You have had wide experience with this subject 


more than 10 percent underp! mMtng if we 


Do it you agree W ith me that we would ibsolutely destroy the position 
which we hold today in the world market if we were to make—and 
not only that, but would more than likely underproduce our own 
needs if we had a national allotment of 1714 million acres of cotton. 

Mr. Woottry. I think thatistoo small. — 

Mr. Anernetiy. Don’t vou think it is ridiculous? 

Mr. Woottry. Well 

Mr. Anernetiuy. Well, in view of your recommendation, I would 


think vou would say ves, 
Mr. Woottey. I do not want to say it is ridiculous. 
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Mr. Anernetiy. I am not reflecting on anyone when I say that. 
But it is not realistic. Itisnot. It just would not produce the cotton 
that this country needs and particularly the quantity that it needs 
to keep itself in the world market. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, we feel like this: that 

Mr. ABerNeTHY. I am just agreeing with you. 

Mr. Woottey. I know you are. We feel like you are going to have 
a 7-million-bale carryover as of August 1, 1954. This will be as a 
result of this year’s production; and the acreage allotments we are 
talking about will not have any effect on it at all. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Do you believe that in the light of the present 
drought / 

Mr. Woout.iey. This is the—— 

Mr. Apernetiy. That is the maximum, is it not? 

Mr. Woo..ry. — our people thought that you would have in 
cultivation on July 1, 1953, approximately 2614 to 27 million acres of 
cotton, and their be st estimate was that the \ ielc 1 throughout the coun- 
try, taking into account the drought in Texas and the drought in 
Oklahoma, and the drought in other parts of the country, that are in 
existence. 

They did not believe that the vield would average less than 275 
pounds per acre, And if it does not do that, we are voing to get over 
15 million bales of cotton this crop year. 

And if we get, 15 million bales of cotton, we are optimistic in think- 
ne that we W il] sel] domestically and in export as much as 1:5 million 
bales. So that means we are voing to add 2 million bales to the earry 
over. And we have got a 5-million-bale carryover right now. 

Mr. Anerneriy. I beg your pardon for int re you. 

Mr. Garnineés. From your experience in PMA, what is the ordinary 
percentage of un derplanting in the years In yh quotas are im- 


1/ 
Osed £ 





Mr. Woot LEY, Well, It all dle pend On what adjustments you make: 
if you leave the law on the books the way it is today with respect 
to the distribution of the State allotment to the counties and the 
county allotments to the farms and do not make any adjusment, and 
vou allot 22 million acres, you are lable not to be able to plant more 
than about fifteen and one-half or sixteen million act 

Yo Lare habl to have as mut h as foul to 1X mill on acres un le r- 
planting if you leave the law on the books the way it is now. If you 
revise the law as we suggested as aresult of the Fort Worth meeting 
we believe that you will only underplant about 10 percent, 

Mr. Garnines. About 10 percent 

Mr. Wootniry. And this is the best judgment of people like Walter 
Randolph, W. L. Wingate, Walter Hammond, John Taylor—the 


men throughout the belt who have had wide expe ce with respect 
to this subject. Th o ae ‘st judement. 

Mr. GATHine Gs. Well. ast 10 pet ent is estimated. 

Mr. Wooutiry. Ye about 10 or 

I think it would be well t ive in the record right at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, just lent the figures were with respect to the allotted 
acreage, and the planted acres as a result of allotments during the 


vears in which we had allotments from 1938 through 1943. 
Mr. Poacr. That is what this is [indicating paper |. 
Mr. Wooutiey. Then you have it in the record already. 
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Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Woo.ry. There is not any q iestion but what you will have to 
modify the minimum national acreage allotment in my judgment. 

[t is anticipated that the excess supplies will be brought into line 
with normal supply within 2 years. In other words, we will have 
about a little over 3 million bales of cotton in excess of normal sup- 
p rly on August 1, 1954. 

TI » provision 5 that we suggest would cut into that carryover and 
bring it into line with normal supply in a 2-year period rather than 
doing it ina 1-year period. 

‘The board of directors in order to assure that this additional acreage 
is used for the purpose for which it is being made available suggests 
that a provision be included in the law which would read as follows: 

Any part of such additional State allotment may be added by the State com- 
mittee to the reserve provided in subsection (I) of section 344. 

In conclusion I want to again remind the committee this is only 
a part of the problem and that action is needed now not only on this 
subject but also on the subject of dividing the State allotment among 
the counties and the county allotment among the farms. We, there- 
fore, urge that the provisions of S$. 2183 be made a part of any legis- 
lation that is passed on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, at the expense of taking just a minute, I would like 
to quickly run over the 10 points that we have as a result of the Fort 
Worth meeting. The recoinmendations that we would make for get- 
ting the present law into shape. Do we have time to do that ¢ 

The CHairMaAn. How long will it take? 

Mr. Woottry. I can read it in about 2 or 3 minutes, I think. 

The CHatrmMan. I see no objection. Does anyone have any objection ¢ 

Mr. Woouiry. You are not going to have this problem solved unless 
you cross this bridge. 

Mr. Wueevrer. What is the major difference in the recommendations 
that you arrived at at the Fort Worth meeting and the ones that 
you arrived at in Chicago? 

Mr. Woottry. Well, at Fort Worth, we did not try to cross the 
bridge of a division of the national allotment to the States other 
than to say we would set aside a 1 percent national reserve. That was 
all agreed to. It was quite clear that what we were going to do if we 
did not face up to this situation of giving some relief to the areas that 
were adversely affected for 1954 was that we were going to prolong 
the agony until the allotments were put out and then as a result of the 
allotments being put out, it was going to come to the attention of 
Congress. 

You would get last-minute conflict here; you would get all kinds of 
trading and log rolling. And what would come out nobody knew. 
We are basic ally and fund: umentally for keeping supplies in line with 
demand. And we think if we consider adjustments now in a well- 
reasoned way that we will come out with an answer that we can live 
with; but if we do it the last minute after allotments are put out 
next year, it is going to be damaging to the Congress; it is going to 
be damaging to the farm program ; ‘it is not going to help anybody. 

Mr. Poacgr. Mr. Woolley, along there, do I understand correctly 
that under your proposal the State of Texts would contribute about 
60 percent of the total reduction made in the Nation? 
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Mr. Woo.iry. You have about 40 percent of the cotton acreage 
history. 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Woo.tey. So that if you give a couple of hundred thousand 
acres to Arizona and California, the contribution, the share of that 
contribution by Texas will be roughtly 80,000 acres—40 percent of 
the 200,000 acres. Because somebody sometime is going to have to 
bring the supplies in line with demands and there is no use of any- 
body trying to be coy about the proposition that some place it does 
not pop up in the equation; it does. And somebody has got to cut 
it down. 

So, the net effect of raising Arizona and California 200,000 acres 
would be that Texas would contribute 80,000 of that. 

We think you have the same kind of problem inside the State of 
Texas; and we say that when you have the problem inside the State 
of Texas, it is as bad or worse as it is in California; that not only 
should you not make them make that kind of contribution, but you 
ought to recognize that they have the same kind of problem and give 
them some contribution for it. 

Now, there is not any question but what there are shifts taking place 
in every State. There are shifts taking place in Mr. Grant’s State 
of Alabama; there are shifts taking place in Arkansas; there are 
shifts taking place in Mississippi. There is no denial of that. But it 
is not the same gross shift that has taken place in these other areas. 
And you can live with it inside those States and not have complete 
disunity and disruption about a marketing quota program. 

The whole idea of cutting down on production is the tough part 
of the deal. But it is the other half of the bargain; and if we do not 
live up to that one, we are going to destroy the farmers’ market. And 
I know that none of us are dedicated to doing that. 

Mr. Poacer. I know we have always thought for a good many years 
that we were taking the big end of the cut. Maybe we have not; but 
we have always thought we did. 

Now, what I am trying to get clear here is how the State of Texas— 
and that is 40 percent of your total acreage—we are not talking about 
just a small part of it—we are talking about nearly half of the entire 
cotton crop—— 

Mr. Wootry. That is right. From the standpoint of acreage, 
it is 40 percent of the acreage. 

Mr. Poage. It is 40 percent of the acreage. 

Now, we are talking about how you are going to do this. Are you 
going to make those farmers over in east Texas again—are you going 
to make them take another cut greater and larger than any other 
farmers in the United States? 

Is that what your plan proposes ? 

Mr. Woottry. No, sir. 

We have been up this situation one side and down the other. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; we sure have. And I have not forgotten it. 

Mr. Wooutry. And my memory is very, very clear on the subject, 
too, with respect to many discussions where I worked long and 
hard 

Mr. Poace. And I am going to keep my hand on my pocketbook 
while I go through this deal again. 
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Mr. Woottry. Where I worked long and hard to do everything 
I could to vet Just as clear an unde rstanding of the facts as possible, 

Mr. Poace. I have not understood them, frankly. But I am sure 
going to try to understand this thing before rather than after. Be- 

iuse I sure vot the understanding of that after you had done it to me. 

Mr. Woou.ry. I assure you- well, [ did hot do it. And | think 
the record s clean [ did not do it But the fact remains that if we 
an get these facts out on the table where everybody can see them 
ind face up to our responsibilities, we are going to solve these prob- 
lems; but Iam not for keeping anything under the table any place. 

And I think that Texas, in its irrigated area and in the western 
irea that Is not 1 rigated, has expanded SO rapidly that you have to 
make an adjustment for Texas. 

Now. Texas will fall in the class that it will not have to make a 
reduction of more than 2214 percent under our recommendation, 

Mr. Poacr. All right, now, we agree that there is a situation in 
Pexas just like it is in California. That is, there is in part of the 
State of Texas. In another part of Texas we have a situat ion just 
like the situation in Mississippl. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. If you will divide it into four parts, 


vou would have defi itely the same problem in a certain part of 
lexas en 

Mr. Poace. Yes. But you do not have it divided into four parts. 
Consequently, if you take acreage—if you simply take a national 
reserve and say you are gomg to rive it to these new areas and I 


an see the merit of that—you will take from Texas approximately 
xactly the same amount that you would bring back to Texas. There 


Ould be very iittie difference. 
Mr. Woottey. Well, the 1l-percent national reserve, if that is what 
vo } Terdis ng about I am not ¢ ire just where the l percent national 


reserve would go: but I think Texas will get its fair share of that if 


[I understand that the—— 
Mr. Poace. When we get our fair share, we have just 
un share we put in. 
Mr. Anerneruy. That is the most controversial thing. 


Mr. Woottey. Well, let me make this clear: I do not think we 





rot back the 


? 
I 
i 


ivht £& down ¢ i questior of al percent national reserve, 

Mr. Anrerneruy. Or any percent. I don’t think—— 

Mr. Wootntey. That is right. I would agree with that. I do know 
this though: if you make no reserve, if you make no provision for 
ma farms and new farms that there will be a group of seriously 


flecte | producers t hat w 1] have a eood enough case that they will 
ome back before this Co1 oress ana they will gel relief after you 


Mr. Anerneriry. I think probably we ought to come back here in 
the mi ov, and I know it is getting late. And I have a number of 


Mr. Poacr. I have too. 
(Discussion off the record. 
Mr. Poacre. What I would like for you to explain—and maybe 
1 can explain it—as I understand it you take a national reserve, 
Ip the new growers—and I have got no objection to 
that—— 
Mr. Woottry. Not only new growers; but small farmers also, 
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Mr. Poacr. Maybe distressed. I have got no criticism of that, or 
object to that. But as far as Texas is concerned, I think you agree, as 
1 understand it, that the situation there is such that it is going to 
just about balance off because we are going o have a very substantial 
amount of acreage to take care of these fellows who have been tes- 
tifying here today. And we are going to take 40 percent of that 
acreage out of Texas anyhow. 

Now, the biggest part of that, of course, is coming from east Texas, 
because that is the only place it can come from. If these people had 
it out there in the Pecos Valley, they would not be hollering up here 
now. 

Consequently, it has got to come from east Texas—what you take 
away; and you take away an amount of cotton—say it is 90-some-odd 
thousand acres, approximately. 

Mr. Woottey. Eighty thousand. 

Mr. Poace. You take away eighty-some odd thousand; and you 
distribute 80,00 out here to this area. So the State of Texas winds up 
just even, or approximately so. Maybe you will miss it several thou- 
sund acres, of course. 

Mr. Wooutiey. Under our proposal, the State of Texas would get 
an additional acreage of 167,000 acres. 

Mr. Poacr. How? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Anerneruy. By virtue of a 2714 percent cut. 

Mr. Woottey. We say that any State that has over a 30-percent 
cut under the present formula should not be required to take more 
than a 2714 percent cut; and all other States should not be required to 
take more than 2214 percent. You fall into the 2214 group. Your al- 
lotment under the pror: ition of 2114 acres, Mr. Poage, would be 8,752,- 
00 acres. But that would mean that you would take a percentage re- 
duction of 24.1. 

Now, if you limit your cut to 2214, that would mean that you would 
add to Texas 187,000 acres, which ‘woul | mean that you would have 
8.939.000. And of the 187,000, 80.000 of it, in effect, 1s moved out 
to—well, it is more than that now. Waita minute. It is just a littl— 
let me get the figures straight here. 

It now would amount to 263,000 and 40 percent of 263,000 is 


= 


roughly a hundred thousand acres. So, you are getting 87,000 acres 
additional to work on your west Texas problem than is being in any 
way transferred to anybody else. Now, this is strictly on the basis 


of the 271% and ile 221%, On the basis of the 1 percent, my personal 
opinion- and I cannot back this up further than my general knowl- 
edge ot — State of Texas and the rest of rs Cotton Belt: I would 
not worked the statistics out. 

Il would say that Texas would probal ly vet more than 40 percent 
of the 1 percent national reserve, because of your problem involved 
in the west end of the State and because of the large number of small 
farmers you have in the State. 

Mr. Poace. I do not see how it is going to keep from taking more 
cotton from these Texas farms than it would take from anybody else. 

Mr. Wootiry. Your east Texas farms are small farms; they are 
going to get help because they are small farms. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Would you yield, Bob ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 
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Mr. Azernetuy. You have two problems here. You have got the 
new growers. They are here complaining today. And you have 
got these small growers. 

Mr. Wootiry. That is correct. 

Mr. AnernerHy. Who is going to pay this acreage? This 1 per- 
cent ¢ 

Now, the new growers are not going to pay it. Who is going to 
pay it? 

Mr. Woottey. Let us not at all try to deceive ourselves. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is right. That 220 acres somebody is going 
to pay for. Who is going to pay for it# 

Mr. Wootrry. The thing about it is: Here we are today in 
‘Texas 

Mr. Aserneruy. Tell us who is going to pay. Is it not the man 
down in Mississippi, in Missouri, or in Arkansas. 

It is not right. 

Mr. Wootiry. Let us remember one thing: That State lines and 
county lines should not result in allotments being so glaringly incon- 
sistent between two similarly situated farmers. 

Now, that is the thing that got us in trouble before. It is the thing 
that gets us in trouble every time. You cannot have the growers in 
Missouri making little or no adjustment. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Your point is that you think you are going to 
have some acreage at the national level for somebody up here to play 
around with, to relieve new growers and small growers from one end 
of the belt to the other. And he is so far from the scene of the trou- 
ble he will not have the least idea where it is. 

The man that puts on the most pressure is the man who will get it. 

Mr. Wootxry. I can say this on that point: That there is not any 
quest ion but what there are plenty of problems connected with a 1-per- 
cent reserve. But the thing that the 1-percent reserve will do is: It 
will iron out your inequities with less acreage than you can iron it out 
any other way. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Let me see if I cannot offer some suggestion on a 
solution of this. 

We authorized the reservation of 10 percent at the national level 
before. 

Mr. Wootiey. No; not at the national level. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I mean at the State level 

And you and others held that they could not use that acreage for 
the elimination of hards ships and inequities. 

Mr. Wootiry. Let’s you and I agree that I did not do that. The 
Solicitor’s Office—— 

Mr. Anernetrny. It was a correct holding. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, the Solicitor’s Office said that was what the 
law was. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Would you object to amending the reserve pro- 
vision, adding this further authority in the use of the State reserve 
or to make adjus tments in farm acreage allotments to correct inequi- 
ties and prevent hardships? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you think it is advisable? 

Mr. Woottry. That is exactly what our recommendations at Fort 
Worth—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is in my bill. 
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I will be through in just a moment. 

I have also suggested a similar amendment for the use of the reserves 
at the county leve al. Do you think that is good ¢ 

Mr. Wooxrey. I think the county ought to have authority. Now, 
you have to have some other things along with it too. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have also suggested, but I think it ought to be 
confined to next year, or maybe not to exceed 2 years—I have also 
suggested the reallocation of unused acreage within the county. 

Mr. Wooutuiry. Well, of course, that—— 

Mr. ABpernetuy. It is controversial. 

Mr. Wootuey. I think you are ge tting into unsound administration 
on that. That is personal opinion. 

Mr. Anerneruy. In 1950 we used that to relieve some hardships. 
And it still did not add any appreciable amount to the planted acreage. 
Where you confine it to that county—and I think for a vear or two 
until this thing levels off, that that is a good provision. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anernetuy. May I ask one other thing‘ 

There has always been a lot of agitation in some areas that the crop- 
land factors—well, it isn’t sound. And I think you have taken that 
position; and I think vou are quite right. 

Mr. Woouiry. We have the percentage of cropland plan in this pro 
posal. Where it does good, we have provided for it. 

Mr. Asernetriy. The law now provides for cropland factor. 

Mr. Woou.tey. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetruy. I have also suggested that they may allocate in 
the county ona his tory basis i instead of the e rop land factor on a basis 
of the 3 previous years’ plantings if so recommended by the county 
committee and approved by the Secretary. 

In other words, they have an alternative system; one making an 
allotment as the law now provides; that is in accordance with the 
cropland factor; or, on the basis of history which you have always 
recommended as the most sound method. And I agree with you. 

Now, there is an alternative. In other words, here you have a county 
that has some high planters and some low planters—like my own 
area. In my own county I have a few large planters. The rest are 
small, and the cropland thing almost destroyed some of the higher 
planters in my area. : 

Now, it would pe ‘rmit the county committee in counties of that kind 
to go to history if they so voted and if the Secretary approved. 

W hat do you think about it? Do you think it is worth considering ? 
We won't say “adopting.” I will not push you that far right now. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is all I have. 

Mr. Woo.tutey. Mr. Chairman, I want to do whatever you want to 
with respect to the time involved here. 

The Cuatrman. Anyone who desires to ask questions and cannot 
be — Friday, had better ask them now. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not think I will be here Friday. For that reason 
I want to ask a few questions today. 

You have noticed, I suppose, that I have been going in and out 
during the meeting and have not been able to follow your statement. 
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Do I understand that the proposition you are submitting here is 
the proposition that was discussed by the Board out in Chicago as 
naceniis held ? 

Mr. Woouuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You did reach almost complete accord with reference 
to these recommendations. 

Mr. Wootuey. Yes, siz 

Mr. Cootry. And you do agree that the minimum should be at 
21 .500.000 ¢ 

Mr. Wootiey. The base minimum, 21,500,000, And then you add to 
that base whatever adjustments you have to give to the Western 
States in order to— 

Mr. Coo.tey. 400,000 more; which would put it in the neighborhood 
of 22 million 

Mr. Wootuey. Just a little less than 22 million. 

Mr. Coorry. That would be the national acreage allotment below 
vhich the Secretary could not go 4 

Mr. Woouiey. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootey. You do agree with Mr. Abernethy’s suggestion that 
we have amendments to the law which would enable local committees 
to adjust inequities in hardships in their localities at the State level. 

Mr. W ooLLey. What I had wanted to do, Mr. ¢ ‘ooley, was to report 
on a meeting we had in which we come forth with just those recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Cootey. You do accept that recommendation? ‘That is one 
of your recommendations 4 

Mr. Woo..Ley. The reconmendat ion of the Farm Bureau is that we 
get the State reserves and the county reserves clearly identified as 
being available for adjustment directly to farms so that you do not 
have to prorate them over all the farms. 

Mr. GFATHINGS. Was Arkat Sil represented at Chi ago ¢ 

Mr. Wootury. Yes, sil 

Mr. Cootey. Am I to understand that these recommendations meet 
with the approval of the western group too 4 

Woottey. We have with one recorded exception gotten agree- 
ments between the State farm bureaus re pore nted on the Boar lon the 
question of how you di de the national allotment to the States, the 
State allotment to the counties, and the county allotments to the farms. 


Mr. Cootry. You said they we n substantial agreement. 
Mr. Woottey. Oh, yes. And the thing that I would like to just 
y plead with you gentlemen to do is to recognize that. I 
sav this to vi . iM i ‘ lL KNOV 1 o much better than 
I d t not e rth ntioning. But you have got to com- 
pre se these things out Lnd we have compromised them out with 
maypority OF the people agreeing, And it is son vething’ we 
live With. And it is something that will keep us from being Ina 

reat aea I d {hi ulty come alle tment time next year. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I realize you have to compromise them out, but 
ose of us Who never get the benefit ot the vadgets are getting 
onety tired Ol having LO pay ror them. My State has paid for ead- 
vets in both directions, for those who planted up to their chin and 
iO those who pla ted dow! ti eir ankles. And we have had to pay 


for both of those oaadgews, al cl we are called on to pay again. That is 
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right. I realize you have got to comproniise. But the compromise has 
all been in one direction. We might as well be frank about that. 

Mr. Woot.try. The program has encouraged people to get into the 
production; and now we are suffering from too much production 
as a result. 

Mr. Averneruy. We are not responsible for anybody being in the 
cotton business by this decision that was made last year. 

If that is true, then the trends are not involved. It was not a trend. 

Mr. Woottey. No. It is a trend that was—— 

Mr. Abernetuy. That was the appeal. Well, nobody cut back this 
year after the appeal was made to cut back. How many of them cut 
bac k 2 

Mr. Woouiry. Well, you know that when you guarantee a profitable 
rice, you are bound to get people to go into a business. And that is 
what has been done. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is all true. 

Mr. Woot.ey. ‘That is what we are paying for 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is what we are paying for, you mean 

Mr. Poagr. Let me ask you this question: You have agreed—you 
expressed the view that the bill will not hurt as it now stands t will 
not hurt the east Texas farmer as it now stands? 


That Is your viey Now, lam neither subse ribing to nor d nyll Oo 
that, because I am not too sure about it But it is quite clear, is it not, 


that if you were to pass this legislation without establishing this | per 
cent national reserve, then east Texas and central Texas farmers would 
pay every bit of that west ‘Texas bill: would they not ¢ 

Mr. Woo! LEY. If you don't olive Texas any relief ll) the manner we 
propose, prac tically everything that west Texas gets, east Texas will 
pay for. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Woo. ey. Everything that west Texas vets under oul proposal 
will be distributed throughout the whole belt 

Mr. Apernetuy. And who will pay it then ? 

Mr. Woo.urey. Everybody. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We have got to pay for that too ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuHatrmMan. The committee will adjourn and meet again at 10 
o'clock Friday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:22 p. m., the committee adjourt ed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., July 3, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuHarrMan. The committee meets this morning to resume its 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5655 and similar bills, and we have with 
us our colleague, Mr. Hagen, who desires to appear, and also Mr. 
Woolley who will resume his statement. 

Before Mr. Woolley resumes his statement, the Chair has a state- 
ment from Mr. J. D. Patrick who was here the other day but was not 
able to appear. Without objection, I will make that a part of the 
record of our hearing. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. D. PATRICK OF REEVES COUNTY, TEx. 


Iam J. D. Patrick, a cotton farmer from Reeves County, Tex., and depend 
entirely on this occupation for a livelihood. My farm was put in cultivation in 
1952, and represents quite a large investment of short-term loan money. As 
nearly everyone knows, our Government encouraged large cotton crops in the 
years 1951 and 1952. Consequently, we did not hesitate to make these kind of 
investments, especially in view of the fact that we produce the best grade and 
quality of cotton of the entire United States. 

Now, however, we find that most people believe that we have a surplus of 
cotton on hand and that some form of acreage controls will be necessary in 1954. 
The only law on the statute books at present to take care of such a condition is 
the old Public Law 272. I feel that this law is very discriminatory against the 
western farmers in view of all that has transpired since it was written, and also 
in view of the fact that it would literally legislate many of us clear out of busi- 
ness. I feel that the new Senate bill 2106 is a much fairer deal for all of the 
cotton farmers all over the country and it will definitely leave us all in business. 
Now, in Reeves County there is no other crop that we can even get financed, much 
less pay off our short-term loans. We do not want any special favors. All that 
we want is equality in the acreage allotted, which is pretty well taken care of 
in S. 2106. 

It should be remembered that our area in Reeves County has no reclamation 
projects financed by our Government. Most of us have everything we own in- 
vested in these farms, and our short-term loans simply cannot be paid off if our 
acreage is cut as much as 62 percent, which is what would certainly transpire 
under the old acreage control law. I do not feel that the interests of the Nation, 
nor of the cotton industry as a whole could possibly be benefited by such cuts in 
our area. However, if we can be permitted to take a per capita cut on a per- 
centage basis right down the line with all other areas, we could survive and stay 
in business and so could everyone else. 

For us, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of survival. Our short cotton history 
does not alter the fact that we have to make a living growing cotton, just the 
same as any other cotton farmer in any other area. As a matter of fact, our 
area is less suited to growing other crops than most other areas in the entire 
Nation. 
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The Cyatmrman. Now, Mr. Woolley, do you have anything you 


want to add ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY—Resumed 


Mr. Woottey. I do not have any additional formal statement, but I 
er of 7} nts I would like to make if | may. 
| appreciate this opportunity to continue the statement that we 
er day th respect to revising the Agricultural Adjust- 
Vct ¢ 38 a i ended with respect to the acreage allotments 
, Gg tas on cott 
\ i CO) ted mv formal statement and was com- 
menting upo! i Intl which has been mtroduced in the Senate with 
rt | king chang hn the n er in which State allotments 
cl qagivided among the countle ind the county allotment divided 
i GO farms That | ». 2185 , 
() \y | YO, 1953, the States crowing cotton held a meeting A 
J Wort Tex.. and thes ire the recommendations they came 
( th at t time. And if you do not mind, I will just read these 
] { t eC tl 
We recommend that section 343 be revised to provide that the 
Secretary shall submit referendum questions as to whether farmers 
(] or quotas for | crop or 3 crops: (2) oppose quotas for 3 crops 
but favor quotas for 1 crop; o1 }) Oppose quotas for both 1 and 3 
crop 


Mr. Anerneruy. Did I understand you to suggest that you submit 
to the Congress the question of the Imposition ot quotas for more 
than I year ata time ¢ 

Mr. Woontntry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetiy. The same as they do in the peanut program ? 

Mr. Wootiry. Peanuts and tobacco. ‘They have a clear-cut oppor- 
tunity to vote on whether or not they favor quotas for 1 year or 
whether they favor quotas for 3 years or whether they oppose them 
for both land 3 vears. 

Mr. Asrrneruy. Just as a matter of educating myself on that—I 
am not too familiar with it—is that submitted on the same ballot? Do 
they provide a ballot with three propositions on it ¢ 

Mr. Wooutiry. That is correct. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And I presume they vote first on the question of 
the Imposition o1 quotas, 

Mr. Wootiry. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then, second, they vote as to whether they shall 
be for 1,2, or3 years ¢ , 

Mr. Wootiey. The 2 is not inthere; itis 1 or 3. 

Mr. Betcuer. What is the third proposition ¢ 

Mr. Anerneruy. He said there were only two. 

Mr. Woortey. That they favor quotas for 1 year; they favor 
quotas for 3 years; or they do not favor quotas at all. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In other words, there are three separate 
questions 4 

Mr. Wooutuiey. That is right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. One year, then three years, and then opposed to 
quotas ¢ 
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Mr. Wootuey. That is right. So that you see, their votes are con- 
sidered with respect to all of those issues. 


We recommend that provision be made for a 1] percent national re- 
serve to be used by State conimittees for (1) increasing county allot- 
ments for counties having a number of farms for which new allot- 


ments were established during the base period used in establishing 
allotments for the States and counties in which such farms are located; 
(2) for increasing acreage reserved by the State committee for new 
farms: (3) for additional allotments required for farms under sub 
section 344 (h)—those are allotments involving Government acquisi- 
tion of cotton farms—and (4) for small farms. 

Mr. Anerneruy. If you will let me interrupt you right there, I think 
we can resolve this better as we vO along. 

Now, do not you agree with me that won’t do a thing in the world— 

will put it this way : That it will create ce a strong powel ful lobby 
here in Washington, fighting over cia l-percent reserve, with all 
shedding crocodile tears about their r ‘spective needs. 

Mr. Wootitry. Mr. Abernethy, I agree with you that the 1- percent 
national reserve will be a source of competition. ‘The question is, 
however, what will the alternatives be? 

Mr. AperNneruy. That is what you are attempting to solve by the 
recommendations you hi ive made there, the recommendation that they 
won't be cut less than 27.5 percent ? 

Mr. Wootuey. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Why should you go any further? 

Mr. Wootney. It may be you de not need to go any further, but what 
is in our mind and the reason for our recommendation on this is we 
know, for example, that North Carolina—and North Carolina is one 
of the best examples—with about three quarters of a million aeres in 
cotton, has a very high percentage of small farms. We also know that 
Virginia, with: 24,000 acres, has a few re eaaliecaaten farmers, and then 
it has a whole group of little growers. ‘The same is true of Kentucky, 
with about 12,000 acres. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not want to be facetious, but did anyone bring 
up one little something that might apply to my own State ? No 
gadget has been proposed here but what it will take acreage from 
my people. I am getting aw fully tired of paying for all of these 
gadgets. Now. I am not being facetious: I am serious. 

Mr. Woo. Ze I know you are, 

Mr. Asernetuy. That not only applies to my State, which is trying 
to keep its cotton producti on in line with the de mand, but it ap P lie s to 
Louisiana: it applies to west Tennessee ; it applies to Arkansas, to Ala- 
bama, to Georgia, and South Carolina. We are just getting en l of 
paying for these gadgets. And it ap pli es to Oklahoma this year. 

Mr. Betcurr. Let me see if I understand what is going to be done, 
just for clarification. I do not understand what you are going to do 
with the 1 percent that is retained on a national seale. Is that to be 
used to allocate between the States or counties within a State? How 
is that to be allocated ? 

Mr. Woouttry. It is to be used for increasing county allotments. 

Mr. Beicner. In other words, in the State of Mississippi, for in- 
stance, we will say there are 2 counties down there—there might be 
20, but suppose there are 2 counties down there that need a portion of 
this 1 percent. 
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Mr. Woo.ttey. They would get it. 

Mr. Betcuer. To take care of the two counties ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. They might get it. 

Mr. Benicurr. They would first make application to the State 
committee 4 

Mr. Woorntrey. They would refer the facts to the State committee, 
which would send them on to Washington. 

Mr. Betcuer. The State committee would ask for an additional 


allocation to take care of these two counties / 
r. Woottey. The counties in the State of Mississippi that would 
receive assistance under this plan would be the counties that are nor- 


mally referred to as the hill counties. The delta counties probably 
would not get much assistance out of that, but the hill counties would 

Mr. Anernerny. I live in a hill county, and I am quite leery of any 
proposition offered by someone way off yonder to help my hill coun- 
ties, I’m quite dubious of all this sympathy. I would rather not 
have it. IT appreciate the offer, but 1 would rather not have it. 

Mr. Woouiry. Mr. Abernethy, this is not an offer. You ean live 
very easily in the State of Mississippi by moving sufficient acreage 
out of the de lta into the hills to solve your problem. 

There will be a reserve. You are going to take care of the small 
farmers and new farms; you are going to take care of the small farms 
unde any pian that comes up. 

Mr. Aperneruy. We are going to take care of them out of our own 
acreage under what is being proposed here. In other words, there is 
no gadget being proposed to help us except this one you are propos- 
ing of lL percent. We are going to have to take care of our new farms 
and “ farms with our own acreage, not with any bonus acreage. 

Wooitry. All I am saying is that you have fringe areas where 
you aio not have a suflicie ntly large base established by the ordinary 
sized old growers in order to take care of the small farm requireme nts. 
Rather than have that burden fall on the few growers in one State, 
our proposal Is merely that you have the burden fall on all of the 
regular growers throughout the Cotton Belt. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Not a single cotton producer has come before this 
committee until now and shed any tears over the status of the small 
farmers of the South and Southeast. It has all been in behalf of 
the big ones who produce 300 or more acres of cotton. Nota producer 
witness has been in the well of this committee who grows less than 
300 aeres of cotton. The record will show that. And several have 
been here who plant a thousand acres or more. Those are the ones 
for whom the tears have been shed during this hearing. I do not 
refer to the gentleman’s testimony; I have reference to what has 
happened up until now during this hearing. This hearing has not 
been predicated in behalf of the small growers you talk about, those 
who live in my district and elsewhere. It is in their interest that 
I have been raising what little Cain I could. And I am very leery 
of any proposition to reserve any acreage for disposal at the national 


level in the interest of my little growers. I’m afraid they will never 


get it. 
g 

Mr. Beicuer. Now, if you reserve this 1 percent, this 1 percent 
will come off those 300- and 1,000-acre farmers. 
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Mr. ABerNETHY. And it might not. Iam going to get back to that. 
I am not able to maintain the kind of powerful lobby I have witnessed 
in this town in the last 5 weeks in the interest of western cotton 
growers. I just can’t successfully fight that kind of lobby and get 
iy portion of the 220,000 acres representing the 1 percent reserve. 
That is what worries me about such a reserve. I do not have many 
constituents and certainly not very many cotton growers who are able 
1o come to Washington, remain 4 or 5 weeks and present testimony 
and also ay Ing along the ir gvoverhnors, college protessors, banker and 
businessmen and remain around for such a period in their behalf as 
the large western cotton farmers have. 

Mr. Bevcurr. Your concern is if this 1 percent be taken off at 
the national level, then it would be just, you might say, a scramble 
over Who was to get 1t 4 

Mr. AperNetuy. That is my principal concern, 

Mr. Beicier. And in that scramble, you feel your boys might be 
owed under 4 

Mr. Asernetruy. I know they will. The one thing which has been 
proposed since 1938 and which this committee and the Congress have 
never gone along with is the idea of a national reserve. ‘J hey have 
consistently opposed it. I think it wise that they did. With all 
deference to the Secretary, no matter who he night be, or the PMA 
officials, whoever they might be, 1 do not think anyone would have 
the slightest doubt that none of them could comprehend all of the 
small and new farm problems in the entire Cotton Belt from Virginia 
to California. 1 do not think they could possibly make an equitable 
distribution in such a large area. 

Mr. Wooutry. I would like to have our position very clear on this 
subject. ‘That is, we do not believe that the success or failure of 
straightening out the cotton marketing quota law rests upon the 1 
percent reserve. 

Mr. Bevtcuer. That is not part of the quota. 

Mr. Anernetuy. As I understand, that is only a minor part of your 
recommendation. 

Mr. Woouiitry. We do not think it 1s vital. However, 1 would like 
to repeat this one point, that that reserve is limited in use and it is 
primarily concerned with the question of small farms, and the ques 
tion of small farms is primarily concerned with such States as Mis- 
sissippi, along with all of the others. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I appreciate that statement. You are saying it is 
primarily concerned, but the proposed amendment does not read that 
way. It does not say “primarily concerned with the small farms.” 

Mr. Woottry. Oh, it is used first for the small farms. 

Mr. Avernetuy. And what else? 

Mr. Wootrry. And then for new areas that have gotten into pro- 
duction, and there are a number of those problems in every area. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Woottey. But I want to reiterate that we do not think we 
ought to bog down on this issue. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I agree with you. 

Mr. Wootiry. The third recommendation of the Fort Worth meet- 
ing is this: 
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It was agreed that State allotments should be apportioned to the 
ounties on the same basis as to vears and conditions as the national 
illotment Is apportioned to the States. 


Mr. Apernetiry. That isthe law now. ‘The apportionment is made 





to the county on the same basis as it made to the State. 
Mr. Woottey. That is right. e cei? 





WW favor authoritv for the 


e committee to set aside a reserve 

x ’ ; iy 

oO not to exceed ov percen WITH ahh CXCeEPLLON LO pPePillil Lille \ 1O < 
| t t pt { rinit t Oklahoma 

committee to set aside a reserve of not to exceed 10 percent to be used 


1 ] . ° 
o adjustments in county allotments for (~#) trends 1n acreage; 


(4) abnormal conditions adversely affecting planting; and (¢@) in- 
omplete or Inaccurate basic county data. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That latter part is new language. 

\In WoOLLeY. Andn iv Ire d tl s other ? 

Mr. Anernetiuy. Yes. But that is because we do not have any 

rel tS 1} Win «| Tie BA Kk heures ceonsequile itly are not abso- 

telly curate ; 

Mr. Woortey. That is right. And we want them to use their judg- 
me the facts they have seem »> them » better than the facts 
BAE has. They have to be able to make : sliatnsians Caeesinmaniies, 


Mr. ABERNI Tae as Then vou h ive deleted two purposes V which 2 how 
ippear nthe act t: that is. new farms- 


Mr. Woouttry. Well, we subsequently correct that, Mr. Abernethy, 


In our recommendations. 
Mr. Anerneruy. There are four pr rposes for which it may be re- 
served: now. You tak > out two al a “ ub titute another. One is to 
ean adiustment for inadequate dat 


Mr. Wor LLEY. You are going down to t] e point where we finally 
ome out. I was trvine to give vou clearly what the Fort Worth 
sroup came up with: then what our final recommendations were 
hich were added to the Fort Worth recommendations. 

Mr. Anrrnetiy. I mav not be able to go back to it. That is the 
reason why [ want to inquire as we go along. 

I proposed last Wednesday that we add more language as follows— 
to make ad] istments in farm acre ive allotments to correct inequities 
ind prevent hardship. 

If vou remember, the State and count, committees took the position 
n 1949 that they were straitiacketed under Public Law 272, and you 


Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetnuy. And that they did not have sufficient discretion 
for use of the reserves to take eare of h irdships 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Mr. Anerneruy. So I propose if they are so restricted that we 
give them wide authority at the State and county level in the use of 
the reserve—that is, use of the full reserve—in making adjustments in 
farm acreage allotments to correct inequities and prevent hardships. 
I think that is something everyone W il] acree ought to be done. irre- 
pective of W hat our differences might otherwise be. 

Mr. Woontry. Your language and ours comes out exactly at the same 
point. 

Mr. Arernetuy. Why did you reduce it from 10 percent to 5 


percent / 
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Mr. Woo.tey. For the reason we believe that with the other amend- 
ments that such an amount would be more than adequate for them 
to do the job. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I disagree on that. 

Mr. Wootiey. Again, we would not have any objection whatso 
ever=—— 

Mr. Arernetruy. I understand that. 

Mr. Woottry. But the rest of our recommendation now with respect 
to this reserve is that it be used to make adjustments in county allot- 
ments for trends in acreage, abnormal conditions adversely atlecting 


planting, and incomplete or inaccurate basic county Gata and (2) 
may he available, together with acreage rece ved from the national 
reserve for new and small farms, for the county committee to tse 
accord ng to the Vu dg ment tor all tment for new and srnall farms, 
hut no such acreage for new and small farms shall be available to the 
State committee unless (1) a minimum of 10 percent of the county 


ao 
r 


allotinent is reserved pursuant to subsection F—3 and is used as speci 
fied therein or (2) the State committee has determined that a smallea 
icreage Feserve W il] provide for fair and reasonable allotments to be 
established in the county on the basis of the allotment factors enume) 
ated in paragra} h 3. 

Mr. ABErNeTHy. You make a very fine recommendation there, inas 
much as you require the county, if it can, to take care of the propos 
tion within its own area. 

Mr. oo LEY. Thatisthe point 

Mr. Anpernetrity. And then, if they cannot, Vou Cail OF he State 
reserve. 

Mr. Wooutiry. That . ri olt. And if t they have not faced up to 
their respon sibility we loing the maximum they can on an equi able 
basis ins ide the eou iInty, thei they have no Soiellie h trving to get 
anv part of the reserve from the State. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think that is good. 

Mr. Woountey. That. is the final way we suggested it be provided 
IT have no reason to doubt that we will find the administration of 
it will flow ex thy as contemplated by the committee. 

The other part of our fourth recommendation is 

We favor the idea of permitting the State reserve to be used fo: 
adjustments in either county or farm allotments. That covers the 
idea Mr. Abernethy just mentioned. The language IT am reading is 
out of the bill that is drafted to hnnplement this recommendation, 

Kifth, we recommend that the county ac reage allotment, including 
any acreage allotted to the county from the national reserve in a¢ cord- 
ance with recommendation No. 2, less the amou reserved bv the 
county committee. be ap portioned to farms plant ine cotton - any 
1 of the last 3 vears on the basis of acreage planted to cotton in 
such 3-vear pet riod after adjusting farm base data for abnormal condi 
tions adverse ly affecting planting in the 3-vear base period. 

Sixth. we recommend that county committees be ae to 
reserve up to 15 percent of a county’s allotment and tha they be 
required to reserve not less th: an 10 percent before the ‘Vv are illowed 
to participate in the State reserve. 

Seventh, it was agreed that allotments received by the county from 
State and national reserve for farms on which no cotton was planted 
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in the prior 3 years shall be used for such new farms, and for no 
other purpose, 

Eighth, we recommend that individual farm allotments be limited 
to 50 percent of cropland with discretionary authority for the —— 
committees to use reserve acreage for adjustments where the opers 
tion of this limitation setts | in inequitable allotments and with the 
further provision that if the allotment to the county is greater than 
50 percent of the cropland in the county, individual farm allotments 
in that county may be raised to the percentage of cropland that the 
county allotment is of the total adjusted crop land in the county. 

Ninth, we recomme nd that farms be deemed to have planted their 
full allotment for history purposes on the farm, in the county and 
State, if they do not underplant more than 10 percent or 1 acre, 
whichever is larger. 

Tenth, we recommend that the increased allotments authorized in 
1950 by the 65/45 provisions of Public Law 471 which made adjust- 
ments on a history basis for inadequate allotments be counted in 
future State, county, and farm allotments. 

That is the language of the recomemndations of the Fort Worth 
Troup. 

I would like to get one point very clear before the committee, because 
there seems to be some misunderstanding about it. That is what 
transpired at Chicago on Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

Mr. Jonrs. I am sorry. I got here late, and this may have been 
covered, but before we get to Chicago let us go back to Fort Worth. 
You are talking about the agreements or recommendations made at 
Fort Worth: is that right ¢ 

Mr. Woo.tiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. And you me ntion there 3 vears. That would be 1951, 
1952, and 1953. Is that what you are ti alking about ? 

Mr. Woottry. This is for the farm allotments; that is correct. 

Mr. Jones. How about the national; would that be the same way? 

Mr. Woontey. Oh, no. On the national we recommend that you 
use the 5 years that are now in the law. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I want to get. 

Mr. Wootrry. And say that no State which would take a cut of 
more than 30 percent from its 1952 acreage in cultivation on July 1, 
1952. shall be cut more than 27.5 percent, and all other States shall 
not be cut more than 22.5 percent. 

Mr. Jones. Of those 3 years. That is just the farms only? 

Mr. Woouriey. That is just the farms only. But I want the com- 
mittee to be absolutely certain they understand what transpired 
Chicago. 

Mr. Grant. When was the Fort Worth meeting? 

Mr. Wootiry. The Fort Worth meeting was April 20. _ 

Mr. GRANT. What was the reason for the Chicago meeting—un- 
fi) ed business at Fort Worth, or was it a different meeting / 

Mr W ooLLEY. No. The Chicago meeting was a result of this—— 

Mr. Arernetuy. Is it not a fact that this cotton thing was brought 
ip at your meeting in Chicago ? 

Mr. Wootiey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Anrenetuy. That they went to Chicago with no intention what- 
discussing it out there; that that was a regular meeting 


soever ol il 


1] 7 
of the board. and cotton allotments were not a part of the agenda / 
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Mr. Woottry. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Are you sure there was not some confusion among 
some of your groups in the South and Southeast ? 

Mr. Woottey. The reason I want to state this very clearly for the 
record and answer any question on the subject is because there appears 
to be some confusion, and I want to try to set the record itself straight 
as to what transpired. 

A meeting was called for Saturday and Sunday, if necessary, prior 
to the regular board meeting, which was to be Mond: ay, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. On Saturday—— 

Mr. AnerNetHy. May I ask you who requested that this be made 
a part of the agenda for this meeting, and in what form was the 
request made / 

Mr Wootrey. The executive committee. 

Mr. AserNetHy. Of whom does the executive committee consist? 

Mr. Woo.ey. The executive committee consists of one State repre- 
sentative from each of four regions. The Farm Bureau breaks the 
United States into four regions. It consists of those and the president 
and vice president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. AvernetHy. The president would be Mr. Kline. Who is the 
vice president ? 

Mr. Wootiry. At the present time the oflice of vice president is 
vacant. 

Mr. Asvernetuy. It was Mr. Short? 

Mr. Woottry. Mr. Short was. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Who are the people by name who make up the 
executive committee ? 

Mr. Wootiry. Walter Randolph, of Alabama; George W ilson, of 
California; Warren Hawley, of New York; and Hasil Schenck, of 
Indiana, 

Mr. ApsernetHy. Which one of them actually brought up this 
subject ? 

Mr. Woorttey. It was requested by the executive committee. Just 
which one it was I could not say specifically. 

Mr. Lynn. This executive committee meeting was held just prior 
to Mr. Walter Randolph’s and Mr. Wilson’s IFAP conference at Rome, 
and this request was made by Walter Randolph that we have another 
meeting to finish the business that we were not able to complete at 
Fort Worth. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Walter Randolph is the man who requested that 
it be made a part of the agenda? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, and this was a special meeting call sent 
out on the 10th. 

Mr. Woottey. Mr. L vnn is the legislative director for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and between the two of us we hope we can 
answer any questions as to what has transpired in the Farm Bureau, 
and we will be happy to see that this committee has all the information 
they want with respect to what transpired. We are only here to try to 
get the problem ironed out and solved and for no other reason. 

We had this meeting on Saturday and Sunday, and it became appar 
ent very quickly that no one objected to saying that no State should 
be cut more than 30 percent. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Was not the first proposition 35 percent ? 
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Mr. Wootiry. No, sir: that was not the first proposition. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want vou to be certain this time. I am serious 
about this. 

Nothin & was said about a 35 percent cut? 

Mr. Woouiry. The first en we reported to this 
committee was this, and this is what | ap ypened 

Mr. Anernetiy. What you reported to this committee was that it 
was unanimous, except that one man asked for no cut. 
Mr. Woont.tey. This was the board meeting. 1 did not go back to 

com odity meeting and say what went on in the commodity 

{ 





meeting No vote was aken in the conmedity meeting on Saturday 
al sul aay. We were there to re oncile di ferences. We were trying 
i ive a pre ( Chat rea ly Was a very ditheult problem that will be 
more serio the farther it gets o dlown the road. 


In this meeting, Mr. Randolph was immediately elected chair 
man. It was a meeting with full sovereign power for them to make 
their own rules, to do whatever it pleased. They immedi; itely elected 
Mr. Ran lolph chairman of the group, and at no time did they take 
a vote in this commodity meeting on Saturday and Sunday. They 
did not want to erystalize differences: they wanted to erystalize an 

oreement, 

i. ARERNI roy. What do you mean by “commodity meeting”? 

Mr. Woottey. It was a meeting of commodity representatives from 
the cotton state 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Wootiey. As such, they have no authority except to recom- 
mend to the board, and I gave you the authoritative action of the 


board of directors of the American Farm Bureau on the recom 
menaations. I am COINS bax k to he recommendations ot the com- 
modity group which led up to the board’s action. At no time did 


they take a vote. 

It was quite obvious that there was a group of people who were 
going to stand up and say that no State should be cut more than 25 
percent, and it was obvious that another group was going to say no 
more than 30 percent, and this was where they stood. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is the commodity group you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Wootiey. That is right; this commodity group. Walter Ran 
dolph was chairman. Walter asked for what their preference was, 
and they went around the room and said what thei preference was. 
When they said what then preference wits, one State—and ] do not 
want to be held to this 100 percel Ls but basically I would say it is 


vbout right—one State abstained. That was the State of ‘Texas. 
lexas abstaimed from saving what its preference Was. Every other 
State, as L recall, stated its preference, and they stated their preference 
was for 30 or 25 percent. ‘This is the way it finally was left. ma 
could never quite get together in this commodity group, and t} IS 
where it was left. We talked all day Saturday and Saturday night 


ind again Sunday. Monday the question came up before the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation. I may not have 
ex tly the sequence just LOO percent as to Just ear lh maneuver we went 
through, but this Is what happened. 

Phere was a motion, as I recall, that no State should be cut more 
than 010 percent. Then that motion was amended that no State 
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should be cut more than 25 percent. A vote was taken on whether or 
not no State should be cut more than 25 percent, anc it passed the 
board by a vote of 12 to 8. 

Mr. Agi RNETHY. Let me interr prt you right there. You have a 
board of how many members / 

Mr. Wootiey. Twenty-three members. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How many of them are from the Cotton Belt ? 

Mr. Wooley. Suppose I tell VOUN ho are the board. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose you just put their names in the record 
I would like to have in the record the names of the members 


Mr. Woo.iry. I can give it to you right now. Walter Randolph ¢ 


Alabama, George Wilson of California, H. L. Wineate of G ote al, 
Swanson—I think George Swanson—cf Idaho—he does not happer ti 
be president, but he is an officer of the Idaho Farm Buri Charle 
B. Shuman of Illinois, Hasil FE. Schenck of J ina, Louis F. Allen of 


Kentucky, Wilson A. Heaps of Maryland, Lorenzo Lampson of Mas 
sachusetts, A. G. Slusher of Missouri, Charles Marshall of Nebraska, 
Al French of New Hampshire, Herbert W. Voorhees of New Jersey, 
Delmar Roberts of New Mexico, Warren W. Hawley of New Yor 
R. Flake Shaw of North Carolina, J. Walter Hammond of Texa 
John H. Schenk of Utah, Ralph T. Gillespie of Washington, 
Curtis Hat h ot Wisconsin. ‘| Nat is the board ol d rectors Of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, together with the president, M 
Allen Kline. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Was he present / 

Mr. Wi OLLEY. Yes, irs at the board meeting Le was the chairman 
of the board. 

Also sitting on the board is Mrs. De Shazo of Virginia, who is pre 
dent of the Associated Women of the Farm Bureau Fede: 

Mr. Anernetuy. Was it a recorded vote / 

Mr. Woottry. The vote was 12 to 8. First there was a voice vote, 
and the chairman asked for a show of hands, and the hands 
counted twice and twice it came out 12 to 8. 

Mr. AspernetHy. Do the minutes show how the members of the 
board voted ? 

Mr. Wooitry. No: because there was never an aye and nay vote b 


states asked for or put down There was considerable d issiol 
after that was passed. Then there was a motion, as I recall, to 1 


consider. 

Mr. ApernetHy. How many votes came from the Cotton Belt? 

Mr. WooLLey. You mean how any of the 23 board members are 
from the Cotton Belt? I did not count them. You have them there. 

Mr. Apernetiry. I think I have them. There are 10 according to 
my count, 

Mr. Woouiey. There are 7 main cotton States, 8, if count 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Grant. Is that 12 for the 25 percent 4 

Mr. Woottey. Yes; 12 for the eut of 25 percent. Then there 


motion to reconsider and on the motion to reconsider it turned out to 


be about the same as the original vote. Then there was 
that it be split. 

Mr. Bevcuer. You mean 12 against reconsidering and 8 for recon 
sidering ¢ 


in amendment 


35548—5: 10 
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Mr. Anernetruy. Twelve to eight for reconsideration. 

Mr. Wootiey. No. It turned out the same way, 12 to 8. Then there 
was an amendment offered. The original motion was amended 

Mr. Aserneruy. In other words, the Farm Bureau board voted 
twice for the California proposal ? 

Mr. Wootiey. They voted twice 12 to 8 for no State being cut more 
than 25 percent. Then there was a motion to amend the original mo- 
tion to make it 27.5 percent. This passed almost un: animously. One 
State requested to be recorded as voting “No.” This State was 
Georgia. One other State voted ““No” but did not ask to be recorded 
as voting “No.” All other members on the board that voted voted for 
27.5 and 22.5 percent. That is the complete record of everything 
material that transpired, and anybody who has a different version of 
that is flying in the face of what I think are absolutely the facts with 
out qualification. 

Mr. AsernetHy. When did the board take this up? 

Mr. Woottey. It was taken up Monday morning as the first order 
of business. 

Mr. Anernetuy. When did it conclude? 

Mr. Woottey. They talked all morning about it. As a matter of 
fact, we went to lunch and came back and argued about it in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Did anyone present any tables as to what this 
thing would do? 

Mr. Woottry. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Who presented them ? 

Mr. Wooitey. The first statement that was made was made by 
Walter Randolph. I was singularly impressed with the faithfulness 
with which he reported to the board precisely what had tr: anspired 





on Saturday and Sunday. He did a most excellent job, and it was 
so good that some of the members of the board who were at the meeting 
felt impelled to comment on the job that he did in presenting it to 


the board. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Is Flake Shaw a member of the board ? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Did he vote on this? 

Mr. Wootiey. On the 27.5 percent ? 

Mr. AnerNetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Wooitiry. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetiuiy. Did Mrs. DeShazo vote for it ? 

Mr. Woctiey. I know she did not vote no. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Did Mr. Slusher vote for it ? 

Mr. W or LLET. I Wn nors e, but he did not vote no. 

Mr. Anernetruy. Did Mr. Wicuaks vote for it ? 

Mr. VW OoLLey. No. Hea sked to be recorded “as “No.” 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did Walter Hammond vote for it ? 

Mr. Wootuey. No. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Was Charlie Mattox of Mississippi at the meet- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Woot.ey. No. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Was he not at the commodity meeting? 

Mr. Wootiey. He may have ‘been in the com modity meeting. He 
vas not at the board meeting, 
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Mr. Apernetuy. Can you tell the committee whether or not one 
side wanted 35 percent and the other side wanted 25 percent and they 
said they would split the difference ? 

Mr. Wootiry. That is not a correct report of what transpired at 
the commodity meeting. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I am not saying it is not correct. You say there 
was only one vote recorded against it ? 

Mr. Woouuey. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In the board meeting ? 

Mr. Woo.ey. Yes. 

Mr. ABperNnetuy. And at the beginning the board voted 12 to 8? 

Mr. Woo.try. In favor of the 25 percent. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In favor of the California proposal ? 

Mr. Woottey. The thing I was concerned about, what came back to 
me was that people were saying the vote was 12 to 8 on the 27.5-percent 
compromise, Which was not correct. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You stated when you presented your table the 
other day that there was a slight error. Have you checked the figures 
since ? 

Mr. Wooutuey. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You stated that the difference was 464.980. It 
now appears it is 607,500. 

Mr. Woouuey. The difference of opinion is not that much. 

Mr. Apernetiry. I mean the difference in amount of acreage re 
quired to take care of this 27.5-percent gadget. 

Mr. Wooitey. The figures l gave you, which were the best figures 
I had available at the time, were that the 1952 acreage in cultivation 
on July 1 was 26,.355.800. Those figures have been revised to 26,- 
808,500. The amount required to increase the allotments at the 27.5 
and 22.5-percent compromise was 464,900 acres. 

The figures now, on the basis of the new BAE estimates of 1952 
acreage In cultivation on July 1, are 675,500 divided among the States 
as follows: 

Arizona, an increase of 98,600 instead of 100,600. 

California would get 167,000 instead of 163,500. 

Florida would not get any instead of 300.000 acres. 

Nevada would get 700,000 acres under both sets of arithmetic. 

New Mexico, under the new arithmet ic, gets 17.400 acres, and under 
the old arithmetic 12,800, 

Texas, which got 187,000, gets 322,900; making a total of 607,500, 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then that brings up this question. The Farm 
Bureau, in substance, recommends that the minimum national allot 
ment be 22,107,500 acres? 

Mr. Woottey. That is correct. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And it also recommends that before we give any- 
body any acreage we take 607,500 acres and distribute it to the 1951 
and 1952 new planters of California and other Western States, then 
take the balance and divide it up according to law? That is the 
recommendation of the bureau ¢ 

Mr. Woo.tixy. The recommendation is that you first take the aver- 
age acreage planted in the years 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952, and 
that you prorate that to 21,500,000 acres. ‘Then, in order to not cause 
any State to take more than a 27.5-percent cut, we propose that any 
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State under those figures that would take more than a 380-percent cut 
from their July 1, 1952, acreage in cultivation be required not to take 
more than 27.5 percent and all other States not be required to take 
more than 22.5 percent, 

Mr. Aserneruy. I think my statement is correct. The Farm 
Bureau recommends that the minimum national allotment be 22, 
107,500 acres and that before we allot any acreage to anybody we take 


607.500 acres and give to these new western growers / 

Mr. Woouiey. No. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And then take the rest and divide it up according 
to law ¢ 

Mr. Wooutntey. I disagree with you. We do not say you first give it 
to the new growers. 

Mr. Anernetiry. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Woout.ry. I disagree. We say you would allocate it on the 


| of 1 et reage planted in 1947-52, excluding 1949 as 
no provided by we and order to arrive ata comproniise, provide 
that no Stitfe w 1] i ike more t icertal percent biaXihhin cut, You 
k nd Tk vy and everyon this econ mittee Who has had ex 
peri with t ; 1) t k vs that sooner or later there will have 
to be a i tment You « ot live with the proposition of son 

are vetting prac wiv Cui aid ot ers Petting a cul of ry OY OV 
yn e} Phat kind of inequity inhot stand You alternative is to 
settle it now on a reasonable, rational basis in a calm manner or wait 
init lall the Tih! 11] ive heen tirred up ana demand somie action be 
taken, ther ( come in and do something in the heat of that kind of 


1 


Situation atte evervort hats Dee) audversely attected D\ the farmers 


being stirred up. ‘Phe question is, Are you going to do it at this time, 
when vou have the mininum amount of friction, or wait until vou 
have the may WW) mnount of frmetion? We have to live with ow 
people never\ one of those States. 


Mr. Anerneruy. I have to live with mine, too: Iam getting awfully 
tired of this. Every time we rewrite this law we have to give up 
re, planted by little people to big farmers. Do yori not agree 

that is true ¢ 

Mr. Woottey. Inherent in price support is the theory that you have 
to keep supplies in line with demand. 

Mr. Apernetiry. That is what we have tried to do. We. in my 

on. have lived with this 10 ) years. j 

Mr. Wooutey. There is one part of your position that is, I think, 
a little out of keeping with the _ wts, in this respect. Ido not believe 
that the people in Mississippi, J do. not believe that the people in any 
other area, made any major reduction in their production when they 
did not have acreage allotments o1 acanahine quotas. If they had 
] nelination to increase, they increased in Mississippi as well 
anywhere els 

Mr. Anernetiuy. What are the facts since 1949 ? 

Mr. Woorttey. The facts with respect to all areas is this: If they 
had adverse weather conditions where they could not plant, it was 
either too wet in the spring or became dry, that was not from an altru- 
stic motive to adjust supply to demand. We know there has never 
been a voluntary adjustment of production at any time. Back in the 
twenties when they had the old Federal Farm Board, the idea was they 
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would tell the farmers, “It does not make sense to produ e more because 
you will flood the market.” With no controls, they did exactly that, 
and they flooded the market and broke the old Farm Board. 

Mr. Anernetiry. Do you think any farmers in the last 2 years 
and if so will you suggest where they might live—have increased 

reage in order to havea larger allotment in 1954 ? 

Mr. Woo LEY. l think everybody produced as ie hy cotton as they 
economically could produce. 

Mr. Arernetriry. Do you think that had anything to do with the 
amount they planted ? 

Mr. Woou.ry. I think it did in some places, and I think everybody 
planted all the cotton they could economically produce. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Do you feel that this bonus that we are giving 
these big planters should be counted in their history hereafter ? 

Mr. Woottey. Of course when you take up the question of trend 

Mr. Anerneruy. Does your bureau recommend that ? 

Mr. Woornrrey. We have n specific recommendations that would 
eliminate it. What we are doing nere by this adjustment, we are 
different from what the 
ll 


wive us. Whe you 


tKhING@ an adjustment and A rena Chiat 


{ Is 
resent base of 5 years excluding 1949 wou 
make an adjustment in the trend by adding on to one area, when the 


subsequent years come down the line and they drop small years and 


} ck up new years, 10 may or may not be a e00d dea to ovlve them 


credit for this additional acre we. 
Mr. Apernetiy., You know as the vears go bv we are taking a 
} ] } 


] 


ng under this any way, which we are pposed to take unadel 
LW. The law is so written that trends take are of themselve 

We ( taka ra | ek oO HOW and will tirkke One l t} e Tiutiure, fb Is 

not just current We will have to contend with this next year 


and the next year. 
Mr. Woouiey. Of course some States also drop ome eood years 


ind pick up some bad years. Tere are a few figures on that subject. 
The base years now are 1947, 1948, 1950, L9DL. and 1952 Let us take 
Cal fornia, it beime controversial California 1948 had SLO000 acres 
n cultivation. In 1950 they dropped down to 58v.000. The year 


they drop that 810.000 and eo into the year with 582,000, they 
Yer a nro downward. so it Is not all black, and it is not all white. 
Phere are a lot of considerations in this. We have tried to do our 


ievel best to arrive at a compromise that was equitable and fair that 
we thoueht evervbody could live wit] . rnd come up with an answer 
nsteacdt of WW titine until everybody was upset later on. 
Mir. Granr. Mr. Chairman. 
Phe Cnarrmman. Mr. Grant. 
Mr. Grant. It looks to me that this compromise can be CON) ared 


to thr man speal Ing of his wite and saving she wanted to do some 


thing one way and he wanted to do it another way and they always 
compromised and did it her way. I do not quite understand. As 


I recall, your sheet showed 164,000. 
Mr. Wool LEY. Yes. 
Mr. Grant. And today you say It w il] be around GOO,Q00 7 
Mr. Wooutry. Yes. That was before the revision of the BAKE sta 
tistics with respect to what the acrea 


1, 1952. 


e was in cultivation as of July 


on 
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Mr. Grant. I would suggest, Mr. Abernethy, we had better do some- 
Whe quick, We are losing every day. 
Mr. Apernetuy. Since late last Wednesday afternoon my State, 


has lost 10,000 acres. 


} 


} 


on hist ibles 
Mr. Woortry. Alabama, Mr. Grant. would get an allotment under 
4] ee 


tne MHOULes 4 i 


> 


‘ ved of 1.375.000 acres, but under the revision they 
would get an increase of 1,800 aere 
Mr. Averneruy. | am the one who has lost. I have lost 10,000 


acres since 5:30 Wednesday afternoon. = I just hope it will not be 
re} ted 1S nat 


Phe CrHarrman. Any further questions? Do you have anything 


» Ia Wi ley ¢ 

Mr. Woottey. No, but I will b ol d to clear up a 1V questions. 

\I Waite. ] ould like to ask one question. \e cording to you 
! “| figures hat would be the percentage reduction in acreage 

Mr. Woounry. 15.2 pet 

Mr. Wueever. It was 13 point something the last time. 

Mr. Woon Yes. Georgia’s figures were revised from 13.3- 
what happe ed to Georg a was this: The 1952 cultivated acreage 
originally was 1,408,000, and the revised estimate of that was 1,439,000, 
an increase of 31,000 acres estimated by BAE as in cultivation July 1, 
1952 


Mr. Wueeirr. I asked for the percentage loss. 

Mr. Wootirey. It was 13.5 and the new oie 1s 15.2. 

Mr. Wuerter. Do you have that in acreage ? 

Mr. Woottey. Do you mean what does that mean in figuring out 
what that cut would be ? I can ficure it. 

Mr. Wueever. | can figure it. I thought you had the figures. 

Mr. Jones. What about Missouri ? 

Mr. Wootiey. Missouri’s 1952 cultivated acreage as of July 1 was 
465.000, and that was revised to 495,000, adding 30,000. You were 
taking a cut of 0.3 of 1 percent and you are now taking a cut of 4.8 
pet ent. 

Mr. Wueretrer. When we left Wednesday afternoon I left with the 
feeling I might go along with your proposition, but since we are 
losing every a L\ | do not know what position ] will take. 

Mr. Woottey. I am sorry we did not have the revised BAE figures 
at Chicago. I got a call from the Department about the revised figures 
after I came back from Chicago. 

Mr. Wieeter. Do you think, from your experience in Chicago, if 
you had had the revised figures for both the commodity meeting and 
the Board meeting, that might have influenced the decision 2 

Mr. Woot.tey. Not substantially. The reason I say that is it was 
thoroughly recognized that vou could not be in a position of cutting 
more than 30 percent. Lhere was no real arguinent avout that. kvery- 
body was reasonably ready and willing to make that compromise. One 
of the very usual calculations for trends in the Department of Agri 
culture is to give 50 percent weight to 10 years and 50 percent weight 
to the last 3 vears. Using a 5-year base that actually amounts to a 
6-year base because 1949 is dropped out. The suggestion was made of 
v1Vil ao} vears D0 percent weight and the last two 50 percent ; that 
would be a 10 and 4 weight. This was discussed and finally someone 
said, “We will come out with about the same figures as if we use the 
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percentage limitation.” It was recognized that you have a real prob 
lem in Texas. I think the worst problem in the United States is in 
Texas. 
Mr. Wueetrer. What was the ‘basis of the argument against the 
compromise figure of 27.5 percent at the Board of Directors’ meeting / 
Mr. Woottey. Walter Randolph gave a complete summarization of 
what happened in the commodity meeting; then the arguments were 


the 25 percent. There were no arguments submitted on 27.5 perc uit 

Mr. Wueever. What I am trying to ascertain is an answer to a ques 
tion raised in my mind Tuesday morning in a telephone call fron 
Chicago. I am wondering what 1 


brought forth pro and con on 30 percent and 25 percent, and they voted 


he basis is for this st itement, 1 
effect. I cannot quote it directly, but the person with whom I wa 
speaking generally made this charge: That the original position 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation was one with which he 
could and did agree, but that the final decision was not such that he 
could stay in agreement with it. I wondered what basis you might 
recoonize for that statement 

Mr. Wootxuey. The original decision of the Board of Directo 
that no State would be cut more than the 25 percent or more than 22 
percent. That would give California and Arizona more than s \ 
no State would be cut more than 27.5 percent. 

Mr. Wuereter. It was my impression that the original position was 
95 percent. 

Mr. Woouuey. What he was probably confused about was this, that 
the commodity group meeting position was the position of the Farm 
Bureau, but it was not. First, it did not have authority to mak 
decisions. It can only make recommendations. And second, Spe 
questions never did come to a vote. The representatives present j 
expressed their preferences. 

Mr. WHeeter. The thing that caused the question in my mind was 
how this person could be in agreement with 25 percent and object to 
27.5 percent when, as I understand his position, he would have pre 
ferred the 30 percent. 

Mr. Wootiry. I cannot understand that. 

Mr. WHeeter. It seems to me there is a conflict. 

Mr. Woortey. I think he interpreted what the commodity group 
stated as the original position of the Farm Bureau. Nobody stated 
they were entirely against going to 30 percent. Nobody was un 
qualifiedly against going that way. 

Mr. Wueerer. Can you rationalize a person in that meeting who 
was originally in favor of the 50-percent figure saying he was for the 
25-percent figure but definitely opposed to the 27.5-percent heure ? 
That is the way I boiled it down, and that left a big black question 
mark in my mind. Perhaps I should inquire further of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Jones. Do vou have a sheet showing the revisions? 

Mr. Woottey. I just have it on a sheet of paper. I will make copies 
available for the committee. 

Mr. Jones. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Woottry. Yes. I will get that for you immediately. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratmman. Mr. McIntire. 
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Mr. McIntire. On page 4 of your statement you state: 


Chie need for this relief is not purely a question of ironing out inequities be- 
tton producers in the various States It also involves the matter of 
protecting producers of other crops against excessive shift of ‘diverted acres’ 
nto the production of their crops, some of which have no price support pro- 
What is the position of the Farm Bureau in relation to this problem, 
1 there a poistion re olved a yet as to how this matter of diverted 
Lcr' hall be handled 4 
Mr. Wootney. The American Farm Bureau Federation is quite 
nous of t fact that the d erted acreage pre blem is the real 
DI pi ble ~and that there has been a lot of oversight with respect 
0 unprotected commoditic by reason of saying as to the protected 
ommodities, “Take those acres out of protected commodities,” and 
hen ruin the b ness of the w protected commodities. Starting back 


th 1938, we built up supplies and the impact on the United States 


oided bv reason of war demand. Now we have come to 

the point where we have built up our agricultural plant to the point 

re it has the highest production capacity in history. The market, 

however, is receding and contracting. Weare in a position where not 

ly we faced with the very clear possibility of diverted acres 

{ respect to cotton and wheat and tobacco, but we are also faced 

h the possibility of diverted acres with respect to corn, and when 

( ve diverted acres in respect to cor wheat, cotton, tobacco, pea 

uts, and rice, if we were to have such a thing as a 10-percent or 20 
it—and we have been talking about 30- and 40-percent cuts 

ve were to have a cut in those basic commodities, here is the 


There are roughly 90 million acres of corn; there are roughly 80 
, ° ° 1 Y 


lH hie icres of wheat: there are r¢ io] lv 27 million acres of cotton; 
md “on lion or 3. millio acres of the other crops I mentioned. 
Dw ty percent of those will run in the neighborhood of 30 million 
Oo million acres. Thirty-five million diverted acres would carry 

{ i mpa 

Here is roughly 16 million acres of wheatland that has to go some 
place Here is 1S million acres of cornland that has to go some place. 
Obviously wheat cannot continue to go into feed erains: obviously 


orn cannot continue to go into feed grains; your agricultural plant 


built w iV up, al cd your markets are shrinking. We have l of Zz 
ilternatives to solve this farm problem, and that is all we have. We 
have to shrink the agricultural plant or expand the agricultural] 
We can ado a little of both or we can refuse to recoonize the 

problem on a default basis, but these acres have to go some place. We 
have to take those acres out of production or increase markets. At 
ho tine l anybody really faced up to the full consequences ot 
diverted acres. We are ina surplus position in fats and oils. You 
Winot ont ie to go 1nto soybeans. Sovbeans will be in trouble. 
Cottonseed troubl Phe sad truth is that cottonseed got a part of 


the bi tter business. 

Mr. Anerneriy. They got it on a free and competitive market; the 
thing that this administration says it favors, and so do I. 

Mr. Woottey. But the soybeans are getting the cottonseed business. 

Mr. McIntime. The premise that is made is that the basic commod- 
ties are to some extent in specialty areas that cannot shift? 
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Mr. Woouiry. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. There are these marginal areas where they have a 
great variety of choice; they can shift from one to another. They 
are already equipped to do it in many places, and it is just a matte 
of choice to make the shift. Are there not millions of acres of la 
involved in adjusting acreage on basic commodities / 

Mr. Wooutiry. That is a true statement. 

Mr. Apernetiry. You have recommended that no farmer be pet 
mitted to plant more than 50 percent of hi land in cotton. I th 
your limitation 1s quite high. While vou might not be able to speak 
for the Bureau, vou are an experienced 1 g 
concerned. Do you think planting 50 percent of your land in cotton 


I = 


mn so far as agriculture 


Isa good farming practice / 

Mr. Woorrey. | think you can play t D0 percent and not be indulge 
ina bad practice 

Mr. Anernetiy. Is that not what impoverished the southern peopl 
to such an extent that it took them 75 years to recover Pa seal 
such high planting deplete the soil ¢ 


Mr. Woo! LEY. ] think in the areas where vou do not have livestor 


on the farm and where Vou are indulging in a single crop W th ne 
rotation, there Is no quest on but what that will bac 4 V« 
sooner or later. You are robbing the soil. But ther ire sole 
circumstances that could make it a practy tl operation to have 5 


percent of your land ina single crop. I know, for « xample, a fellow 
m Mary land \W ho is renting about tw ice as mil h land as he has on the 
home place. He kee ps his livesto k on the home place and he takes 
the feed off the other and feeds his livestock. He could, on his farn 
have 50 percent of that farm in a soil depletin gy crop, and he is st 
doing a good farming practice. 

Mr. Anerneryty. Of course that is an exception It does not angwer 
my question. 

Mr. W ooLiery. The reason I pose it. ] think vou cannot categorically 
say it Is a poor farming practice to plant more than 50 percent of 
your land in a single crop. 

Mr. Anrrnetny. The example you have given is an extraordinary 
exception. 

Mr. Woon my. No. | have seen corn planted veal after year wit 
out depleting the soil by so doing. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is it as much of a depletin g¢ crop as cotton ¢/ 

Mr. Wooutry. I think so. 

Mr. Apernetiry. Are we just guessing now / 

Mr. Wooutey. What was going through my mind, I was trying to 
remember back to give exact facts. You have to take into considera 
tion the slope, the erosion. and everything else, 

Mr. Anerneruy. Everything I have read in the field of agricult 
has told me that such is not a good farming practice; but be that as 
if may, you have suegested that no State be cut more than 27.5 percent, 
and you have also recommended that no farmer be permitted to plant 
more than 50 percent of his land in cotton. Suppose the 50-percent 
limitation would cut that farmer more than 27.5 percent: it is your 
intention to recommend he be so cut ? 

Mr. Woottry. I did not follow you. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You have recommended that no State be cut more 
than 27.5 percent. 
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Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetny. And that no farmer be permitted to plant more 
than 50 percent of his land in cotton. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. There are some farmers—and some who have 
testified in this hearing—who, if they are limited to 50 percent, will 
be cut more than 27.5 percent. What will you do with the extra 
acreage / 

Mr. Woout.ey. I think I have a glimpse of what you have in your 
mind. Our recommendation does not say no farm shall be cut more 
than 27.5 percent, because we are dealing with 27.5 percent of 1952. 
Some States on an average basis may be cut more than 27.5 percent, 
and some farms may not be. 

Mr. Anernetuy. This is not too important, but let us assume I 
planted 100 acres of my farm in cotton in 1952, which was 100 percent 
of the acreage. An allocation was made to the State on the basis of 
what the other farms and my farm planted, but they were not cut 
more than 27.5 percent. I cannot get a 72.5 percent allotment because 
you suggest a 50 percent ceiling. What would you do with the extra 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Wootiey. It will be allotted to other farms in the county. 

Mr. Averneruy. I do not imagine this crept into the discussion 
at Chicago? 

Mr. Woottey. There was clear recognition of the fact that it would 
be helpful to proper administration to have a lid on the amount 
devoted to cotton. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The more I talk, it seems the more acreage I lose. 

Mr. Wootitey. Except that you did not indulge in a bad farming 
practice having 100 acres and having it all in cotton. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The Bureau also had a recent meeting in Omaha ? 

Mr. Wootiry. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And made a recommendation out there on wheat 
which is inconsistent with your recommendation on cotton 4 

Mr. Woou.ry. No. 

Mr. Anerneruy. On wheat, your board made no recommendation 
as to trends? 

Mr. Wooutiry. The figures on wheat are such that the States 

Mr. Asernetny. Since the majority of your board comes from the 
old wheat-producing area, they did not vote to cut the old wheat 
vrowers. The board members who voted this 27.5 percent gadget on 
cotton do not raise cotton. They did not vote to cut their wheat 
for the new wheat growers, they just voted to cut us old cotton growers. 

Mr. Woortry. Let that not stay on the record. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I will leave it there and Iam on the record. 

Mr. Woornry. Let it be corrected. 

The Cuamman. I agree with what Mr. Abernethy said. I think 
vou are just as inconsistent as you can be in your attitude on the two 
things, but it is almost 12 and we have another witness. Let us not 
go into that now. 

Mr. Woortry. Let me just say this one thing. Wheat that moved 
to Idaho, wheat that moved to Colorado, and the acreage history was 
such that it moved there with the present formula in the law, and 
we are not inconsistent, in my judgment, with respect to cotton and 
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wheat—we want to keep supplies in line with demand. I thought we 
were quite consistent, and I was at both meetings. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You recommended a national quota of 60 million 
acres of wheat with no recommendation whatsoever as to trends as 
to wheat. 

Mr. Woo.t.tey. The formula which results in a shift with respect to 
wheat in the law has already taken place. 

The CHamman. The next witness will be Congressman Hagen of 
California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I wang 
to thank you for holding this hearing on a question of vital import- 
ance to California. I want to supplement the statement I submitted 
when vou opened the hearings. 

I represent 3 counties which comprise a totality of my congressional 
district, all of which are engaged in the production of cotton, and in 
point of fact are 3 of the leading 10 cotton-producing counties in the 
United States, which is the reason I am here and have introduced a 
bill identical with that of Congressman Hunter of Fresno, Calif. 

There have been certain statements made that might indicate Cali- 
fornia was a newcomer to the cotton business. California has been 
in the cotton business since 1910, and the growth of cotton in Cali 
fornia has expanded on a constantly increasing basis since 1910. It is 
not a new phenomenon in California agriculture in any sense of the 
word. There have been many points made by Congressman Aber- 
nethy of Mississippi, and I would like to Say for the record that as 
long as Congressman Abernethy is on - committee and in the 
& ongress, Mississip pi does not need a lobby, because they would have 
to spend a lot of money to have anybody representing them as ably 
as he does. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. The question of crop diversification has been raised. 
I have an editorial from the Bakersfield, Calif., newspaper of June 
26 which comments on the export of cotton from the harbor of Los 
Angeles, and says the value of cotton in 13 counties was $200 million, 
whereas the total value of agriculture in the same counties was $1 
billion. So the conclusion from that is that they raise other crops 
to a greater extent than cotton in those counties, and there is in fact 
a crop diversification. 

I might also point out that California generally does not engage in 
soil-depletion practices in raising cotton. There is a constant effort 
to fertilize soil by the most standard methods, and that is reflected 
in the figures on production. The baleage produced from California 
acres is always in excess of the acreage itself. Beginning in 1982 there 
has never been a vear that the cotton harvested in terms of bales did 
not exceed the number of acres. If we look at Mr. Aberne thy’ s State 
of Mississippi, there has never been a time when the bales exc ‘eeded 
the number of acres. 

Mr. Anernerny. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 
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Mr. Auernerny. That is all true, but irrespective of what has been 
said until now, cotton in my State is produced considerably cheaper 
than in your State. Our land is cheaper, our labor is cheaper, and 
we live cheaper. I do not say either section has the advantage as 
to the profit per acre. I do not know if you make more or 1 make 
more. Another thing, our investment is less, taxes are less, we do not 
have te ive wells and irrigation. When you produce an acre of 
cotton out tl re, vou produ eon an average a bale and a half. When 
Vo put more cotton per acre on the market 1t does not necessarily 
neu tiat vou make more dollars. 

Mr. Hacenx. I am not talk ng of dollar profit from the standpoint 


of contribution to the economy. IJ say every acre in California makes 


i larger ition to t econo of the country because there 

ore cotton produced per acre Phat is reflected in increased sales 
of machinery. increased sales of fertilizer that may be produced in 
other States: in other words, it is of value to all States. 

Mr. Apernetruy. Assuming everything you have said is correct, the 
ventleman ll concede that the vield mn mn State is far above the 
average, 

Mr. 1] GEN | risecte no ce Hip <O1}) except as between ¢ alifornia 
ana M }] 

Mr. Aperneriry. Let us take Texas. They do not yield but about 
16 poul ds of cotto per acre, and the have ugGoTAS ited this situa 
tion, if that the proper word, as much if not more than the gentle 
man’s State. The State of Oklahoma has a low vield, but just because 
it has a low yield is not good reason, in my judgment, for Congress 


to pomtt »them ind tell them to get out of the cotton business, alleging 
they cannot proatice economically. That AN be the only thing they 
can produce, and they probably earn a good profit per acre. 

Mr. Hagen. I do not think the increased production in California 
is inherent in the land itself. It is inherent in the farming practices 


that have been promulgated there. This pattern of diversity does 


I 
not apply to the total area. It applies to individual farms. There 
i . - ; : ' . rr 
cle farmer in my district who raises Just cotton. They raise 


alfalfa, they have some large or small amount of eattle: they are not 
just cotton eTrowers., 

‘J h re ly bee! some ref rence to thre fact yr of ( whership in Cah 
fornia There has been SOM Imp] eation that all our farms are large 
farn : l will adn it we have lareo farms. Weal © have small] farms. 
The argument that is made would seem to indicate that Californians 


are not entitled to ve hef he ALIS they ure lara farmers. | sa\ that 


isa false answer. It is like throwing the baby out with the bath water 
because the water gets dirty. It is better to throw out the dirty water 


and save the baby. We have i lot of babies in California. 

If Mr. Abernethy Can come mp with an answer I would vO along 
with him if it did not destroy the whole effect ot the quota svystein, 
but mi rely to leave the law where it is is ho answer to land owner 
ship or cotton ownership in California No emphasis has heen placed 
on the fact that in some States you may have sharecroppers merely 
Win 9 their labor and fewer landlords who participate in the subsidy. 
There has been emphasis on voluntary reduction. I agree with 
the statement that the Farm Bureau representative made that there is 
never a voluntary reduction. T think the actual figures throueh 1952 
show that no state certainly not California or Mississippi—has 


{Ee 
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engaged in reduction of acres planted in cotton. It would be even 
more unfair to ask our growers to participate in a voluntary reduction 
because of the fact that cotton produced in California involves more 
than taking a piece of land and putting seed in the ground. The land 
is subject to being leveled for irrigation. There is an investment in 
that respect. There is no large subsidy for water development as has 
been implied here. The Central Valley project is self-supporting, 
as the TVA, and as a matter of fact most of the water which is used 
in cotton production in California is water pumped from the ground. 

And you may be assured it will be a difficult thing for the farmers 
in California who have made an investment in lands and made an 
investment in leveling, which may be fairly recent, to get out of a 
business which may be a profitable thing which was not true in fruit 
production, which in recent years has been unprofitable. And I do 
not know where we would evo in terms of cotton product ion. I do 
not know whether they have ever tried to raise peanuts or tobacco 
out there, but IT would suspect they are not eligible, because they are 
on a quota basis. | suppose they can go into corn, grain, potatoes, or 
some comparable crop, which is a surplus crop. And it is no answer 
to say they are alternate avenues of production, because they would 
merely be shifting from the production of cotton to the production of 
some other commodity that is tlready in surplus. 

One of the factors in our cost of production also is the factor of 


freight cost. I think you have to acknowledge that ultimately the 
most of our cotton finds its way into the South where the cotton mills 
are and where the synthetic mills are. As a matter of fact, the ma 


jority of California’s cotton is warehoused outside the State, beeause 
we have a personal property tax law which imposes a considerable tax 
on cotton within the State. and cotton is sh pped out of the State for 
pure warehousing before that tax date. 

some pe int has hee n made of the propos tion of rishi or the floor 
under the production of cotton. Baldly, if that were the only change, 
speaking personally, I do not see any reasons why California should 


fO for such a proposition. It will olive some sm i] amount of relief 

rlor Y with the relief to everyone i the produc tion of cotton, but at 
e same time it would create the likel hood that there wot ld be quotas 
n 1955 and 1956 and 1957 and sueceedine venrs. and we would be 

. Be ’ } 1? “a ? 

just trading pennies for potentin] dollars of loss at a later period 

And. speaking for mvself. if that were the only relief the committee 


offered, I would ‘ertainly not approve of if 


Now I would lke to refer to the Davis report, while h has not been 
placed in evidenee, to my nowleda@e, but which Congressman Abe 
z l ] ° 1 4 ] ] : 
ethy made reference to the other day. I would hke te read portions 





»CHAtrrMAN. Will vou identify the Davis report? Just what do 
vou mean by the Davis renort ? 


Mr. Hacen. This was a statement by Joh H. Davis. Director of 
Commodity Marketing and Adjustment anc Presid ht of the Com 
modity Credit Corporation, before the Senate Committee on Avricul 


ture on Tuesday, June 30. He said: 


When it comes to the apportionment of cott ( nde reage allot 


me? nd mark , ( it programs fi. ! man ( f tors ust } mn 


sidered First of all, the national-allotiment should be at the proper level 


ond, provision must be made for equitable apportionment of the national 
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allotment among States, which means recognizing the legitimate interests of 
the areas into which cotton production has shifted as well as the older sections 
from which cotton groy Ving has moved. 

With the possible exception that he is weaseling on the word “legiti- 
mate,” he would seem to be saying that the shifts in cotton production 
should be recognized in any quota rate. 

Then on page 4 of his statement he comes to the conclusion: 

We believe it would be unwise to change the law so as to require data for 
current year to be included in the base period for establishing State and county 
allotments 


Of course, the legislation introduced is in disagreement with that 


statement. He continues: 


We realize that problems have been created by changes in the cotton-acreage 
pattern and feel that Congress may want to consider providing adjustments 
for these recent pronounced trends in acreage in apportioning the national 


aliotment to state 

‘Then he disagrees with the o-year period, Say ing: 

For one thing, there are many variations in cotton acreage within a State or 
between areas during a 3-year period that are not attributable to long-term 
trends Variations may result from changes in price relationships with other 
crops competing for the land, costs of production as compared with alternative 
farm enterprises, or previous acreage allotments and production-adjustment 
programs 

(sentleme hi, the e considerations are present here. You are talking 
about a 5-year period, a 5-year period, or a 10-year period, and I do 
not think his conclusion as based on those factors has any real validity. 
Moreover, the inequities are in any other factor to produce acreage 
allotment. It is just like using a club on California which Congress 
at one time gave to it in establishing the present formula for deter- 
mining cotton acreage and using that same club as an arguinent to 
defeat any change which is indicated at the present time 

Mr. MecInrire. Am I correctly informed that the present law pro 
vides that the national quota distributed to the States shall be based 
on the 5-year historical basis, but the distribution from the State to 
the county level is for 3 years ! 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. It isalso on a 5-year basis. 

Mr. McInvirr. It is based onthe farm ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. ee le mentioned it in some way, but it is made 
to the farmer on the basis of what he planted in one of the 3 preceding 
years. Ilis quota will be based on the county factor—that is, the 
county cropland factor—or his highest planted, whichever is the 
lower. In other words, if the county cotton factor is 20 percent of his 
cropland and his highest p rlanted was 1) pe reent of his land, 15 pe r- 
cent in any 1 of the 3 preceding years, he could get but 15 percent; 
but if his highest planted was 30 percent, he would get only 20 per- 
cent plus such acreage as were given him, if any, to re elieve inequities. 

Mr. McIntire. He gets from the county committee what his crop 
land in 1 of 3 years amounts to? 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is right. 

Mr. Hacren. Mr. McIntire, I do not know what the present law is, 
but you raise an interesting point, because in the latter part of his 
statement Mr. Davis says: 

We believe that a satisfactory and equitable approach to the apportionment 
of the county acreage allotment to farms would be to use the 3-year average 
plantings of cotton on a farm, including the current year, as the primary factor. 
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Mr. Anernetny. That is during the history, but as an out and out 
deal the county committee may follow one or the other alternative. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, because the national acreage allotment 
to the districts is the 3-year period, he recommends the 3-year period 
is actually good on the farm. It seems to me there is some basic in- 
consistency there. 

Mr. McIntire. He is not only attempting to say “historical equi 
tuble basis,” but when you talk about new fen country, you are 
talking about getting into managerial problems, and a little more 
equitable consideration would take that into account. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It gets down to an effort to consider his managerial 
ability to produce his crops. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, on a sample scale, his problems are just as 
difficult at the county level as they would be at the national level in 
establishing a 3-year period. 

On page 5 of his statement, he says: 


The Department recognizes that unless there are changes in the present law 
we may be confronted with drastie reductions in cotton acreage in 1954. Such 
extreme adjustments would impose hardships on many cotton producers who 
are not in position to make immediate transitions to other cash farm enterprises. 
We believe the present minimum national marketing quota provisions require too 
drastic changes from year to year. * * * However, we question the provision 
in the bill establishing minimum State acreage allotments for 1954 at not less 
than 75 percent of the planted cotton acreage in the State in 1952. It would 
seem that such provision gives too much emphasis to one year in establishing 
State allotments. 


He did not recommend any alternate solution, but it is the extreme 
adjustments that he referred to. He recognizes the problem, but he 
did not come up with any solution. 

I would suggest to the committee, if they do not want to base this 
25 percent limit on the year 1952, that they take the average of the 
last 3 years of production and place a restriction of no more than 25 
percent reduction based on the last 3 years of production or some 
similar formula which might meet with the approval of the Depart- 
ment. 


On page 6 of his statement he says: 


* * * The causes for the shifts are attributable to many factors such as farmer 
response to better and more economic land use, acceptance of better conservation 
measures, technological and cultural improvements in fertilization, mechaniza- 
tion, plant genetics, as well as national industrial development and its effects 
on area farm labor supply. 

As a general policy, we feel that a moving 5-year average base for apportion- 
ment of the national acreage allotment to States is a sound basis during normal 
times when base years are not unduly affected by war or other unusual eco- 
nomic, military, or Government programs. Certainly the past 5 years have not 
been normal. Therefore we feel that there have been shifts in cotton acreage 
recently which are not reflected properly by a 5-year base. At the same time, 
we feel that a 3-year base may reflect too much the effect of temporary factors 
which do not represent trends. 


I do not know exactly what he means by this statement. He is not 
satisfied, certainly, with the present 5-year base, but he indicates some 
dissatisfaction with the 3- year base. There is dissatisfaction every- 
where, and it is appé wvently going to be the duty of this committee to 


arrive at what is a proper ‘solution of the base other than the existing 
base ; whether it should be shortened or lengthened. 
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There is some indication in Mr. Davis’ statement that he feels per- 
haps a 10-, 15-, 20-, or 25-year base might be more satisfactory than 
the present one, which he admits is unsatisfactory. 

That is all the comment I have, and I wish to thank you for your 
indulgence in letting me testify. And I want to say that we in 
California feels that without adopting any unreasonable position, in 

onsonance with the law of free enterprise and sound economics that 
California should receive fairer recognition under the quota law. 

Phe Cuairman. We thank you, Mr. Hagen, for your statement. 

Mr. Hunvrer. Do not you agree with me that the answer to this 
problem is not merely increasing the national acreage allotment and 
f that is done without adjusting the formula without providing a 
minimum limitation or a minimum cut to apply to each State, the 
result would be inequitable ? 

Mr. Hacen. I think if that were all that we had presented to us 
for approval, all we would be doing would be establishing the possl- 
jility of quotas in later years; that we would not have gotten the 
kind of relief which it is indicated we need. Under the allotment 
law and in terms of our ability to compete in what approaches a free 
market, California is e rtainly, I would say, on the record, better able 
to compete and might fare better in an open-market situation than 
they do under the present law. 

Mr. Hounrer. In order to do equity to the States of the West and 
maintain a cut of not less than 25 percent, which you fee] should be 

ie maximum, if you brought the national acreage allotment up to 
that point, even though further surpluses continue as you pointed out 
ea er, continuing the marketn ge quotas for cotton, ot course, would 

ot answer the problem economically for the entire country or those 
whoare equitably iffected by the present program. 

Mr. Hacen. There is a lot of sentiment in California for a complete 
tibandonment of the whole Ss ipport program, because the only basie 
roduced in quantity in California is cotton. There 


rop which Is ] 
ire some small quantities ot grain crops produced but not in substan 
flat qua tit) Phe fruit farmers, Tor example, vel almost no relief 
or their market problems under the present Federal law, and the 
Braniv plat which was offered as a solution to their problems Is 
i I raed th son cdiun 
I do not know how the whole California delegation would go on a 
juestion like this where we feel that the only basic crop of importance 
Calite i is subject to a law which does injustice, but—— 
Mr. Hounrer. Cotton is really the only staple grown in California, 
i we re going to sulfer periodic 50 percent cuts, which would 
rey tus or mnke it undesirable for us to participate in the program, 
might as we 1] It pudi ite it and YO Oli a free market basis like we 
i nother « Ops 
Mir. Jones. Have the farmers of California expressed themselves in 
ron marketing quotas / 
Mr. Hagen, Cotton is the only basic crop in California, 
Mir. Jones. I mean have they voted on cotton quotas ¢ 
Mr. Hacen. They voted for cotton quotas. 


i 
i * 
NI | NES. Do you know what percent ? 
\ \sernetuy. They voted 90 percent for it on the basis of 40 


eent cotton, 
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Mr. Jones. In other words, that does not indicate it would be 
Oppos ed by the cotton peop le? 

Mr. Hacen. I would not say the people in the cotton business them- 
selves were opposed to it: I said the other areas of agricultural pro- 
duetion. The man ruising apricots or maybe evel the cattleman 
thinks he is subsidizing some other farm agricultural production. 

Mr. Jones. You do not mean that the cotton producers themselves 
would vote again { iquota on cotton ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. I am not asserting that the California cotton growers 

uuld vote against an Imposition of the quota Peay vear, or 1f they did, 
they v uld have a sufficient number of votes » p rohibit the Imposi- 
tion of quota , but Tam talkine r about the gener: ‘al propos ition of s up- 
port among the whole farm community for price support and cot ntrol. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hagen. 

Earl er in the course of the heal Ing, there was some discussion of 
the basis for the 17.5 million acres that have been considered. Mr. 
KE. D. Bell has prepared a statement showing how that figure was 
rived at, which I won’t take the time to go into at this time. but I 
hink it should be presented for the record and discussed later, if it is 
hecessary to do it. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I would like to say I have seen the statement of 
Mr oe " and he and Tare not far apart. 

The Cramaan. Let us put it in the record and discuss it later. 

Mr. : ERNETHY. I make my calculations on the basis of a 500 pee 
bale, and he mak s his on the basis of a net bale; the weight of the 
bale less weight of bagging and ties 

Mr. Betxi. I just want to say this computation is computed on the 
basis of the present law, and of course, some estimating and other 

umptions. We had to assume the 1953 Sa yr because the 
Secret: iy cannot estimate cotton production before the Sth of . August; 
consequently this data that is in this statement is some estimated, some 

issumed figures, and of course, does not represent the Department’s 
official position as to the way this thing is going to turn out come 
October 15, because all of our basic estimates may be changed 
onsideral bly by then. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That issimply an estimated figure ? 

Mr. Bei. That is simply an estimated figure ; that is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. May I ask you what base you assumed for 1952? 

Mr. Bern. Essentially the same, We used 15 million bales. 

The CHarrmMan. That statement will be made a part of the record at 
this point, and this hearing will be resumed on Tuesday, July 14, a 
week from next Tue sday. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


PRELIMINARY COMPUTATION OF 1954 NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA AND ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT BASED ON VRESENT ESTIMATES OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF CoTTron 
FOR APPLICABLE YEARS ASSUMING 1953 Corron Crop oF 15 MILLIon BALES 


A. DETERMINATION OF NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Section 342 of the act provides that “Whenever during any calendar year 
the Secretary determines that the total supply of cotton for the marketing year 


, 


heginning in such calendar year will exceed the normal supply for such marketing 


year, the Secretary shall proclaim such fact and a national marketing quota 
hall be in effect for the crop of cotton produced in the next calendar year. The 
Secretary shall also determine and specify in such proclamation the amount of 


the national marketing quota in terms of the number of bales of cotton (stand- 


18—53 11 
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ard bales of five hun 1 pounds gross weight) adequate, together with (1) the 
estimated carryover at the beginning of the marketing year which begins in the 
next calendar year and (2) the estimated imports during such marketing year, 
to make available a normal supply of cotton.” 


ure 


Basic marketing quota determination for 1904 


Total supply, 1953-54 crop year: Million bales 
l. bsti ted carryover, Aug. 1, 1953 i 5.2 
2. Assumed 1953 crop f eee sini *15.0 
}. Estimated imports bill es eee — 0.1 
Total : Se ee cs je daar tance - ae 
Distribution: 
1. Estimated domestic disappearance Bat ee ae 
2. Estimated exports ; : ciate tates a. 5 
3. Carryover, Aug. 1, 1954_- b 5 al od ea aie 7.3 
1954 computed quota: 
1. Assumed 1954-55 disappearance ; 4 i dine: Soe 
2. Normal supply (130 percent of 15.0) _— Ss ee he = eieeianabe | a 
3. Aug. 1, 1954, carryover plus estimated imports a mine henien gins 7.4 
{, Computed 1954 quota (16.9—7.4) 9.5 
Not a Department estimate of 1953 crop, but is used here to indicate possible size of 
the 1954 national marketing quota with production at this level 


B. MINIMUM NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, provides 
that “the national marketing quota for any year shall be not less than ten 
million bales or one million bales less than the estimated domestic Consump- 
tion plus exports of cotton for the marketing year ending in the calendar year 
in Which such quota is proclaimed, whichever is smaller: * * *” 


Computation of tentative minimum quota for 1954 crop 
Million bales 


1952—53 estimated domestic cons mption { 
1952-53 estimated exports ia a ‘ 


PN etd eh cietscaeehslatintcceicoecigsth 7 Sa eres calms ane ic a mmealaso agcan 





12% million bales minus 1 million bales equals 11% million bales. 
Minimum national marketing quota would be 10 million bales as such amount 
is smaller than 11% million bales 


C. CONVERSION OF MINIMUM NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA OF 10 MILLION BALES TO 
NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


4 


Section 344 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, pro- 
vides that “the national acreage allotment for cotton shall be that acreage, 
based upon the national average yield per acre of cotton for the five years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in which the national marketing quota 
is proclaimed, required to make available from such crop an amount of Cotton 
equal to the national marketing quota.” 


1. Net lint weight of 500 gross weight bales (average net weight 


used by BAE in similar conversions) pounds 479. 4 
2. Net lint weight of national quota (10,000,000 bales X 479.4 

pounds per bale) pounds 4, 794, 000, 000 
3. 1948-52 average yield per acre in cultivation July 1 (upland 

cotton) d pounds per acre__ 274. 4 


4. Minimum national acreage allotment (479,400,000+274.4) 
acres_ 17, 471, 000 
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TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1953 


Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Acari ULTURE, 


Washington, D. ¢ 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
310, New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hoeven, 
Bramblett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Wil- 
liams, King, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, Abernethy, Albert, 
Sutton, Thompson, Jones, and Herlong. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. We are pleased 
to have with us this morning our distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee, Jere Cooper. I know that he has another committee meeting 
shortly. Mr. Cooper, would you like an opportunity to say something 
at this time or would you prefer to file a statement later? We would 
be glad to meet your pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JERE COOPER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the chairman and members of the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to appear on this important subject of cotton. It is true that 
the W: ays and Means Committee of which I have the honor to be a 
member is now in session and I will have to be excused in a short 
while in order to attend that important meeting this morning, but 
I wanted to note my presence. I had hoped to appear later but I will be 
glad to make a brief statement in support of the program for 2214 
million acres of cotton which I understand is comparable to the action 
that has been taken with respect to wheat and I feel it meets the 
essential elements of equity and fairness, and I strongly urge that 
that action be taken by this committee. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent cotton is the 
principal money crop and that is true of the State of Tennessee, so 
I am intensely interested in this program and have cooperated and 
worked diligently on it all the way through, and I desire to continue 
my evidence of interest here by appearing before you and very 
strongly urging that this action be taken by the committee. I thank 
you. 

Mr. Garuines. I urge the 5-year plan which maintains a fair appor- 
tionment of the cotton acreage for the South as the law now provides. 
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I wo Id like to ask Mr. Cooper j st one question. Did you take a stand 


i 
Ol) the veur or the 3-vear pla ( 
Mr. Coorer. I would also like to urge that probably more discre- 
tion be vested in the State and county committees with reference to 


allocation. I think it may be very desirable to accomplish that result, 
and I believe if that is handled in the pro per way with this acreage 
provision as you suggested, that that might go a long way toward 
eting the situation. 

Phe CHamrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Cooper, for your 
nterest al dl your statement before tne committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


the CuatrmMan. The committee is also very hap py to = _ us 
his morning another distineg hed Mempbe1 of the House, Mr. Jamie 


{ 

L. Whitten. of M issippi, who is profoundly interest dl zie gen Fi a 
l Wt ke wn to all the men bers of this committee 
Wey I] be pleased to heat ‘rom you at th s time. 


Mr. Wurrrex. Mr. Chairman, | would like to say that we are all 
very n h interest | in the bill that is before you and the problems 
that are before you. I do not know of any other committee that 
has Wol ed harder or done a better job in the Congress than the 


Committee on Avriculture. 


I do not know of any individual member that has contributed more 
than the chairman of this committee and my colleagues from Mis- 
ppl and the other members from Mississippi in the years that 

We ive Deel ere, I would like to po nt out that when the farm 
organizations and the members of this committee aske for 22,500,000 
cres of cotton, that really they are being most patriotic in so doing, 


iuse there is no place in Government where, to produce beyond 
our needs, would attect the pe pl hike agcriculture, because it is the 
place where during this period of the war and after the war 
that we gave no flat guaranty for a sale of what was grown in the 
interest of national defense. 


vith. eard to agricultural commodities, including cotton, the only 
issurance that the farmer has is that he will get, under the present 


law, SO percent of the same comparable purchasing power that he 
had 1909 to 1914, and if the farmers and the farm organizations 
and others are wrong in asking for more acres, the folks who will pay 
for it are the farmers themselves, because any surplus tends to bring 
down the price of the whole crop. 

Yo know it costs money to make cotton, and again if they be 
wrong in asking for this larger acreage, they will be the losers because 


it costs money to work this cotton. 


Now, having built up during the war a large production of many 
agricultural commodities, and now that our foreign markets are being 


d and restricted because of gradually ti perl i” off the foreign- 
aid program, I think that certainly we need a larger amount of acre- 
age, not only with cotton but with others, so that we can go through 
{ Su tinent pel od withamn mum of hardship. 

ke to point out, too, that we are not out of this foreign 
liculty yet. We are not on safe and secure and peaceful eround. 
We are today spending about $60 billion for planes, munitions of war, 
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and everything else, in the name of national defense, and in those 
cases the Government is entering into contracts and paying for them. 

Certainly it would be shortsighted, where the farmer himself car- 
ries the responsibility of carrying the surpluses over and beyond the 
90 percent of his purchasing power in the base period, to reduce our 
supplies of farm commodities—one other statement I would like to 
make here and then I would be glad to yield for my friend from 
Indiana. 

If we had put $129 billion in being pre — for the pre sent emer- 
gency and everything else, I personally cannot see what is to be 
scre amed about. if the fact is that we eee about $3 billion in food 
and fiber to meet an emergency. 

If there is anything in it that I would complain about it is the 
fact that the farmer himself largely has to carry that supply because 
he does not even get cost of prodne tion. 

Mr. Harvey. I think the gentleman has made a very fine state- 
ment. I wonder if he would care to make any statement as to how 
many bales of cotton, on an estimated basis, we should have by way 
of 1954 production and how many bales we should have in reserve / 

Mr. Wuirren. Unfortunately, the weakness of the present farm 
program is that any margin or any supply of cotton that we have, 
which is so badly needed as a reserve for national security, the farmer 
largely has to carry himself, and that reserve tends to depress the 
price for the normal supply of cotton. I would think that certainly 
3 to 5 million bales over and above that amount which is usually 

carried to keep the channels filled—in other words, that much more 
ae normally is figured on—would not be out of line provided t he 
Government stockpiled it or did something - make sure that it was 
not a depressing iain upon the market but that it was actually 
in reserve to meet these foreign problems that now face us. 

There is one thing that I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man. Contrary to what lots of people say, the farm aa of 
this country is a bipartisan program, certainly on this side of the 
Capitol, and has been for some years. 

If we are going to have a farm program, we are going to have to 
stand together and we have had it because we have recognized 
tain firm foundations on which it was based, and the 5-year history 
isa part of that firm base. 

I say that if we start tinkering around with cutting it down to 3 
years because it helps somebody, the next time somebody else is in 
control of Congress, they will push it back to 1 year because that 
helps somebody else. 

The minute you sti rt pie ‘king these things otf one by one we have 
lost our farm program and the minute we lose it we have probab ly 
lost the country because the basis of our prosperity is the price that 
we receive for basic raw material. 

As you have had before your committee evidence, and the records 
support it, the national income has been about seven times the farm 
income and state that it is highly essential that in this period we keep a 
firm price for agricultural commodities and it is to the interest of all 
of us that we keep a sound farm program, and a sound farm pro- 
gram is made up of many parts. It is made up of 20 years of history 
in which this committee and you ge ntlemen on it have p layed a may ior 
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role in working out a program that based upon the past history 
in this country and upon the things that re basic to the prosperity of 


the various regions nd because, ndel the pressures of war, somebody 
gets in and cashes in on it, certainly we do not need to let that fact 
eter into the destruction of what we worked so hard to build up 
hat why portant in the years ahead in my 

he ¢ HAIRMAN. Tha you very much for yo tatement. Are 
there any other Members of ( ore ss present who desire to be heard 


STATEMENT OF G. C. CORTRIGHT, JR., CHAIRMAN, DELTA COUNCIL 
cogpone nna TURAL COMMITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY W. M. GARRARD, 
JR., DELTA COUNCIL FARM POLICY COMMITTEE, AND C. R. SAYRE, 
PRES SIDE NT, DELTA COUNCIL 


The Cuamman. The Chair will call the first witness on this list, Mr. 
G. C. Cortright, Jr., chairman of the Delta Council Agricultural 
Co mittee, 

Mr. Frank Smrrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


| wou d ] xe to lntr¢ duce th ; witness who happens to be one of the 





very intelligent and progressive farmers in my district who has taken 
a very active interest 1n problems of coneern to the farmer, not only 
in his own area but also all over the cow try, and I think there is an 
intelligent interest taken in national problems and international prob- 
lems related to the agricultural p by the farmers in the mid- 
South w h is something worthy of attention to all farm groups all 
over the cou try. 

[ am very proud to present Mr. Cortright, who is the chairman of 
the Avricultural Committee of the Delta Council. 

Mr, Corrricur. I want to th ak you for this introduction and for 


permitting me to appear before you today to discuss the problems 
1 1] 


relative to this b 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Re presentatives : My name is G. C. Cortright, Jr., a 
farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and chairman of the Delta 
Council Agricultur i] Con mittee. I have wit - n > si W.M. Garrard, 
Jr., Sun ive County, Miss., chairman, Del ouncil Farm Policy 
Committee, and C. R. Sayre, ceaiiiens of Delta Council. Delta 
Council is an organ es supported by its membership and public 
funds provided by authorities of 18 counties in Mississippi. The 
organization speaks on behalf of one-half million people of its area. 
The Delta 1 Is predominantly and historic: lly depen lent upon coktens 
as the chief source of income. ‘This holds true, too, for most of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Our State is made up mainly of small farms. The average acreage 
per farm, as given by the Agricultural Census of 1950. amounts to 
82.3 acres. There are 251,286 farms in Mississippi. Of these, 229,665 
farms have less than 180 acres each. 

No need for policy changes: Farmers in the Mississippi Delta are 
mindful of needed action to prevent the building up of burdensome 
surpluses. Thfey are in full accord with the declaration of policy 





— (ean ane 
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of the Congress of the United States as set forth in secti Il of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which is, and I 
quote in part: 


» regulate interstate and foreign commerce cotton, wheat, corn, tobac 
ind rice to the extent necessary to provid orderly, equate, and balanced 
flow of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce through storage of 
reserve supplies, loans, marketing quotas, assisting farmers to obtail sofar 
as practicable, parity prices for such commodities and parity o rn 
assisting consumers to obtain an adequat \ supply of such « lities 


at fair prices 


> . ' 1 4 ] 4 
Farmers mn our area have enaol ed the present cotton allotment 


and marketing quota program and have exhibited their willingness 
to control acreage in the national interest and in the interest of the 


entire cotton economy. 
Realistic azar tN allotment essential for 1954: In this connectio 


however, we wish t ) point out that a minimum national allotment at 
too low a le ‘vel « 1 be det rime tal to natiol al rity. A sti k ne 
weamiae ag x Daypartastc ee n 1950, the last vear of acreage controls. 
Cotton acreages allotted amounted to 21,553,875 acres. Of this total, 
more than one oe mill on acres were made available by the Congress 
under Lager s » alleviate individual hardship ca 

Rats of mata in interpretations and variations in the 


idministration of the law, bad weather, normal underplantings, aban 
doned acres, the desire of cotton produ ers to stay within their allot- 


ments, 18,250,800 acres of cotton were in cultivation on July 1, 1950. 
Thisa reage produced less thar } 10 million runn ng bal of cott 

\s a result, export quotas were imposed. ‘Too great a reduction in 
supplies set the stage for excessive planting requests by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture for 1951 and 1952. Export quotas forced 


re 3 
price of American cotton below world prices and stimulated prod 


{ + ee . Pods s714 1, . mt 
L101 hn torelgn co Lrle In adlrect competition Ww th Ameri l COULLOLL. 





We wish to urge that this committee provide through ieg' itive 
iction a minimum national acreage allotment for 1954 at a realistie 
level, Ss ch action by the Congress would preveblt a eoecurrence of 
the chaotic conditions existing in the cotton industry during the past 
5-year period. 

A national allotment of 18 million acer s, as proposed Dy some, as- 
suming only 5 percent underplanting and abandonment and extended 
on average Vi lel ls per acre by states, would produce a crop of approxi- 
mately 9,594,900 bales. With 10 percent u nderplat nting and abandon- 
ment, total production would be approxi 1ate ly 9,114,300 bales. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corrricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The allotments were not on the basis as you have 
indicated, but on the basis of 1714, million acres and if such an allot- 
ment were made, the production figures which you cite on page 3 of 
your statement would naturally be even lower. 

Mr. Corrricur. Even lower. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But even as you have represented them, if we were 
to produce that much, it would barely be enoug 
of the United States alone. 

Mr. Corrricut. Right in line with domestic PooeunEtn ts 

Mr. Avernetuy. That would mean that this Nation of ours, which 
has always been a very large exporter of cotton, and it has been a 


< 





1 to clothe the people 
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commodity which we have used in export trade over a long period of 
years, in fact, since the country was founded, would be completely cut 
off and we would be out of the export market and would invite 
foreign producers to produce more cotton. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Corrricutr. Very true, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Then do you not agree with me—and I might say 
with, I think, the ventiemenl who are eeking to umend the law -that 
that figure was rather low. The westerners themselves have recom 


mended a considerably larger planted acreage. Dont you agree with 


me that it would be a very dangerous thing for us to plant a crop of 
cotton or wheat or corn or any othe! basic comm «lity, one partl cular ly 
which is so essential to the standard of living of the people of thi 
country, would it not be a very dangerous thing to plant one which 
wo ot assure us even a little more than we actually need / 

iA Corrricutr. | think so. snips e are going to have export markets, 
we st have a upply of cotto ell into the export markets. 

Mr. AprrRNETHY. Our Nation he never been a deficit producer of 
{ood ani fiber. There are some in the Congress, I regret to say. ] 
think it is because of their lack of information—I am sure they are 
sincere who would prefer, if seems, to see a shortage in the ware 
houses, of food, a shortage of fiber, rather than to see a little bit of 
a surplus. Fortunately we are the only country in the world which 


has, up until now been able to feed and clothe and house itself W ithout 
calling on other nations of the world. That is a true statement, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Corrricnr. Yes, sir. We wish to recommend strongly that 
this committee establish . million acres as the minimum national 
allotment for 1954. With an assumed underplanting and abandon- 
ment of 5 percent and again using average yields, by States this 
acreage would produce approximately 12,490,000 bales. Unde ‘rplant- 
ngs al d abandonment 1 | past years h: ive more n early approxi ited 

percent than 5 percent. The cotton report as of July 1, indicates 
plantings this year to be 24,618,000 acres. This is 2,804,000 acres 
below 1952 plantings. The explanatory statement accompanying 
last Wed lesday’s crop a points out that 114 million of the 
24,618,000 acres considered to be in cultivation on July 1 is not up. 
Gentlemen, there is little niecsousiil that this 114 million acres will 
produce any cotton. ‘Therefore, we feel that 22.5 million acres is a 
minimum level of production adequate for national security. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Now I think you ought to point out there, Mr. 
Cortright, that this million and a half acres oer is not up and 
wh Cli Col ild I rdly be e xpec ted to vie aT | anything if t does come up 
now at this late date, is in that section of the country elas has been 
sorely beset with drought. 

Mr. Corrricur. Correct. 

Mr. Anernetity. So ] cree it is fair to say that we have a planted 
crop right now of 24.6 million less the 1 and 14 millions which leaves 
23.1 millions. In other words, we have a planted crop today of only 
Y3.100,000 aeres. 

Mr. Corrricur. That should be the effective producing acreage. 

Mr. Anerneriry. Whereas at this time last year we had a planted 

rop of 26 922,000. We might say to put it in round figures, we 
had a planted crop at this time last year of 27 million acres and right 
now we have only 23 million. 
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Mr. Corrrient. In round figures. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And that does not take into consideration the 
normal abandonment. 

Mr. Corrricur. No, sir 

Mr. ApernetHy. We have never had less than 500,000 acres 
abandoned, and have had as high as 1.300.000 or 1,400,000. So, there 
will be some more acreage to come off of this 23.1 which in all 


} 


prot ab lity CC uld a id very prol ably Will brit @ the harve ted acreage 


down to not more t] in 22Z.G00 000 acres. That bel or the case, the 


quota situation does not look too bad for next vear. I do not Say we 
will—no one knows—but it is possible in my judgment, in view of 
this high reduction in acreage and in view of the fact that a large 
quantity of it will not be harvested and will not even come up, that 
we might avoid quotas for next vear. 

Mr. Corrrigutr. With some stimulus to exports, it is entirely 
possible. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Of course this situation was not known whe 
these hearines were opened. This just came out with the crop report 
f last week. 

Mr. Corrricnr. The tuble at the bottom of the page shows the 
derivation of the ficure 12,990,000 as the production to be expe ted 
from a 221% million crop. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 1 Estimated cotton production assuming a national allotment of 22.5 
million acres, 5 percent underplantings and abandonment, and using 5-year 


average uields by States 
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Mr. Corrriaut. We wish to express our unqualified opposition to 
H. R. 5655—the Hunter bill—which would change the base for dis- 
tributing the national cotton allotment to States from a5 year history 
basis to a 3-year history basis, plus a “favor the West” gadget that 
limits reductions so that no State would have less than 75 percent 
of its 1952 planted acreage. 
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Mr. Anernerny. You understand, do you not, Mr. Cortright, that 
the opponents of the Hunter bill in the Senate have abandoned that 
bill ¢ 

Mr. Corrrienr. Yes, sir; in the Senate I understand that. 

Mr. Anernerny. They have announced in the committee that they 
no longer seek the enactment of that particular bill—the companion 
bill in the Senate to the Hunter bill—they have abandoned that. 

Mr. Corrrienr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. All right 

Mr. Corrrianr. On June 20, 1953, Mr. John H. Davis testified 
for the United States Department of Agriculture concerning 8. 2106, 
Which is identical with H. R. 5655. Mr. Davis pointed out, and J 
quote, “Consequently, a 3-year average may show variations that, 
part, reflect only temporary and even abnormal rather than long 
time trends.” In addition, Mr. Davis argued conclusively that the 
administrative mechanics of acreage measurements, statistical deriva- 
tion of esanade, and the deadlines prescribed by law make it 
‘unwise’ to change the law so as to require data for the current 
year, Lv. 3, as advocated by S. 2106, to be used in the base period for 
acreage allotments in 1954. 

It is most significant, too, that the Department’s representative had 
this to say: 


We question the provision in the bill establishing ee State acreage 
all ents for 1954 at not less than 75 percent of the planted cotton acreage in 
the State in 1952. It would seem that such provision gives too much emphasis 
to 1 year in establishing State allotments. This provision would tend to 
freeze cotton acreage for 1954 and subsequent years into the State acreage pat- 
tern of 1952. 

Stull quoting from the Department’s testimony : 

We believe that any change in such legislation might better be based on a 
minimum national marketing bale quota converted to a national acreage allot- 
ment which would be apportioned to States on a standard base period. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Just for emphasis, I think it should be said here 
that the Department of Agriculture has agreed with those in the Senate 
who have abandoned the so-called Hunter bill. 

Mr. Corrrigur. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It does not approve of it itself. 

Mr. Cortricut. The principle which the Department has outlined 
against overemphasis of a single year in establishing acreage pat- 
terns is just as conalls to the “single-year gadgets” reviewed by 
others before this committee. ered ext imple, we see no fundamental 
logic to the American Farm Bureau Federation’s proposal as outlined 
by Mr. Frank K. Woolley be oe this committee on July 1 last. 
] quote 


Amendment to provide that the minimum national cotton acreage allotment 
for 1954 shall be 21.5 million acres, plus the additional acreage necessary to 
provide that when this would result in a reduction of more than 27.5 percent 
from the cultivation in any State on July 1, 1952, the reduction for such State 


shall be 27.5 pereent and further that the maximum reduction for any other 
State shall be 22.5 percent of its cotton acreage in cultivation on July 1, 1952. 


Gentlemen, that proposal is unsound in principle. It is unfair to 
the long-established cotton producing areas, and it does not represent 
a majority view of cotton growers—certainly not in the State of 


Mississippi. 
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Mr. ABerNetHy. Will the gentleman yield there? Of course that is 
not the first time this year that the Farm Bureau has been found to be 
wrong. They came up on the short side of the ledger on the ACP 
program and on the wheat program too, incidentally. For the third 
time I know of the Farm Bureau this year has found itself in direc tly 
opposite views to the vast majority of the members of this committee. 
I would like also to add, and I think you know enough about what 
happened in Chicago to know this is true: The members of the Farm 
Bureau who voted for this proposal took a very inconsistent position 
as related to the position they took on the wheat bill. When they met 
in Omaha they didn’t adopt any plan which would cut these eastern 
and midwestern and—not extremely western—but those immediately 
west of the Mississippi River wheatgrowers, for the benetit of the new 
Wheatgrowers of the extreme West. But these same Board members 
who live in the Wheat Belt did sit down and vote for taking the cotton 
acreage away from my section of the country and giving it to those 
extreme western cotton growers ; that is a fact, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Corrricur. Yes. 

Mr. ABernetuy. I would like to say that other members of this com 
mittee share the view that the Bureau has taken inconsistent positions 
on cotton and wheat. 

Mr. Corrricur. The present cotton-allotment law was developed 
through long negotiations between cotton producers and the Congress. 
Representatives from practically all cotton States testified before this 
committee that the law was fair and equitable, and we deplore the 
fact that efforts to promote sectionalism have been advanced by some 
who wish to break the agreement which led to the passage of Public 
Law 272, S1st Congress. 

As most of you will recall, Public Law 272 originated as H. R. 5738, 
8ist Congress, Ist session. I should like to quote from some of the 
testimony presented in support of H. R. 5738. Perhaps the clearest 
picture can be presented in brief by quoting from pages 132 and 133 
of hearings before a special subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, 8ist Congress, on H. R. 5738: 

Mr. WINGATE. Mr. Chairman, we take this opportunity to thank you for giving 
us an opportunity to present our views on this bill. 

First, I would like to say that this committee, known as the Beltwide Com- 
mittee, is the result of regional meetings—State meetings first and regional 
meetings, and it finally wound up in a beltwide meeting in Memphis, Tenn. 
We have been working on this problem for months, as you stated. 

We realized that due to the shifts in the counties and the States during the 
war period there was created quite a problem, and we felt that we would have 
more time than some of the Congressmen and Senators who are trying to work 
this out, and we thought that we might be of some assistance in reaching an 
agreement between the farmers of the different States and regions on the 
acreage-allotment problem. 

After the meeting in Memphis, which was a 2-day meeting—practically every 
cotton-producing State was represented there—a committee was named, 2 from 
the Far West, 2 from the mid-Southwest, 2 from the mid-Southeast, and 2 from 
the Southeast as a committee of 8 to follow up the recommendations of the 
Memphis conference. 

It so happens that I was selected as chairman of that group, and at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to present those of the committee. I think they 
are all here except one. 

Here is Mr. Jake Sweet from New Mexico; Mr. Ralph Bunje from California; 
Mr. J. C. Wilson from Pecos, Tex.; Mr. Bill Durant from Oklahoma; Dr. Jerry 


Sayre from the Southeast midbelt; Mr. Hugh Agnew from South Carolina; and 
Mr. Adams is not here. He is the only member absent. 
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Mr. Jake Sweet was selected vice chairman and Dr. Jerry Sayre was elected 

retary of the grou] 

After this we were organized and we have been working with Senate and 
H ( ttees here, as 3 know 

\\ i e® reached an agreement and we are delighted with the opportunity 


ent that agreement this mornin 


Mr. AperNneruy. There are a few members of this committee that 
were not here then and I think we ought to make clear what that was. 
The producers from California met in Memphis in 1949 and they 
discussed then the question of abeyance for the inaking of allotments, 
and there was an absolute iron-clad binding agreement entered into 
by the western growers and the southern and southeastern growers at 
that time. 

Mr. Corrricur. Full agreement, I think. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And it was presented to this committee and to 
this Congress and the Congress approved what they agreed to, that 
is right, is it not? 

Mr. Corrricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POAGR. Will the vel tl man y eld there? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. The western growers and the southeastern growers made 
he people of Texas who represented 
40 percent of the cotton acreage and never did get an agreement from 
Texas and ignored the 40 percent of the cottongrowers in Texas and 
entered into that agreement. It is true the committee finally got a 
majority, that is perfectly true. IT mean that the Memphis agreement 
had in it some of the most iniquitous provisions that have ever been 
palmed off. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Unfortunately your State was brought in—— 

Mr. Poacr. Under misrepresentation. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That was done at Memphis. 

Mr. Poacr. Thev are the people who insisted that that thing stay 
in the law and I have never been able to forgive them for that. 

Mr. Apernetruy. I am not one of those who insisted that it stay in 
the law and I do not think any members of the committee were. The 
ones who insisted that it stay in the Jaw were the gentleman’s own 
coll wues fron west Texas. They were the ones who insisted 
that it stay in the law. 

Mr. Corrricut. Mr. J.C. Wilson from Pecos was one. 

Mr. Poacr. I agree that that group of irrigated farmers traded out 
to the farmers in the Delta and left us in between high and dry. I 
say that those who crow 40 percent of the acreage are entitled to some 
consideration. 

Mr, Avernetny. The point is that the proponents of this particular 
measure acreed to what I have just sald, 

Ir. Corrricnt. Insofar as 1 know. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It may be that they did not agree to it in Mr. 
Poage’s area. That may be true. I do not question that part, but 
the point that you are making is that those who are now in here 
seeking to amend the law entered into a solemn agreement in 1949 to 
fix the law as they thought it ought to be and it was fixed that way, 
was it not? 

Mr. Corrricnt. Yes. May I also quote from pages 69 and 70 of the 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agri- 


no agreenys t whatsoever wit] t 
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culture and Forestry on S. 1962. You will recall that S. 1962 was 
very similar to H. R. 5738. | Reading: | 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Chairman and gentle 


pa { I 


nen of the committe, my name is 
Walter L. Randolph. I am president of the Al 


abama Farm Bureau Federation 
and a member of the board of directors aud executive colmittee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation 

I appear on behalf of our national organizatic I have with me those who 
collaborated in the preparation of this statement, our vice president, Mr. QR. I 
Short, of Arkansas; Mr. Delmar Roberts, president, New Mexico Farm Bureau ; 
Mr. John Taylor, president of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau; and Mr. R. Flake 
Shaw, executive vice president of the North Carolina Farm Bureau 

We appreciate very much the opportunity toe appear before this committee to 
present the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation with 
respect to legislation to revise the existing procedure for the determination of 
cotton-acreage allotments 

The unworkability of the existing law, simply because it is out of date, on 
acreage allotments under present conditions is a matter of such general agre 
ment among people who are familiar with the situation that I will not take 
the committee’s time to discuss it 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has been studying the problem of 


cotton-acreage allotments legislation for several months. In January of this 
year our tentative recommendations on this subject were presented to the House 


Committee on Agriculture. Although the bill, S. 1962, differs in a number of 
respects from the recommendations which we presented to the House committee, 
it appears to us that its objectives and probable effects are generally similar to 
those sought by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Corrricnr. May we emphasize the fact that California, Ari 
zona, aid New Mexico were given special consideration under Public 
Law 272. 

Who would benefit? The proposals in H. R. 5655 would aid only a 
small minority. In terms of numbers of farms involved, here is the 
picture from the Census of Agri ulture for 1950: 


Number farms 

State: growing cotto 
California : = 8, 355 
New Mexico . on 8, 454 


Arizona — eickes : : 1, 661 

Total 13, 470 

Mr. Cortricur. Who would get hurt? In sharp contrast, 1,096,219 

farms would be hurt. State by State, the numbers involved are 
follows: 


as 


Vumber of farma 

State: growing cotton 
Alabama : : 144, 396 
Florida r 





nid ested a ‘ 5, 624 

Georgia in o Me a iastees 110, 3455 
North Carolina pcleeaalta Maiiehg ee m 3 105. 312 
South Carolina a g 93, 328 
Virginia ere aaa - oe : 1 
Arkansas acl , ; 100, 234 
Louisiana____.- 64, O97 
Mississippi 3 iach - sided = 190, 722 
Missouri Rcesiictihtine deveieieo satel j ; 16, 242 
Tennessee ___ 66, 044 
Oklahoma : 38, 152 
Texas 153,177 
Kentucky : 1,101 
Illinois eG 
Total__- - 1,096, 219 


Mr. Corrricur. You can readily see that thousands of individual 
farm families would be affected seriously through losses of cotton 
acreages, while relatively, a few large producers would benefit greatly. 
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i ‘rnment goals, an overworked plea: Proponents of H. R. 5655 
have made much of the plea that the ine rease In acreage in 1951 and 
1952 \ was made primarily at the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture. An expansion did take place. It was stimulated n nainly by 
financial incentives and aided to a large extent by special tax con- 

iderations. 

[ have here a list of cotton facilities in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and west Texas on which fast tax amortizations have been 
granted. In California alone certificates of necessity under the pro- 
visions of section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code were granted 
for 80 cotton gins and other cotton facilities in amounts ranging 
from $28,000 to $851,000 each. These are listed on the attachments 
at the rear of the statement. We were unable to find any record of 
such certificates being granted in any other area, although efforts 
were also made in other areas to increase cotton production for national 
de fe ‘nse 

The same States asking for still further favors because of requests 
for acreage increase by the Government did not respond in 1953 when 
the Secretary of Agriculture asked for an 18 percent reduction in 
plantings compared with 1952. These tables will show that had three 
western States reduced in compliance with the request of the Depart- 
ment, Arizona would have had 529,000 acres in cultivation instead 
of 478,000. California would have had 1,154,000 in cultivation instead 
of 494,000. New Mexico would have had 262,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion instead of 320,000. 

Mr. Annersen. Did the cotton farmers in the State of Mississippi 
comply with the Secretary’s request to reduce their acreage? 

Mr. Cortricnr. No more so than the cotton farmers of the West. 

Mr. Anpersen. Then you are all in the same boat. 

Mr. Corrrient. Both of us did just about as much compliance but 
we did not ask 

Mr. Anprersen. There should not be criticism on the others if you 
did not comply with his request. 

Mr. Atsert. The point you are making it seems to me is that while 
the main core of the western argument is that they went up when 
the Secretary said go up and you are replying that they did not go 
down when the Secretary said go down and you are not making any 
case for yourself because you went up or did not go up when the 
Secretary said to do so, is that true? 

Mr. Corrricut. What we are trying to develop is that their main 
objection to the law is the treme ndous cuts that they are being asked 
to take in 1 year, though they knew that they were coming under the 
law. We are trying to show that the Secretary proposed a plan that 
would give an orderly stepdown. Relatively half of it this year, 
some more next year, that would be orderly and — fit into their 
economy without disrupting it completely in 1 ye: Here is the 
rec ‘ord: ° 
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Wit 
jues 18 
1951! 1952 1 1953 per 
uct r 
l 
Arizona 24, 000 669, OO 578. 000 0) 
California l On 1. 4 1, 404, 006 1,1 WO 
New Mexico 313, 000 10, 000 3 vn 62, 000 


1 Acreage in cultivation July 1 


Let’s compare the 1953 acreages had the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
request for an 18 percent reduction been met with the 1954 allotments 
assuming 22.5-million-acre national total and the present law. 


A crea with Acrea ite 

req 118 t 

nt 

N 1954 
Ar ma 20, 000 368, 000 
California 1, 00 8.3, 000 
New Mexie 262, O04 215, 000 


If compliance with the request by the Department of Agriculture 
for increased plantings in 1951 and 1952 were a valid argument for 
special treatment in cotton acreage allotments, would it not be nulli- 
fied, at least in part, by failure to comply with the Department’s re- 
quest for reduced planting in 1953? 

California yields going down: A second type of argument 1s ad- 
vanced that western cotton production is much more efficient than 
elsewhere. This can be questioned seriously when one analyzes the 
yield record in California in the following way : 


AC ( Yield per Yield per 
Yoar a har y i per incréas g . cre e aed 
t i e ) f 
above 1950 se ' P i a 
Thousands Pounds Thousands Pounds Thousands Pounds 
1950 581 805 
1951... 1,320 640 4 0 
1952 1, 4% 622 S19 442 80 325 


It is indicative that if yields were maintained on that 1950 acreage 
that that increase yielded only 510 pounds per acre. In 1952 when 
they further stepped production up to 1,400,000 acres, their yields per 
acre was further reduced to 822, and assuming that their yields on 
this increase were the same for both years, it is apparent that possibly 
on the last 80,000 acres increase in 1952, their yield was only 525 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. 

Mr. Anpresen. What was the yield in Mississippi for last year? 

Mr. Corrrient. 375 pounds per acre. 

Mr. ANpresen. What was it the vear before? 

Mr. Corrricntr. It was gradually stepped up in the past 3 years 
from 320 in 1950 to 375 in 1952. It is approximately 340 I think, 
as best I remember. 
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QUOTAS 
Mi (npresen. The vield per acre aid ot come Gown like it did 


Ir. ¢ RTRIGHT, | ie yield pel acre in the whole Mid outh has peen 


oT lly going up. The yield in the Far West is coming down as 
1 res hncrease 
\Iy \ BERN] I tl t] ! nit i thi we 
Db . l review just a little tory with regard to this 
Kvervone knov 1 uw the Sout inpoverished itself 1)\ 
Ol 1" re over ai tong, long period 
oft to cotto1 C‘ottol i-depieting crop of the worst kind. 
It ot been m: Vy years since they planted over 2AVOJUU acres 
f cottor Oklahonia. whereas now they plant a million. 
It has not been many vears s e we in Mississippi planted over 
0.000, whereas now we are planting around 2.300.000. It hasn't 
been many years since Alabama planted over 314 million acres of 
cot vhereas tod they plant only about 114 million. Arkansas 
ed to pia 314 milli ae =. hereas today they plant 1.835.000. 
During those days of high plantings we row cropped, and row 
cropped, and row cropped our soil until we almost bleached it white. 
We had low yields, too. It is not my purpose to give my California 
rh lesson on farming, but they have raised the question as to 
here t] erop can be pr lueed the most economically. They have 


very rapidl increased their plantit gs out there and they are doing 
‘that we did 20 vears and more ago with the result that 


it howme up ul favorably in their farming operations. Already 


tne same thin 


Their vields have dropped iImost 2d percent per acre. They have 
irop ped from an average of 805 pounds per acre to a low of 622 pounds 
peracre. In other words, their vield is going down and the yield in 
old Cotton Belt where they have adopted a little more sensible and : 
more sound method of farming is gradually going up. Now that isa 
true situation. is it not ? 

Mr. Cortrrieut. Yes, sir: it is very true. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The land in our section of the country can be 
DO ioht much ehe iper. We do not have the high water cost. we have 
cvood local labor, and we do not have to import Mexican labor to make 
our crop. So this argument is to-—— 

Mr. Garutnes. Will the gentleman yield here? That situation 
might exist largely in the gentleman’s State, but in eastern Arkansas 
we do have to Imp rt some labor. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is true, but your vield is going up too, vours 
is not going down. Your yield is on the way up. This question of 
producing this crop most economically is one that we could carry on 
and on. We all have pride in our own sections and naturally we want 
to feel that our own is the best. We have heard a lot about this 2 and 
214 and 3 and 31% and 4 bale s per acre in California, Well, 622 2 pounds 
is a long way from 2,000 pounds or 4 bales per acre, or even 9 ies per 
acre, 1.500 weg ds of cotton, on some of their land, they undoubted]y 
have broue h into production some highly submarginal areas out 
there to bring their vield down to an average of only 622 pounds per 
acre. 

Mr. Cortricut. Yes,sir. It is evident that they have. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And the trend is still down out there ? 


acre: so if they are making t bales per acre, or even 3 bales per 
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Mr. Corrrieut. Although the above figures reflect only a short 
perl od of Hine, it 1s indicative that a large expension in acreage In 
California has been accompanied by a large reduction 1hh pel acre 
vields 

Production efficiency going up in old belt: A study of Agriculture's 
Cay acity to Produce, «i: ited June 1952, indicated that cotton vie lds in 
the delta and Southeastern States could be increased by “vw percent 


by 1955 through the use of ere production practices, In 1952 


otton yields per acre exceeded this estimate in Mississippi. 

Phe State agricultural productive capacity committee in Mississippi 
indicated that average yields ‘an be imereased te » bale per acre 
level when most farmers ‘nat recommended sent ces, This « learly 
indicates the possibility for further improvements In cotton produc- 
tion efficiency in the humid areas Favorable results from chemical 
and mechanical weed control methods and the introduction of | 
price mechanical harvesters will further increase efficie: cy on mall 
‘cotton farms in the old belt. 

Would it De logical tO] the Cong ress of the I n ted ssfates to le Y) late 


a quicke I hift In cotton acreages 1n response toa plea of high effici 
eney when tee hnical advancement are mcreasing eficiency ral ily 


in the old areas and vields per acre are slipping downward with 
expansion In new areas‘ 

Large investment t required In modern cotton }) yroduction e vervwhe re 
Much has been said about the high investment in cotton facilities in 
the States which will profit most by H. R. 5655. Other parts of the 
Cotton Belt also have a consid rable investment in cotton land, equip 
ment, and facilities. In the 18 county Yazoo Mississipp1 Delta area, 
in addition to the investment in land, machinery, and buildings, we 
have 405 active cotton GIns which are an Important part of our econ 
omy. These ons represent an average investment of $100,000 each. 

Farm incomes low in old belt: Granted that adequate returns on 
these recent large investments are due consideration, we feel that the 
humanitarian aspects of displacing people and further reducing the 
incomes of a group of peop le alre: ady ] near the bottom of the economic 
inddex IS more important. It is hoped that the Congress will not 
overlook the fact that thousands of families on cotton farms would 
be adversely ifecied passage of this bill. 

While vigorously opposing the proposals to shift the base to a 3- 
vear history and to limit reductions to 25 percent of 1952 plantings, 
as well as the more recent proposal calling for a 2714 percent and 
¥21, percent ceiling on reductions in some States, we recognize that 
action should be taken to prevent the reoccurence of hardship cases 
and inequities in individual farm allotments that existed in 1950, 
In this respect, we wish to endorse H. R. 5987, introduced by (‘on- 
eressman Thomas G, Abernethy, which would correct this situation, 

With H. R. 5987, hi irdship cases could be taken care of out of au- 
thorized county and State reserves. This would eliminate the need 
for the establishment of an acreage reserve at the national level. 

Cotton acreage ~— int in each area: In conclusion, I wish to 
say that a cotton acre s just as important percentagewise to the econ 
omy of the Coastal Plains of South Carolina, the delta of Mississippi, 
and other Midsouth and Southeastern areas as it is to the Far West. 


35548—533 12 
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Likewise, our problems in dealing with diverted acres and under- 
employed people are equally or more vexing. The manner of dis- 
tributing cotton acreage to States as provided for under the current 
law is fair and equitable and we do not think that the law should be 
changed to allow a small minority to profit at the expense of the vast 
majority of cotton growers in the United States. 

We greatly appreciate this opportunity to review these problems 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The Carman. We thank you very much, Mr. Cortright. Are 
there any further questions on the part of members of the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

The CHairman. If not, we appreciate the information which you 
have o1ven us. 

(The tables referred to in the statement are as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF HILTON L. BRACEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


The CuatmrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Hilton Bracey, the execu- 
tive vice president of the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 

Mr. Bracry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Hilton L. Bracey. Jam a cotton producer and executive vice 
president of the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. First of all, 
[ wish to express sincere appreciation on behalf of Missouri cotton 
farmers for this opportunity to offer our ideas on cotton-production 
controls. We deeply appreciate and thank you for this consideration. 
In the course of my statement I will also present the views of our 
esteemed Governor, the Honorable Phil M. Donnelly, and statements 
from the Missouri Commissioner of Agriculture, and the Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation. ; 

As you know Missouri produces cotton primarily in its delta area. 
This area was once known as Swampeast Missouri and in order to 
bring it into agricultural production, it was necessary to build one of 
the largest drainage systems in the world today. This system has over 
1,200 miles of levees and ditches, besides dams and detention basins 
and other control works in the adjacent hill area. It was built at a 
cost to landowners of over $80 million. In its construction more dirt 
was moved than in the building of the Panama Canal. This com- 
parison is made to illustrate the tremendous costs involved in the 
development of what is now one of the most fertile cotton-producing 
areas in the United States. We also hope that it will help our 
friends from the irrigated areas of the Far West to better appreciate 
our development costs in Missouri, and other delta areas. 

During the past few weeks we have heard numerous reports concern- 
ing the good and not so good aspects of the present cotton allotment 
and marketing quota law. In general, Missouri farmers oppose any 
changes in the present law except those necessary to (1) Establish a 
reasonable national allotment and (2) to provide necessary authority 
for State and county PMA committees to adjust for inequities and 
hardship cases, 

We feel that under present conditions the national allotment for 
1954 should be at least 22.5 million acres. An allotment at that level 
would allow farmers to work off the accumulated surplus over a rea- 
sonable length of time and prevent a severe shock to the agricultural 
industry. A realistic national allotment might also prevent a recur- 
rence of conditions experienced in 1950, and would certainly prevent 
large-scale diversion to other crops already in heavy supply. We 
think our present cotton situation is largely due to the short 1950 crop 
which resulted in export controls and heavier plantings in 1951 and 
1952. 

In this connection I would like to read a statement made by Mr. 
John Davis, President of the Commodity Credit Corporation, before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry June 30: 

The Department recognizes that unless there are changes in the present law we 
may be confronted with drastic reductions in cotton acreage in 1954. Such ex- 
treme adjustment would impose hardships on many cotton producers who are 
not in position to make immediate transition to other cash farm enterprises. 

We cannot overemphasize the need for allowing State and county 
committees to adjust for inequities and hardships cases. You will 
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recall] t} at the prince »le of est iblishine eotton-acreage allotments on 


e | of a uniform percentage of cropland was first used in deter 
reag allotments for thre ivoo Cr p. You will al O recall 

iiat il] ! <howed such OToss equ fies that 1t was necessary for 
{Congress to iumend the law and provide relief through minimum 
ilotments to farms for 1938 and thereafter based on 50 percent of 
e acreage planted to cotton in 1937. Again in 1949 the law was 
evised and again the principle of basing farm allotments primarily 
on al borm percentage of cropla | was reinstated. This method 
again Caused so Many gross inequities 1 farm allotments in 1950 that 
the Congress was called upon for emergency legislation to remedy 
the tuation. If the present acrenge-allotment Inw is retained, in- 


will certainly again result in 


dividual allotments issued foi 
nequities and | irdship eases at the farm level. Such a situation 


ould be prevented by broadening the use of State and county reserves, 


1¢ 
Lee) 


and that 1s why we are emphasiz ng the need for more latitude in 


oft such reserves, 


} 


We re ognize that the uniform perce tage cropland method works 


fine in the majority of the counties. There are some counties, how- 
ever, where this simply will not work. For that reason we are 
sugvesting that some method he adopted such as contained in H. R. 
S957 introduced by Congressman Abe rnethy, that would make it 
opto al at the county level as to whether or not the county committee 
wo eo on a uniform percentage of cropland basis or go on a 
trar@net hh torical basis 


Mr. Anserr. Will you vield there? 

Mr. Bracry. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Areerr. You reeall in the 1949 act after its passage we had 
to break un 
the ithe ty that had developed in certain counties due to the appli- 
ation of rigid cropland factor without sufficient flexibility in reserve 
te 


17 ot] er SIx or sevel } undred thousand acres because ot 


ike care of hardships? 

Mr. Bracry. That is correct. 
Mr. Auserr. I agree with you that we should do something. 
Mr. Bracrey. That is why we are su 


now. 


rresting that we do something 


Mr. Anernetuy. I think that you have suggested this is agreeable 
0 most everv member of this committee. Your own Congressman, 


Mr. Jones. and Mr. Gathings and I, are sponsoring the idea and to my 
knowledge there is no objection in the committee up to now to siving 
these various counties, whether they be in Missouri or California. the 
authority to determine for thems ‘Ives, with the consent of the Secre- 
tarv. whet] er they would make the allotment on the cro land factor 
basis as is now authorized by law. or on a historical basis, and I do 
not thi k you will have any tro. ble on that issue. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I should have stated, in introducing 
Mr. Bracey, but IT think you will appreciate the fact all the more: 
Mr. Bracey is a former chairman of the State PMA Committee in 
Missouri. He understands this cotton law. He has had the experi 
ence of dealing with these allotments in the counties, and I think 
particularly, as a result of the experience he has had, that he was at 
least partially responsible for that provision in Mr. Abernethy’s bill 
viving the committees the discretionary power as to the method which 
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would be followed in allotting acreage. I know that Mr. Bracey is 
recognized not only in Missouri but throughout the Cotton Belt as one 
very familiar with this law, and I think the suggestions that he has 
made here are most practical, I think as the committee vets into that 
they will understand the necessity for dealing with this practical 
approach that he has viven us here this morning. 

Mr. Bracey. We are strongly opposed to (1) a national reserve: 
(Z) any change in the present ” vear base for establishing State and 
county allotments. It is our Opinion that the present law adequately 
provides for trends and shifts in acreage, and we know of no good 
reason why a national reserve is necessary or desirable. To illustrate 
the shift in acreage we have worked out ‘ table projecting allotments 
through 1958 on basis of present provisiol s of law and using 22.5 
million as a national allotment 

This table indicates a rapid shift of acreage from the old cotton 
Prowing areas to the newly developed F nd in the West. At this 
time I should like to insert the subject table into the record of this 
hearing. 


(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


Cotton: {pportionn ent of assumed national acreage allotment of 22.5 million 


acres to States for 1954 through 1958 on basis of present provisions of lau 





1 l 1 S 
A] { 108 = 14 1. 38 
Ar 6S 1 44 l 189 % 
Ark ] { 1.871 & 1 f l 
Calif i RO ] 1. ( 100.8 x 
Fl { { { 19.4 
( 1297 1 1217.4 18 
l } ) 1 ‘ l ; 
R1¢ R18, 5 R08 7 S02 
I 44 219.8 
ts 1s ) 164 { 
I l l 
s 238 15,2 13.8 
lina t 655 643. 2 
Oklahon 1, 171. ( 1, 099 1, 12 1,119.1 1, 08 
South Carolina 006 178.8 1.1 944. f 963.8 
Te inesse¢ 729 7 4 m4 ” 2 
Texas 9 180. 2 9, 203 9.3 9 9. 460.7 ), 326.8 
Virginia 22. 5 23. ( 22 21 2d. 2 
United Stat 2 ) 2 ) 
NOTE Beginning with 1954 the State apportionment is used as the State acreage history for that yea 
calculating the base acrt for apport ing fut national acreage allotment S t 
centage of allot ts planted varies widely | tatest I t ntsa tory is sor what unr 


Mr. Bracry. It has been noted in previous hearings that it would be 
unwise to set National, State and county allotments on anything less 
than a d-year basis. A change in the base period has been opposed 
by the USDA. The sponsors of S. 2106, which calls for a 3-year base, 
have also agreed that such a change could not be justified. 

At this time I should also like to read and insert into the record of 
this hearing statements by (1) Gov. Phil M. Donnelly of Missoun; 
(2) L. C. Carpenter, Missouri commissioner of agriculture; and 
(3) Arline Avery, director, Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, 
representing all county farm bureau organizations in Missouri’s cot- 
ton producing area. All of these statements are in support of the 
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posit n talker by the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 
Gentlemen, these statements are very short and brief. 
The Cuamman. You are not going to read the statements now? 
Mr. Bracry. I should like to. They are very short. 
The Cuamman. You may proceed. . 
Mr. Bracry. From Governor Donnelly: 


To prevent a sastrous shakeup in agriculture economy of Missouri we sug- 
g reasonable minimum national allotment on cotton acreage should be 
imposed. Certainly no regulations should be imposed which will shift cotton 
acreage from Missouri and other States with long cotton growing history and 

nomy geared to cotton productoin to States only recently engaged 
I roduction 


(nother statement from the Missouri Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Mr. Carpenter: 


Strongly endorse position taken by Missouri Cotton Producers Association on 


cotton pi uction controls. Reasonable minimum national allotment necessary to 
pl nt disastrous shakeup in Missouri’s agriculture economy. Vigorously op- 
I tha a che es that would hasten sl ft of « tion acreage tron Missouri 
I St ig cotton growing history to the irrigated areas of the 


The last statement is from Mr. Arline Avery, Missouri Farm Bu- 


rea Fede it1o d rector who repr sents a | of Missourl’s cotton pro- 


Southeast Missou Farm Bureau cotton producing counties are not in favor 
of Americ harm Bureau Federation's compromise proposal on acreage allot- 
ments as opted at Chicago meeting week of June 30. We had an AFBF cotton 
meetil n Fort Worth, Tex., and agreed on recommendations to be made. This 

‘ producers who wel! Farm Bureau representatives 
We do not consent tf ‘ ithority of AF DF Board to set aside this action 
nd ike a different recommendation particularly in the name of agriculture 
is whole when vw ire dea g witl otton specifically as a commodity. 


Mr. Chain , | thank vou for this opportunity. 
The Ciamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Bracey, for the in- 
formation vou have given the committee. Are there any further 
questions of Mr. Bracey ¢ 

Mr. Sutton ? 

Mr. Surron. | would like to ask a question . Mr. Bracey, do you 
not think that the original act passed in 1949, Public Law 272, along 
with the Abernethy bill, would be adequate legislation without the 
Hunter resolution here? 

Mr. Bracey. I do, sir, and in fact that is our recommendation. 

Mr. Surton. Do you not think it would be fair to the Western States 
and ‘Texas, also? 

Mr. Bracey. I certainly do. 

Mr. Surron. Over a period of time that they will increase their 
acreage via Public Law 272 which would be fair and equitable. 

Mr. Bracry. I think this table which we have inserted into the rec- 
ord here shows very plainly that the acreage is going to shift to the 
West anyway. 

Mr. Surron. It is just a matter of a few years? 

Mr. Bracry. Yes. 

Mr. Gatruines. Will the gentleman vield ? This Congress recog- 
nized in this 272 that was enacted in 1949 that by giving additional 
reserves at the State and county level to the State of Oklahoma, that 
the inequities in that State would to a great degree be alleviated. Is 
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that not true? The gentleman from Oklahoma interjected a ques- 
tion a moment or two ago. Oklahoma had 15 percent reserve at the 
State level and 15 percent reserve at the county level. ‘That did assist 
greatly in alleviating the hardship in Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES. I think this would he an appropriate place to show 
in the record that, and I just talked to Mr. Hunter whose ‘ill has 
been mentioned several times, and he informs me that they have 
vithdrawn that provision that proposed originally for only a 3-year 
base. I might say that in connection with the new bill which he has 
introduced, whi h tollows the recommendati ns to a large extent of 
the American Farm Bureau, that evidently many connected with the 
arm Bureau do not concur in the position taken by the national! 
organization the American Farm Bureau Federation. I do not 
know who is responsible for it but I think it is significant that in writ 
ing up the report of that Chicago meeting, that the reporter writing 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation News Letter, states that 
under the Farm Bureau’s pro} osal the overall national acreage would 
be placed at 21.5 million acres, and that would, of course, under their 
proposal, be increased even more by virtue of other allotments, but this 
next line I want to impress on the committer 

However, in no States wo 
last 5-year average 


ud cut he aut! rized ft exceed 7.5 pe cent of the 


That was not the proposal that was made at Chicago, but I guess 
that the person writing that article thought: Well, it is so unfair, 
the thing that they have done, that he could not imael e them doi ¢ 
a think like that, so he writes it as it should have been, and nobody 
would object to what they have in their Farm Bureau paper here. 


I want to ask this one question. Mr. Bra ey, would you say that no 
one would have any objection, that no State would take a cut of more 
than 271 9 percent of their 5 year average plantins 4 

Mr. Bracey. Offhand I would say that would be reasonable; yes 

ir. 

Mr. Jones. But then does it Say, of the 1 veal planti oO, then that 
would five a definite advantage, and only two States would come 
under that provision, as I understand it. Is that your understand- 
ing of that? 

Mr. Bracry. Yes. 

Mr. Surron. Will the gentleman y ield ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Surron. How many acres would that xmount to of the national 
allotment—26,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Jones. It only adds up to 22 million. ‘The paper does not cor- 
rectly state the position taken by their national board and I think it 
is significant that the person writing that article, in trying to report 
the position of the national board, recognized that it was unfair and he 
thought maybe they had made a mistake so he writes it as it should 
have been. 

Mr. Grant. Who wrote it? 

Mr. Jones. I do not know who wrote it but it is in their newspaper. 
A lot of people reading this paper and it goes to several hundred 
thousand, if not millions of people—American Farm Bureau mem- 
bers are going to get this paper—and read this, and American cotton 
farmers are going to say “This American Farm Bureau has made a 
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fair proposal here.” That is what it says. It is a fair proposal. 
But that is not the proposal the American Farm Bureau has made to us. 
Mr. Kine. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. JONI Ss. } es. 

Mr. KING. It could be that the reporter is wrong. Actually if you 
ike a 5-year average they would not take a 2714 percent cut anyway. 
Mr. Jones. I say they would not have any objection to anyone tak 
ing not more than a 2714 percent cut of a 5-year average. 

Mr. Kine. The provision of 271% percent as a maximum cut means 
nothing if it is on a 5-year average basis in accordance with the 
present law. Is that not true 

Mr. Jones. I have not figured that out but I just say it is significant 
that evidently the reporter knew it was unfair so he changed it. 

Mr. Kine. I think the assumption is not necessarily a good one. It 
sounds to me like the reporter is wrong because there is no point to 
the provision at allonad year average basis. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you not think it is very misleading to all of the 
people who are getting this paper to read this and think that it is 
onad year average and then be informed later that it was only 1 year, 


and the higl ¢ 


est year 

Mr. Kine. That might be, but I still think it is the reporter’s error 
and not that he intentionally changed it. Nowhere has it been pro- 
posed that the overall national acreage be cut more than 2714 per- 
cent based on a 5 year average, Is that not true? There is no point 
to the maximum cut provision if it is based on 5 years. 

Mr. Surron. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Surron. Since you talked to our colleague, Mr. Hunter, I 
wonder if he agrees with that provision in the News Letter of the 
Farm Bureau 2 

The Cmairman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Bracey ? 
If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Bracey, for your statement before 
the committee. 

(The documents referred to above is as follows:) 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. PAUL JONES, 
House Office Building, Washinaton, D. C 


lo prevent a disastrous shakeup in agriculture economy of Missouri we suggest 

reasonable minimum national allotment on cotton acreage should be imposed. 
Certainly no regulations should be imposed which will shift cotton acreage from 
Missouri and other States with long cotton-growing history and resulting econ- 
omy geared to cotton production to States only recently engaged in cotton 
production. 

PHIL M. DONNELLY, 
Governor of Missouri. 


JEFFERSON CiTY, Mo., July 8, 1958. 
HILTON BRACEY, 
Care Conoressman Paul Jones, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly endorse position taken by Missouri Cotton Producers Association 
on cotton production controls. Reasonable minimum national allotment neces- 
sary to prevent disastrous shakeup in Missouri's agriculture economy. Vigor- 
ously oppose any and all schemes that would hasten shift of cotton acreage from 
Missouri and other States with long cotton-growing history to the irrigated 
areas of the West 

L. C, CARPENTER, 
Vissouri Commissioner of Agriculture. 





| 
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PORTAGEVILLE, Mo., July 6, 19538. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Southeast Missouri Farm Bureau cotton-producing counties are not in favor 
of American Farm Bureau Federation’s compromise proposal on acreage allot- 
ments as adopted at Chicago meeting week of June 30. We had an AFBF cotton 
meeting in Fort Worth, Tex., and agreed on reconimendations to be made Chis 
Was from cotton producers who were Farm Bureau representatives. 

We do not consent to the authority of the AF BF Boarc to set aside this action 
and make a different recommendation particularly in the name of agriculture 
as a Whole when we are dealing with cotton specifically as a commodity. 

ARLINE AVERY, 
WEFBF Director, 
Representing Missouri's Cotton Producing Area, 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. EVERETT, OBION COUNTY, TENN. 


The CuarrmMan. The next witness will be Mr. Robert A. Everett, 
representing the cotton ginners of Tennessee. 

Mr. Surron. I would like to say to the committee that Mr. Everett 
is affectionately known throughout the State of Tennessee as Fats, 
Fats, as we all affectionately call him, was an administrative assistant 
to former Senator Stewart. There is no one who has worked harder 
for the cotton farmer of the State of Tennessee than Mr. Everett has, 
and itisa plea sure to have him. 

He is not only a representative of the oinning interests, but a cotton 
farmer as well. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Robert A. 
Everett, of Obion County, Tenn., representing the Tennessee ginners. 

The recent discussion of the proposed changes in the cotton-allot- 
ment law have been followed by us with great interest and concern. 
We in Tennessee feel that the 5-vear moving average, for allocating 
cotton acreage to States is fair for all concerned and takes care of 
normal shifts in production. We see no reason for a national reserve 
of acres, especially when the States receive their proper share, but we 
recognize the need of some adjustments 11 
allotments from the county to the farm level. 

We feel that a national goal of 22.5 million acres for 1954 is neces- 
sary to preserve our cotton-production economy and to insure adequate 
supplies. The special considerations that have been suggested for 
the benefit of some cotton-producing sections are not fair and should 
not be considered. 

Allotments up from 1950: States that would profit most from TT. R. 
5655 would also show the greatest percentage increase above 1950 
acreage, assuming a 22.5 million acre national allotment in 1954. 


the methods of handling 


T cent ¢ 
. 0 allot- 195 lot . 
State | =~ - a 1 1954 of 1950 
| ilotment 
Thousand Thousand 
cre Icres 

Arizona 2 OAT7 {AR 0 1484 
Califor : g ROR | , 
New Mexi 78 2 129 4 
| xa 7.90.1 9.18 ) ¢ ) 


We endorse H. R. 5987, which has been introduced by Congressman 
Thomas G. Abernethy and urge that this bill be approved by the com 
mittee. The additional latitude for use of county and State reserves 
would prevent hardship cases as existed in 1950. 
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Gentlemen, I certainly appreciate the opportunity that you have 
oiven me to testify before this committee. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Everett, what do these figures here under the head 
of allotments for 1950, do they represent the increased percentage 
under 9655 4 

Mr. Evrererr. No, sir. Under the present law. 

Mr. Poacr. I would like to ask how you can leave hardship cases in 
the State of California with merely a State reserve without using a 
credit reserve. In the State of Texas it does not make any difference 
whether we have got an actual reserve because we take in about as 
much as we earn. 

We contribute to that reserve as much as we get out of it. As I see 
it, it is going to have about the same effect as a State reserve. But in 
those other States we have got a large amount to make adjustments on 
and do not have much to draw from. 

How are you going to make that reserve work within the State? 

Mr. Evrrerr. Congressman, I believe it is going to be written in the 
law how much each State is going to get and if a reserve is going to 
be set up, I think it ought to be on the same percentage as Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and all those who get the same percent, because you know 
some pressure might be put and get more acreage than they are really 
entitled to. 

Mr. Poacr. You take Arizona as an illustration—I am going to 
plead Arizona’s case because they can present it themselves, and I think 
the ‘y have gone a long way in their presentation—but if there is any 
bearing to adjusting these cases at all, Arizona has not got but 240, 000 
acres from which to take a reserve. 

If you took 10 percent of that, you have not got but 24,000 acres. 
Then you are trying to take care of something more than a hundred 
thousand acres of new growers. How are you going to do it out of 
25,000 acres ¢ 

Mr. Evererr. We feel in Tennessee that they should just take their 
allotment along with the rest of them. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, you suggest using State reserves to 
equalize these things? The only point I am making there is that 
outside of the State of Texas I do not see how a State reserve can ac- 
complish anything. 

Mr. Evererr. You mean from a State reserve down to a county 
level ? 

Mr. Poacr. That is right, down to the individual farmer. I do 
not see how a State reserve can beat the problem outside the State of 
Texas. I think the State of Texas could have about the same effect 
as the national reserve because it is just taking it out of one pocket and 
putting it into another, but when you get to those other States, you 
offer this as a solution and I am asking you how it solves anything. 

Mr. Evererr. You mean from a State level to a local level? 

Mr. Poacr. No. : am saying that unless you put it on a national 
basis, your reserve, I do not see how you would accomplish anything 
outside of the State of Texas. I think in the State of Texas we can 
meet our problems probably, but beyond that you offer this as a 
solution. 

I will not raise this question if you had not offered it as a solution. 
It is not my suggestion here but you come along and offer this as a 
solution of this problem. You say, use State reserves. What I am 
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asking you is: What results do you get from using State reserves in 
a State like Arizona ¢ 

Mr. Evererr. Let me get your question. You mean from a State 
to a county ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. I am talking about the result you would get on 
the farm. If you actually tried to give some relief to a man who has 
come in to farming—I am not passing on whether he should have come 
in or not, but you suggested you want to give him some relief. 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. He has come into farming in the last year or two in 
Arizona. You say, relieve him with a State reserve. 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. Poagr. If you take 10 percent of all the acreage in Arizona 
you have not got but 25,000 acres and you have got more than a 
hundred thousand acres of those people who have come in. What 
sort of relief are you going to give him with a State reserve ? 

Mr. Evererr. You are just going to be able to give him a little relief. 

Mr. ABernetuy. That is what the present law now requires. 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. Can the gentleman see any distinction between 
requiring the old growers in Arizona to give up their own acres for 
the benefit of the new growers in Arizona, and requiring the old 
growers in Tennessee to give up their acreage for the new growers in 
Tennessee ? 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. AserNEetHy. There is no difference in it, is there? 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Since they have had some people come in to the 
production of cotton out there why should not the old growers out 
there be required to give up their acreage to take care of them just 
like we are required to do? 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. Surron. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poacr. No, I want to finish this just a second. I want to dis- 
cuss this very thing because I think Mr. Abernethy made the very 
point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And the very thing we wrote into the law. 

Mr. Poage. Well, except that he suggests that you ought to impose 
it on the old growers in Arizona, that they ought to be required to 
give up, say, 10 percent of their acreage, whereas the old grower in 
Mississippi should not be required to give up anything, that is your 
suggestion, is it not ? 

Mr. Evererr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. All right. Now that is your suggestion, and that is 
exactly, Mr. Abernethy just asked you if there was any difference in 
requiring the old grower of Arizona to give up part of his acreage to 
take care of the new grower and in requiring the old grower in Ten- 
nessee to give up part of his acres to take care of the new grower and 
you said there was none. 

Since there is not any difference you still come along and propose 
to take 10 percent from that old grower in Arizona but to take nothing 
from the old grower in Tennessee. That is right, is it not? 

ir, Everett. Yes. 
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Mr. Poace. I want him to now explain, since he says the old grower 
in Arizona will be on exactly the same basis as the old orower in 
lennessee, why he now proposes to take 10 percent from the old 
orowers 11 Arizona and O1VeE t to the new orower in Arizona and 
vive nothing to the new grower in ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Auserr. He said nothing about that. In the first place, in 
these counties in which there are old orowers who are being murdered 
by the cropland factor, this is the only ‘vay that the old grower can 
vet a decent acreage allotment. That is the fact of the matter. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not want to vield further there because the gen- 
tleman has testified contrary to what the witness testified to. 

The witness answered the ventieman from Mississipp1 and said 
there should be no ditierence between the treatment accorded the old 
grower in Arizona and the old grower in Tennessee and he repeated 
that 2 or 3 times. 

Phen he said he must take care of this new grower in Arizona 
through a State reserve which has to come from the old grower in 
Arizona, it cannot come any where else. So he does Say that you 
issess the old grower in Arizona in order to take care of the 
new vrower 1n Arizona, and yet he Says you should treat that old 
erower 1n Arizona the same as you treat the old orower 1n ‘Tennessee, 
so I come to the proposition that if in fact the solution is to be this 
reserve, that you must make it a national reserve, rather than simply 

state reserve. 

If vou are voing to treat the old orowers 1n all of the States the 
samie, you have got to have a national reserve. It is the only way 
you can do it and if you are going to actually get enough acreage to 
doa ything vou have got to havea national reserve. 

Mr. Surron. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. PoaGi . } es. 

Mr. Surron. That is what the gentleman since 1949 was arguing 
awainst because he says “You are taking it out of Texas’”—— 

Mr. Poacr. Lam not urging it now. 

Mr. Surron. In 1949 in our subcommittee when we wrote that 
Public Law 272 you argued against a national reserve because you 
said it would take acres out of Texas, that you did not object to a 
Siate reserve, because that cotton from Texas would stay in Texas. 

Phat is what the gentleman is saying: that you will have a State 
reserve, so the cotton will stay in Texas and you will have a State 
reserve, 

Mr. Poacr. Not that I am urging any kind of reserve but I am 
asking how he can come in here and say that a State reserve in a 
State like Arizona is going to solve the question. Within the State 
of Texas I think the State reserve will have about the same effect 
asa national reserve. 

Mr. Surron. Won’t the allocation go out of the State of Texas and 


South California ? 


Mr. Poace. Just about the same amount. In Texas it is not going 
to make much difference whether you have State or a national reserve. 
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STATEMENT OF H. R. ADAMS, MEMBER OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, ACCOMPANIED BY W. H. DENTON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Horven (presiding). We will now hear from Mr. H. R. Adams, 
member of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Adams and Mr. Denton are 
together and I would like to ask that Mr. W. H. Denton also sit in 
with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams is secretary and manager of the Agricultural Council 
of Arkansas and Mr. Denton is president of that organization. It is 
a statewide organization. Both these gentlemen have done a tre- 
mendous job for agriculture and I am proud indeed to introduce 
them to the committee. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Adams, you may proceed. 

Mr. ADAMS. [ have a statement | would like to read and both Mr. 
Denton and myself will be available for questioning. Mr. Denton 
s not only president of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, but he 
is also county president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau. 

My name is Harvey R. Adams. I am secretary and manager of 
the Agricultural Council of Arkansas. This statement is made in 
behalf of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, a nonprofit farmer 
org nization represel ting a large perce ntage of cotton producers in 
Arkansas. 

The pr blem confronting cotton produ ers and this committee today 
isnot anew one. When the American export market began to decline 
from a high of nearly 11 million bales in 1926 and the acreage planted 
to cotton cont inued in excess of 40 million acres, cotton farmers began 


to reali e some drast e action would be necessary to bring supply into 
re lation With al Waal a and halt a rapidly falling market. by July 
1932 the price of Middling 154,-inch cotton had dropped to 6.09 cents 


n August 1 of that year the carryover Was 9,678,000 


When the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed in May 1933 
and later amended, it was declared necessar) to “relieve the existing 
tional emergency.” It will be remembered that cotton farmers, in 
oO] ler to participate in the benefits of the m e progra 1 which was 
in effect from 1954 to 1936, had to divert acres ordinat ly planted to 
cotton. This wa voluntary. mome pi rticipated and some did not. 


Krom 1938 to 1943 acreage allotments were in effect. There was 


no program in 1957 and cotton production that year went up to 
18.946.000 bales and the market price of cotton dropped from about 13 
‘ent to below 9 cents. Lhe carryover also increased to 11.533.000 
bales 

It 1 not easy for farmers to drastically reduce the production 
of l rop which had been t] ir oreatest source of 1)) me since LS66. 


4 
We do not have a record of the number of farm families atfected at 


iat time but we note that during the period of 1938 to 1943 there 

re more than 1,500,000 regular cotton farms, excluding some 50 to 
' , ] ] ‘+ ut ‘ . ’ 
VUUUU Tari on wW 1h COLTON Was no planted during l or more of 
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It has been stated that cotton farmers in the old cotton-growing belt 
reduced their acreage and diversified to other crops because it was 
more profitable. ‘To some extent this was true. But it was true only 
because of too mi: ny people planting too much cotton for domestic 
and foreign consumption which forced down the price of cotton to 
where it was economically unprofitable to raise. This same situation 
could be repeated if experiences of the past are not heeded. 

Old cotton pr ducers have appea ired before the Agricultural Com 
mittees of the House and Senate many times in the past. We believe 
we are safe in saying that each time they were questioned as to whv 
it Was hecessary to plant so much cotton, Why did they not diversify 
and plant some other kind of crops? 

We have prepared two tables, the figures of which we hope are 

reasonably correct. The planted acres were taken from “Cotton 
Statistics” prepared Ds the Crop Reporting Board. The figures show- 
Ing reductions, increases and perce ntages are ours and there may be 
ome errors whi h are » sabia to correction. The purpose of these 
tables is to show the reduction in cotton-planted acres which the old 
Cotton Belt has made since the period of 1909 to 1933 when from 35 
to 45 million acres were planted to cotton. And also the areas which, 
in the face of past experience, have during recent years continued to 
expand its acreage. 

Column A in the table “Reduction in cotton-planted acres” is the 
acres planted to cotton the year before acreage controls went into 
effect. 

Column B is the planted acres in 1954, the first year of controls; 
Column C shows the reduction in acres and D the percentage of cut; 
Column E shov the acres planted to cotton in 1948 which was the 
last year—excepting 1937—and that is out and it would be really 10 
years of acreage controls and allotments. 

Column F shows the acreage reduction or increase for 1943 deducted 
from 1933, and column G the percentage. 

You will note that with exception of the far western States the 
old Cotton Belt as a whole reduced its planted acres by about 31 per- 
cent the first year and about 45 percent by the end of allotments. 
Arizona and California increased their acreage during this period 
as shown. 

The second table “Increase in cotton-planted acres” shows the States 
and areas which have expanded their cotton-planted acres with the 
full knowledge that supply would soon exceed demand and an equit- 
able further reduction in acres would be necessary. 

The reduction shown is the acres planted in 1952 from that of 
1943 which was the last year continuous allotments were in effect. 
You will note that the eastern area, with exception of Florida, shows 
a further slight reduction in planted acres. The small increase by 
some States in the valley area is offset by reductions of other States. 
We also call to your attention that the western and far west States 
have increased their acreage planted to cotton since 19438 by 5,738,000 
acres and some of these States have an average yield equal to two 
acres and more in other areas. 
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It is our belief, based on a knowledge of conditions In our ow 
State, that the relatively level yearly acreage planted to cotton in the 
old belt has been due to the constant, continual hammering and plead 
ing of county agents, soil conservation officials, bankers, agri ultural 
writers and farm organizations to divert acreage into solid build 


~ 


We still find, however, in practically every State some individual 


and soil conserving crops and livestock. 


tuout acreage controls continue to plant (VU percent to LOO 
percent of their land in cotton. This practice is frowned on and 
criticized by farmers who are planting conservatively and using good 
crop rotation practices, and Is one reason Why cotton farmers 1!) ’ 


who with 


oreat Imahy counties in our state are \ olently Oppe sed to a stra ont 


h Ol Der for cotton allotments from the county level down to the 
farm, at least until allotments have been in effect a sufficient leng 
of time to level off the h gh plantet and an accurate farm pl ted 
history is available 

Most of the Midsouth Stat ire comparatively | thie ( 
Arkansas with respect to cash income from farm marketing, this in 
Ce ne being in leed small when compared to State Inthe North Central 
region. lor instance, It Is avout O) e-fifth of the State of California. 

Our income from livestock is about evenly divided between cattle, 
hog and chi kens, prin ipally broilers, and amounts te bout o7 


third of our total income. 


Cotton comprises two-thirds of our income from crops; rice, Soy 
beans, hay, berries, fruit and truck crops make up the rest. 

During the past vears the production of cotton has shifte 
Arkansas to counties having land best suited f ts production. he 


g¢ crop reporting districts 3, 6, and 9 pro luce 
from 85 percent to 90 percent of the State’s cotton. ‘This same area 
also produces LOO percent of its rice, 88 percent of its soybeans, and 
approximately 60 percent of its oats, wheat and corn. 


Many of our mayor cotton-proaucing counties have average yieid 


26 counties comprising 


of above 375 pounds per acre and some exceed 400 pounds. 
We believe that taking into consideration the length of the CLTOWINE 
season and climatic conditions over which the farmer has no control. 


farmers in our valley can and de produce cotton as eiiciently and 
economically as those in any other area. 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to produce many of the 
crops which are suited to the land of sunshine and seemingly endless 
supply of water for irrigation. Most of our water seems to come at 
the wrong time and in quantities which do more harm than good. It 
is our opinion that further shifts in cotton acreage in our State will 
bring about even higher average yields and greater efficiency in pro 
duction, whereas in new areas further expansion will bring into pro 
duction marginal land which will eventually lower their average yield 
and overall] efficiency. 
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I he council IS opposed to leo slation as contained in H. R. 5655 
and S. 2106; also S. 2183. and the recommendations for additional 
egislation contained in testimony by Frank K. Woolley speaking in 
ehalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

We believe the proposal to legislate additional cotton allotted acres 
for 1954 to certain special States over and above what they would 
receive under the present law is unfair and inequitable to the old 


otlton-growing States w ch have. accordu o to our ficures, already 
reduced their acres by about 45 percent while these special States were 
ncreasing thelr ae re EVE during the years ot cotton allotments. 
Lhe economic effects are t ; rd « the low-income families of 


the Midsouth as they are o r friends who are enjoying greater 


| percent national acreage reserve as it serves 
no useful purpose and w cause national scrap amo} @ states over 
tion. We are opposed to cutting the State reserve below 


10 per t as this amount is needed if prope rly used to make lawful 
re opposed to a straight man- 
datory history basis from the county level to the farm, at least until 


lotments have been in effect a reasonable leneth of time and accurate 
S| ry is ava lable. 

We are Ipporting the \ rnethy b ll, H. R. 59ST, as being the 

best legislation introduced r to correct inequities in the present 

iw. We are not sure that the 22 million minimum acreage allot- 

e correct heure. We are Cel ain that 1t \ ould be clisastrous 

he Secretary of Agriculture to set a maximum of 1715 

\\ ve s » counties r State t] ould suffer a hardship 


aC he pre nt county fact . We feel that the Abernethy 
ould permit the county committee to request and the 

‘s tary to grant permiss o use the history basis, would take 
ire of most Inequities w t! ounty. We also feel that the 
State L co y com be permitted to use part of their 


I O we want to sa t the 5 year history ba for national 
ble to take care 

| if expansion continues in the far 
West we event har ) OVE hese res anyway. We 


Phe CHatirman. We ink y for vour statement. 
\ | ‘ y ane 1] tL we 3 ei e the statement which 


\i e Nes. May ta panving his statement be made 


| CH RMAN Yes \\ out ¢ ecto} 9 the { ibles at the con- 


record. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Reduction in cotton planted acres during years cotton allotments were in effect 
1934-36, 1938-43 
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cotton planted acres from 1943 (excluding 
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The CHarrman. It is obvious that the committee is not goimg to 

he able to hear all of the witnesses before the noon recess. 

The committee will have to meet this afternoon for that purpose 
and a little later we will recess until 2 o’clock. At this time, however, 
the Chair would like to inquire whether there are witnesses who cannot 
be here this afternoon for any reason. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AnernerHy. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I insert in the 
record a telegram from the commissioner of agriculture of my State; 
also a statement from Mr. H. H. Huddlesto yn, regional vice president 
of the Farm Bureau of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Huddleston had to return to Mississippi and I would like to 
insert this telegram and statement at this point. 

The Coaiman. That may be done 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


JACKSON, Miss., July 18, 1953 
Hton. THOMAS G, ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives. 

Regret unable to be there testify tomorrow in cotton situation from reports 
in press so-called Farm Bureau compromise will not be fair entered cotton 
production knowing situation. Approximately 190,000 farmers in Mississippi 
depend on cotton for cash income. Less than 14,000 in new producing area of 
West produce cotton for livelihood. We have confidence Chairman Hope and 
your committee to protect with fairness the traditional cotton producing State. 

S. I. CorteEy, Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF H. H. Huppreston, REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI F'ARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is H. H. Huddleston, 
I live and farm near Lamont, Bolivar County, Miss. Of the 1,000 acres in 
cultivation I have 410 acres planted to cotton this year. I am regional vice 
president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation; Mississippi’s director of 
the American Soybean Association; a director and past president of the Bolivar 
County Farm Bureau (11th in size of the county farm bureaus in the whole 
United States for 1952) ; a member of the community development committee of 
the Mississippi Economic Council; a member of the agriculture committee of 
the Delta Council; chairman of our local PMA Committee; a member of the 
Mississippi Cattlemen’s Associntion; and a director of the Bolivar County Live- 
stock Association 

Within the past several weeks there has developed in our area an intense 
interest in the news items dealing with cotton allocations for 1954. As a result 
of this interest, there was a general discussion of the question at our county 
farm bureau board of directors meeting. ‘Then a joint meeting was held of our 
board and the Sunflower County Farm Bureau Board. As a result of these two 
meetings, a third one was planned and held at Indianola, Miss., July 6. That 
meeting was attended by about 100 people who were interested in cotton produc- 
tion and represented the Farm Bureaus in the following 15 counties: Quitman, 
Grenada, ee ys, Holmes, Leflore, De Soto, Washington, Bolivar, Attala, 
Tate, Carroll, Sharkey, Issaquena, and Sunflower—all in Mississippi. The area 
represented by the se counties normally plants over 900,000 acres in cotton and 
produces over half of Mississippi’s cotton crop. 

After a lengthy and rather complete discussion of many of the phases of 
cotton allocations in the past, and the proposals for the future, the following 
resolutions were presented and voted on: 

Resolved, That we oppose the setting aside of any acreage for a national re- 
serve and oppose the suggested 3-year base for calculating the cotton allotments, 
(Carried unanimously.) 

Resolved, That we favor the 5-year moving average as now provided in 
the law, and believe this plan to be fair to all concerned, (Carried unanimously.) 

Resolved, That we favor a national cotton acreage for 1954 of 221% million 
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acl to be distributed using the 5-year moving average and without any mini 


n Stat eductious, as have been suggested, or any other gadgets that would 
favor one region or State over the other Carried unanimously.) 

Resolve That we support th iggestions presented by a member of this 
committer th others. that would y the county PMA committees the choice 
of using either the rical ree l, or the county percentage factor method in 

and other recommendations that 
4 } ( nously.) 

Re ( | ( e re tions be sent to the members of the M 
S ! ! | t 1 that re} it ve of this group | 
< Wa } ( s bet this Inmittes Carried 

; ' 

( ! ( th we expect to have a 
h o accept production controls: but we 
tu 1 e one re 1 or & e undue ad 
1 re ] vy, below 
1 f l i the farm 
T 1 i ul t 


i ‘ i ) 

S I PAt \ | ( ( \ } 1OrH Dts ( OF GI GIA 
) A H i i, R 6 R \ oO Ce N 
\ I ( { n ac illotments r the year 1954 
I cle i. oo inf re] | 
i commodate some fe farmers in one o1 

tw Sta h ‘ I ad wh Ce L1until a short time age 
The Hunter 1 : ted | mid help a few large planters who have 
been er ged in pre y cotton for he last 3 or 4 years, to the detriment 
of the small farmers who rely on their small crops of cotton to provide sustenance 


I think the present law should be amended so that the national allotment will 


not ‘ 22 10.000 acres 

If the Hunter b is enacted into law it will penalize the cotton farmers in 
my section of the country who have relied on cotton as their money crop for so 
many year A great majority of these farmers are small planters who cannot 
now go into producing other crops for a livelihood. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT OF THE GEORGIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The CHarmman. The next witness on our list is Mr. H. L. Wingate, 
president of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Wingate 
was out of the room when we alled him awhile avo but he is here 
now and we will be olad to hear trom him at this time. 

Mr. Wineatr. Mr, Chairman, I am H. L. Wingate, president of 
the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. I am a member of the board 
of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation and have been 


{ ; ’ i 
AOL | C Past a I ° 
I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear be- 


{ 
i isk the ] 


( i’ tO \ 


fore ou, and I am roiling ady to distribute some ficures 
that I have here that I would like to insert in the record just a little 
later, but I would lke to get them passed around at this time so we 


} 


will certainly have them. 
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Mr. Chairman, as pre ident of the George 


Farm Bureau Fede ra- 
1ave been mixed up in 
these cotton confere es for the pa t number ot veuars, unl rtainly 


bith 


a 
, 2 : , 
tion and a member of the board of director [ ] 


VeL IDI with the famous Meny his ottohn meeting on through to 
the present time 


I we ull like to <« ill you! attention, “as a member of the board of 
directors, to the action of th Americal OF my Bureai Feder ition’s 
Board, and I] might say here, Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry—this 
hot a very pleasant duty—but lam YOING to have to testify to some 
extent acaimst the test Mion olven by tie American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which I think should be done to clarify our position. 

The Board of Directors on April 1 of this year—and I have the 
minutes here with me re firmed its stand behind the acreage alloca- 
tion law of 1949. It came up in the board meeting that there was a 
misunderstanding. Mr. George Wilson brought it up, and he inter- 
preted the iaw to mean that we would use the past 5 years and 1949 
being eliminated, that we would use only 4 years, to get the average. 
Mr. Walter Randolph made a motion to table that motion of Mr. 
Wilson’s to interpret the law, and the motion to table was voted down. 
Chen Mr. Randolph made a substitute motion that the board ro on 
record endorsing the law as it stood as the Solicitor or the Department 
of Agriculture interpreted it. 

That motion Was seconded and was passed unanimously, which 
meant that we would support the 5-year average, and the Jaw as it is 
now, and then they called upon us—this is April 1 of this year—then 
they called upon us, the board, the cotton State farm bureaus, to get 
together and make any recommendations they saw fit. 

Mr. ABeRNetHy. Was this the Fort Worth meeting ? 

Mr. Wincate. This meeting was held in Fort Worth on April 2U, 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like to bring out something right here and 
see if this is not what happened out there also. At your meeting in 
Fort Worth the board agreed to recommend I do not know whether 
it was unanimous or not, but a majority agreed to recommend that 
they havea ] per ent national reserve ? 

Mr. Wincaate. That is right. 

Mr. Anerneriy. There used to be a man in the Department of Agri- 
culture named Frank Woolley; you know him, do you not ? 

Mr. Wineatr. Yes, s3ir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. He is now with the American Farm Bureau Fed 
eration. He has always advocated a national reserve. and this com- 
mittee has always oppesed him in that recommendation. Who sold 
the Farm Bureau on the idea of a national reserve—something which 
is has heretofore consistently opposed ¢ Who old the Bureau on 
such at the Fort Worth meeting ? 

Mr. WinGate. Mr. Woolley made a very strong plea for that re- 
serve and most of us felt to begin with, that with the reeommendations 
that we had made that it would take care of it but they finally after 
discussion, and Mr. W« olley did take—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. Is this the same Mr. Woolley who in 1949 was 
shedding all these tears up here that we were going to break this 
country if we allocated more than 181 > million aeres of cotton? That 
is the same man, is it not? 


Mr. Wincarr. That is the same Mr. Woolley. 
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Mr. Aperneruy. And we didn’t listen to Mr. Woolley but proceeded 
to allot 21 million acres and then illotted another 553.000 with a re 
sult that even then we had a shortage of cotton. I could point out 
many instances when Mr. Woolley’s ideas have not been just exactly 
I keep ne W ith what we oug t to de and did do. You agree with that 


even though you employ him? 


\I WING \T I Yes, r Mi Chair Wh, In the meeting in Fort 
Worth, we were almost unanim« —I think there were 2 States that 


fered with us there—that we would 20 along to the board and 
commend the board for the position they took in standing by the law 
as it is, and then made some clarifying recommendations, that we 
might clarify the allocation law of 1949, and Congressman Poage, I 
think after we got through that legislation back yonder from the 
Mem) his meeting, I think it was the interpretation that the De part 


2 1 } 
iat got us in more trouble than what we actually all 


Mr. Poacr. I fully agree that it was that interpretation that was 
pl weed on it, but the pomt was that we were oviven an interpret: ition 
of that thing, and then the interpretation was changed on us after 


Mi Wry \'T} ] \\ 1] nor arewve with Vol That IS right. I agree 


( So th ' nt our recommendations in from Fort 
Worth to the board of directors or to the national organization, and 
after t it was sent in then a second meeting was called Mr. George 


Wilson, who is a member of the board from California and a member 
of the executive committee, asked that they call another meeting. I 
want to clarify one point right here, Mr. Chairman. In your hearings 
on page 346 here—I believe that is the part I am turning to—yes, sir— 
it is stated in the record, in the testimony given by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, that Mr. Walter Randolph called this 
meeting. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Who said that? 

Mr. Wincare. Mr. Jack Lynn. I am going to read here from the 
testimony that is on page 546: 

Mr. LYNN. This executive committee meeting was held just prior to Mr 
Walter ayes h’s and Mr. Wilson’s IAP conference at Rome, and this request 
was made by Mr. Randolph that we have another meeting to finish the business 
that we were not able to complete in Fort Worth 

Gentlemen, we completed everything. We did not know of any- 
thing that was not completed in Fort Worth. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wingate, I would like to ask you a question 
right there. It is not clear to me what States were represented 
Fort Wort! Were the Western States represented ¢ 

Mr. Wingate. Yes, sir. If there were any States absent there 
were very few. I do not know for sure that Florida was there, but 
they were well represented all the time. 

The Cuatrman. The cotton-producing states ! 

Mr. Wingate. Yes, Sir. Every one. 

Mr. Garuines. Was Arkansas represe snted at Fort Worth ? 

Mr. Wincate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Who was the representative ? 





est 
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Mr. Wingate. I think they had 8 or 4 there—Joe Harding and 
several others. ‘They were well represented. To finish here this is 
in the record : 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Walter Randolph is the man who requested that it be made 
a part of the agenda? 


Mr. Lynn. That is right, and this was 


g a special meeting called, sent out on 
the 10th. 


So I want to correct that. Mr. Randolph told me personally and 
I vei fied it Sunday night over the telephone : Mr. W alter Rand Iph 


was not at the executive committee meeting. He was in Washington, 
the committee meetin Y was to be held 1 1 Washington on a certain 
date, Mr. Randolph was in Washi eton the day before and some 


people contacted him from Californs , wanted him to call another 
meeting, Mr. George Wilson called him and asked him, and Walter 
said “] agreed if they wanted to call another one I would not object.” 
So he went on to New York that day and the meeting was held the 
next aay, so Mr. Walter Randolph absol ul ely did not call that meet- 
ing. I just wanted to clear the record, 

Mr. Aperneruy. Have you read there how the remainder of the 
Board voted in Chicago Q reported by Mr. Woolley ¢ 

Mr. Wincater. Yes, s! 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is It i cceeneids stated in the record as to how they 
voted ? : 

Mr. Winaate. They say all but 2 voted for it. 

Mr. ApernetTHy. Who was this “they” ? 

Mr. Wineate. In Mr. Woolley’s statement here he said all but 
voted for it. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Winoate. I voted against it, Mr. Flake Shaw of North Caro 
lina voted against it. I know because I just happened to see him 
vote. It was just a yea and nay vote on that 2714 percent. 

Mr. GATHINGS. What did Arkansas vote ? 

Mr. WINGATE. Arkansas did not have anyone oO} the board. This 
was a board action. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That was at Chicago? 

Mr. Wineate. This was at Chicago. I am sure there were others. 
I could not say who they were but I do know that there were several 
who did not vote. For instance, Mr. Walter Randolph did not vote. 

Mr. Apernetiy. He did not take a stand either way / 

Mr. Wineate. He did not take a stand either way. He voted on the 
25. The vote on the 25 percent was 8 to 11 as I counted it. They have 
it in the records 8 to 12. I will not argue about that, but there are 
only 23. The chairman does not vote. We do not have a vice presi- 
dent at this time, that cuts it to 21. Mr. Voorheis was absent, that 
cuts it to 20, and Mr. Walter Hammond from Texas did not vote 
and told them he would not vote. That left 19. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Who did vote? Mr. Woolley came here and left 
the impression that everything was s all hone »y and cis at Chicago, and 
on the first day of his testimony I think he stated—I do not want to 
misre present it—there was only one vote recorded against the Amer 
ican’s proposal. The next day he returned and wanted to get the record 
straightened out and he did, I guess—he said there was some confusion 
as I remember—I do not want to make any false charges, I am not 
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: . . mat 
try ¢ to misrepresent what he said. but it confused me and most of the 
other members of the committee who heard him. 


| ect | mA ically who voted for it and I th k I called the roll 


imber of them. Do vou who voted for it ? 
Mr. W re. For the 2714? 
Mr. ApernetHy. Yes, the 27 percent 
Mir. Wincare. All the people out e the cotton belt except one. 


Mr. Aperneruy. In other words, the American Farm Bureau Board 
nembel who do not proa e nor represent cotton were the ones who 
ted for us in the South who do not produce cotton to give up some 
your acreage to western cotton growers / 
M Wi jATE,. That is nt. 
Mr. Aserneruy. And when they had their meeting in Omaha on 
| did not vote to give up any of their wheat to the new oTOW- 


} . “y 
ers, did they / 
Mr. WinGare. No, sir. 
Mr. Aserneriry. In fact, it was not brought up? 
Mr. Wincate. That v not brought up as far as I know. 
Mr. Apernetruy. Do thev stand one wavy on wheat and another on 
{ | f ; what the record shows. is it not ¢ 


M WINGAT I \ Snot the a ssion on wheat. 
Mr. Anernetny. Is it fair to say that the bureau stands one way 


wd not! r way < corto} 
M WINGAT | ul to leave the me ting before it was over with to 
Georgia. IJ left more than a dav before the meeting was 


ver. VV e we are talking about Mi Randolph of Michigan I would 
( other statement the record. This is in the Senate 

ind Senator Eastla questioning Mr. Woolley about Mr. 
Randolph's position and he winds up down here. Mr. Woolley made 


\ N ] rAiins na ¢ i ote j This wus 

] I } S 
M LEY. Y¢ he does, and will support it and so said he would 
Now, gentlemen, I was sitting in that board meeting. Mr. Walter 


Randolph made one statement in that board meeting and I have 
talked with Mr. Woolley and Mr. Woolley has argued with me that 
Mr. Randolph made the statement in the meeting. I would not argue 
with him if he said he made it outside. Mr. Randolph made one 
atement a d that was after the vote on the 2) percent cut was made 
and Mr. Randolph said “Gentlemen, I wish vou had voted on some- 
thing I could have gone along with you on.” Mr. Flake Shaw made a 
ir statement and so did Emmett Slesher from Missouri. I want 

to correct that: Mr. Randolph did not make that statement in the 


Mr. Grant. Who was chairman of that meeting? 

Mr. Winaate. This board meeting? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Wineatr. Mr. Allen Kline. Now, gentlemen, I want to go 
back to this se d meeting that was called. It was called in Chicago 


to wind up this unfinished business. We did not know we had any. 
in the same position we were at 
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Fort Worth, except these bills were introduced up here to use the last 
3d yeal : and i lot of argument can up, ana the Arizo aand California 
people said they would not 
heht it out over here. Everybody else that was there at that time 


agreed to stand as we did at Fort Worth, but then we tried to figure 


o along with that and they were Zolng to 


them. Some of us in our group had talked over not 1 below 35. 
his was not out in the open meeting. 





California and Arizona had said they would take nothing less tha 
25. Fu ally , 1t got down to 30 nad ever) ri Ly there exc pt Arizona 
und Calif sad they would fi v go along with that, except me. 
I d I will go | koa d put it to my people, ind if th y will agree, 
and I will try to help it along, we will try to agree on that. So w 
did no get any agreement on that meeting, Let me say for correctio1 
Mr. Walt : ti Hnwnon Was the fl cl he Siu ) SOV’, W 1] stand by Cire 
law as it is today and we will support it, but if you put a cadget in 
whel ire we going to have a idget 4” 

Phat is just what Walter said. He said “We can show you as much 
hardship as anybody.” So we move on to the board meeting now. 
Mr. Walter Randolph was chairman of this meeting. Mr. Walter 
Randolph recorded the findings of this cotton meeting the first thing 
itt tine had ealled the roll and iO] dt] ( ind ¢ lopte 
the m tes of the meeting of April 1 where \ vad agreed and said 
we \ lL back up the pre t Jaw, and in al > or 4 hours’ time 
\ ud repudiated ou elves, just absolutely voted backward to that 

\l Randolph rep ted it and ud there were two States that had 
differed, and mM tion tha e b Dp} he mayority 
and gentlemen, to our—well, Mr. Wilson ma nother motion to cut 
to z more than 25—and to our amazement we we vot dow} 
so th Sa hers y Dy 2 I t imut .% i ( 8 beeause Lhney\ L\ 
12 to 8. And this board had as! et wo meeting d 
at { l and gentlen n, th ill Bureau Federation 

org zation that is s ppo y is to operate from the 
VTASSYO¢ 1) VW reported te them ul oF TWO 1] et Os, We wert 
almost in agreement. And can you imagine how I felt when that 
board turned us down that way and Mr. Walter Randolph was dumb- 
founded alo FF Wi h a bunch of others and when the 27! > came up 
they just did not know what to do ha dly. They just ibout did not 
vote at all: some of them did not I just cannot understand that 


yOS1TION 

: I say again it was the wheat and corn people who voted against us 
to stop the cotton fellows from getting an agreement or hav ing a job 
done that the vast majority of the cotton producers were for. Now 
I want to say here that in this American Farm Bureau board meeting 
: ereed at that time on 2114 million 
asa minimum. We did not have this report that has just come out 
with us, and I am thinking that had we had this late report of July 8 
before us I believe that group would have gone along with 221 
million, as the thing stands now. I believe they would. 

I want to say that we—I do and I know quite a few others—we rep 
resent a lot of farmers in this cotton business and I want you to refer, 
gentlemen, to this copy that I have before you there on your desk. 
The first column there is a breakdown of the number of acres that each 
State would have under the present law with a minimum of 221 
million acres. The second column is the estimated number of pro 


] 
i 
{ 


) 
1 
I 


and in the cotton meeting we all a 
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ducers eligible to vote on quotas this fall, if we are called on to vote 
quotas. 

The second column is the average number of acres per voter. That 
number of voters does not mean landlords. It means sharecroppers, 
renters, landlords, and all—those that are eligible to vote. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact there that Alabama, 
with 1,437,000 acres, with 218,900 eligible voters, has an average of 
614 acres per voter. Next is Arizona with 368,000 acres, 8.200 voters, 
with an average of 44.8 acres per voter. There is Arkansas with 
1,943,000 acres, 146,700 voters, 13.5 acres per voter. California, 
893.000 acres, 25.400 voters. 35.1 acres. 

There is Florida with 2.4 acres. There is Georgia with 7.4 acres. 
| could run on down the line but I will not do it. You will see the 
acreages are small. The thing that I want to call to your attention: 
The two States that are giving us trouble about this cotton allotment 
business are Arizona and California. Those are the two. They have 
between them 33.600 voters, gentlemen, with 44.8; in Arizona, 35.1; 
uid they say the cannot live, they must have some of this small acreage 
we have per voter down there for them to live. 33,600 voters out of 
1 total of 2,015,845 voters. Gentlemen, that is a serious situation there, 
ind I want to Say this: I am not opposed to corporation farmers—if 
thev have been in the business and worked into it right that is their 
business, but this thing came about after 1950, and they talk about 
the Secretary. He did ask them to do it, but do you know they 
eard that 45 cents a pound louder than they did the Secretary. I 
do not want to jump on them. He did ask. The second year he did 


not bee them but that 45 cents was begging them, and in 1953, plead 
that we cut it and we did not do it. We did not cut it. 
California did not—well, we have cut it. Texas did. Texas really 
did a job of it. I would like permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert 
the record at this time, please. 


7 : ] ad p.) ie 
he document referred to above is as follows:) 


these figures into 
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Mr. Wincate. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go a little further 
We have 5 years in cotton to take care of trends. It is 10 years in 
wheat and it used to be 10 years in cotton. We have 5 years to take 
care of this trend. We all worked out something to go in 1949 and 
the boys in the West—and I was in the middle of every bit of it—they 
went home and they said they won a nice victory when they went 
back. Now we are back here and after the *y have called upon us to 
help them in appropriations—and I want to move forward with 
things—help build dams to hold water out there—-and we all join 
in with them to help them build dams, and I think we should do a 
certain amount of that to keep moving alone—they have come along 
and asked us for more money to help get more Mexicans in here to 
help pick this cotton, they have come along and under this rapid 
amortization 

Mr. Gatuines. Will the gentleman yield? The farmers in the mid- 
South helped them get those Mexicans, too. They needed them badly. 

Mr. Winearte. I agree. 

Mr. Bramsierr. The West helps the South, too. 

Mr. Wineate. Yes. Gentlemen, I will say you are going to find in 
the record, if it has not been put in here so far, that in California 
alone, approximately $26 million worth of oil mills and gins are going 
to be written off and we are helping pay for that, too, and our boys 
in Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, they have spent millions of 
dollars in improving, and are paying for every bit of it. 

We are doing all this and I am not arguing about it except that I 
do not want them to come over here now and take my cotton acreage 
away from me saying they cannot live under this situation. 

I would have sympathy with them, gentlemen, if these were small 
farmers out there, like we have, or medium-sized farmers, that had 
gone into all this business, and probably did not know just exactly 
what the law was. 

These people were well financed, they knew what the law was, and 
they were working in a hurry to get just as far as they could under it. 

Phat is just exactly what they did, and I think we should stand 
by this law. Now I want to close my remarks, Mr. Chairman. They 
are talking about this ship going to the West. I do not know whether 
it is going to continue or not. It started that way, but according to 
the records here, in 2 short years’ time, when we measured acres and 
counted bales in 1950, California averaged 804 pounds of cotton per 
acre, 

In 2 years’ time they have drop ped to 622 pounds. It looks like 
to me there is just going to be a pendulum swing. It is going to have 
to come back. We h ave been on the uper ade all along and I believe 
we are still going to have to grow the cotton. 

Certainly if this keeps up right here—I do not understand this 
figure, but that is what it is. I want to state that my cotton com- 
mittee in the State of Georgia met. ‘There was already a meeting set 
up. All the commodity meetings—we had a meeting for Thur day 
following the board of directors’ meeting on the 29th and 30th of 
June and the Ist of July. They voted overwhelmingly and sent a reso- 
lution to our Congressmen and Senators deploring the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and asking them to stand by the 
act of 1949. 
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No venti n closing, I would like to say that ind I hate to 
ado t nuit | I) ( th ! |] regard thre reconminy da- 
t f the American Farm Bin Federation. Their action is 

i { li with t] pr ( They isked us to @1 » them 
l (til 

M RAMBLETr. Asked the commodity groups ! 

M \i ( Ye | l Oo} P ner yO recom 
enda \ ere turned 
«| 

Mr. G Nas. I nt t lt ent! for a most cour 

t \ ! ente ! t] tI com 
I | I'¢ | l Mp itiy ot the or tle 
T 
N A \\ e other day 
t ( ’ \ » der 
( ‘ } rd { 1) 
‘ 
\ \ I 1] idand ma 
' 
| » < \ {tent 
{ 1 M j i \ I hive it 
} 

l » to have i ted into the record the paragraph that 
Mr. J ry misleading. It has gone out 
to the d ya er the Nat . They cannot understand maybe 

re up here. That is hard to correct and it is on the 
I that they came back in the next week’s issue 
! é PN Ol \ \ t] reace Vy rk 
‘ | 

NI \ri NETH Y | d | 1 t T rea lj Ct same paper 

i ‘ uit ty he of this 
~ ( j 11 I led th l 
‘ ( f ind I 1 quite sure t we did 
not d 

I ot know who prepares the material for the paper, but I think 
1 viey f ! ratens al i the he we have een ST now that they 
might treat the material more ca liv before press time. 


Mr. WinGatt You can say that there is nothing to it if you want 


Mr. Avernetuy. You are a member of the board, are you not? 
Mr. Wineare. That is right. But they did correct it in the next 
issue, but it is over on the inside and I think a matter like that should 
be underscored and corrected on the front page. 
Phe Cuamman. Do you have any idea as to how that mistake 
occ! rred ¢ 

Mr. WinGate. No, sir; I do not and I do not understand how they 
got Mr. Randolph in there saying he would support it. 

I do not know how they got him as voting for it. I do not just 
understand that. I can show you here in this evidence that was put, 
you would think that those of us who met in Chicago—I mean cotton 
producers and representatives—that we were just running over our- 
selves to try to get to that 30 percent; we just knew it was too bad 


= "an . ’ 
we would not let California and them go that way. 
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That was not the truth. This evidence leans that way. But we were 
just like we were in Fort Worth and we were trying to reach an 
agreement, 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Wingate. Let the 
Chair inquire, would the committee desire to stay at this time and 
hear Mr. Valentine or would you prefer to recess and come back ? 

Mr. Wrincatr. I wou 
Mr. Chairman, if it is al 


ld like to get this paragraph in the record, 
| 


neht (reading): 


Under Farm Bureau's proposal, the overall national acreage would be placed 
C 21.0 1 ion acre However no S 1 ! uth lL to exe 
27.5 peres of t i ‘ l led t | ‘ 
ban e pro} i =! } ( ‘ i re OULU De oo 
‘ t 


The CHarrMan. Before we recess, the Chair wants to put in t 
record the letter which he mentioned a while ago, a letter from Albert 
Zeplin of Hutto, + x., addressed to the Honorabl Hon l 





berry md Members of ( onvre {1 the Sta of ‘Texa 4 ellel 
may go into the record at this po 
{ Lh docl nent referred t ) ( lo \ ) 
] l / 
Mr. Hlom P, THORNBERRY 
i / i Ty) ¢ 
Dear M | Y 1’ | ‘ nt ommitteeman 
i ed if I w 1 like to me ri otto! creace tf Ve 
Id hh ‘ VW tt S I sl ier the 1 I that Ss yea { 
Act \ d unt ¢ { enl ) othe 
I] evel fari who d | I ! ] 
i ‘ 1 i i 1prod ( I \ ] I I ra hel i t 1 
I cot nd ha lize fe he l on 
Chis seems awfully if to t irmi houghit enough to help 
their ¢ ntry try to solv \ p lel Als¢ \ of the pi 
‘ 0 £0 to The ense ¢ ! ! Ln 
Ay r thir there a } plant SO ) 1 100 percent ¢ thei 
din cotton every year. There are others who have been } ting a diversific 
program in hopes of keeping the problem of surpluses to a minimum, thus hoping 
to get a better price for everything all the way around 
‘I I’m trying to bring out is, why should the farmer who ] t 
gre art of his farm in cotton be given a bis * cotton allotment than 
neighbor, who has been planting around half of his farm in cotton. 
It's the farmer who plants everything in cotton, that’s responsible for our 
surplus. It doesn't make sense to me 
And while I’m writing, let's do away with the PMA. It was all right to intro 
duce the farmer to soil-building crops and fertilizers, Now we know what they 


> 


will do and can get them ourselves. Payments on terracing is ©. K., but could be 
handled through the SCS. There are too many in PMA getting $10 a day for doing 
nothing. 

I'm ready to cut taxes. I hope this letter will help to influence you to influence 
others, to think and act on all this. It is not only my opinion, but most all farmers 
in his community, if they would just speak up. 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT ZEPLIN. 

Po ; ; oat Se. ie 

The CuairmmMan. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

y ] 4 ] . 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 

' ahr 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. Our first wit 
ness this afternoon will be Mr. L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of 
agriculture of North Carolina. Will you come forward, Mr. 
Ballentine? 


35548—O3 i4 
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STATEMENT OF L. Y. BALLENTINE, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE OF NORTH CAROLINA 





Mr. Banuentine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
[ wish to express my appreciation for this opportunity to say to 
you gentlemen that I am L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of agricul- 
ture of North Carolina and a lifetime farmer in Wake County of 
that State. In North Carolina farming is thought of more as a “way 
of life” than asa business. Our farm population of 1,485,000 people— 
I might say that the 1950 census shows that that is the largest farm 
population of any State inthe Nation. This populs ition lives on and 
operates YSS HOS farms having an average of $ zi acres in fiel | crops 
wa pastures, 

Obviously our present per capita farm income is low, yet our 
standard of rural living compares favorably with areas of big opera- 
tions. In fact, if farmland could be appraised in terms of human 
welfare, North Carolina soil would be among the most productive in 


the Nation. How do we do it? By living on our farms, producing 
our food supplies, and diversifying and balancing our farm opera 
tions a the farm level. Our soil and climatic conditions vary con- 


derably, even from county to county. Each farm operates under 
the pl an ‘best suited to its circumstances. 

Cotton 1s histor eally and traditio nally a southeastern crop. North 
Carolina farms depending partially or entirely upon cotton as a source 
f income number 105.321 or 36.5 percent of the whole. Of these 
farms, 21,359 derive the major portion of income from cotton. This 
neans that more than one h alf million farm people, 3614 percent 


of the total farm population, are dependent partially or entirely on 
otton for their livelihood. In addition, thousands of urban and 


rural nonfarm workers draw seasonal wages from cotton farms. 

In 1952 cash income from cotton was pares only to tobaceo, ex- 
ceeding the next most important crop—peanuts by 275 percent. on 
"Ol cotton acreage, a few selected statisti could | e interpreted a 
ndicative that cotton is no longer import to the agricultural econ- 


f the State, and that we are silaalls getting away from cotton 
production. In 1926 we harvested 1,802,000 acres of cotton. In 1946 
we harvested 570.000 acres of cotton, or onlv 31.6 percent of the 1926 
crop. These were extreme years. , 


During the past 10 years, 1943-52, cotton acreage has leveled off 
at an average of 718,000 acres. This acreage Was not determined as 
goal, but has proven to be our optimum under our system of diversi- 
ition, balanced operations, efficient use of land, labor, and facilities. 
Incidentally, cotton is very effective in the rotation of crops to con- 
rol } int diseases attack no tobaeco, leg imes, and other field crops 


As with all things material, the value of what we have is in reverse 
ratiotothe amount we have. 


Our farmers accepted the act of t] 


ie Congress in good faith and 
planned their operations not to defeat the intent of the Congress, 
it to adapt their operations to a sounder farm program. While 
age, we have increased our average yield more than 
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25 percent. We have mechanized production to at least some extent 
on even the smallest of our farms. More and more of our cotton is 
being mechanically harvested each year. 

Gin service in the State has been revolutionized almost within a 
decade. The gins in operation have dropped from 800 in 1937 to 485 
in 1952. ‘These 485 cotton gins have spent for new equipment ap- 
proximately $2 for each bale produced since 1945, which approximates 
38 million. ‘This capital investment, made without Government sub- 
sidy in the form of tax writeotfs, should afford some indication of the 
confidence our ginners have in the future of cotton. 

fen years ago our gin damage was 16 to 20 percent. In 1952 
“rough prep” was down to 1.3 percent, statistical basis. According 
to Government classification records, our “rough prep” for 1952 1s 
two-thirds of 1 percent. 

We submit that the trend of cotton production in North Caro 
lina for the past 10 years indicates increased unportance of each acre 
planted in cotton rather than that North Carolina is “on way 
out” as a cotton State. In fact, we could argue with ample justifica 
tion that we have already adjusted our production to the problem of 
surpluses and should be exempt from further reduction of our acre 
age. This is not our contention. We do insist. however, that we 
have kept faith with the intent of Congress as expressed in the law 
aus it now stands. We have understood the law all the while, confi 
dent that we would not be penalized for our etlorts to cooperate ind 
awdjust our operations to the overall problem. 

Subjecting North Carolina farmers who depend wholly or partially 
on cotton for their income to a disproportionate reduction in acre 
age by congressional action, will have a far greater impact than the 
loss in farm income. Our greatest agricultural asset is the integrity 
of our farm people, their sense of justice, their willingness to play 
fair, and their faith and confidence in democratic processes. 

That the rules of the game can be changed after the play is made, 
is beyond their comprehension. That the Congress of the | nited 
States could 4 ield to pressure for sectional advantage is certainly In 
conceivable. Our farm leadership from the highest to the lowest is 
aware that the future of American agriculture rests on the develop 
ment, application of, and adherence to long-range programs and pol- 
icies founded on the fundamental principles of fairness and just ce to 
all—and sustained by the Congress of the United States. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that while my brief does not 
carry it, I subseribe to the 2214 million acreage proposal for farm 
allotments on a historical basis. 

I thank you. 

The CHairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Ballentine. Are 
there any questions? If not, we appreciate the information that you 

ive given the committee. 

Che next witness is Tommy Upchurch, of Raeford, N.C 
A Voice. Mr. Upehurch is not here. 
Che CHamman. Fle will be here? 


A Vou F. Yes. We hope so. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL KELLER, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON PROMOTION COM- 
MITTEE, CLAYTON, N. C. 


( r prod € ! wl ( merehants 
! ( h fos Ee] { el machi 
( ers, ] ves of the State farm bureau, Grange 
} ( (yrowers ( 1) \\ work verv closely with the 
North Carolina Department of A er ae asi Gentadiicondl 
ce ¥ 
\\ ‘ yor ‘ ther ild | \ na 
! ! ( oe est ( ot of approximately }1 
. ; 14 coon a : ld : ee. 
they ‘ eC nde 
{ is 1] ted ar di teres 950. One outstanding 
) 0 United State ley 
i \ ot allotted to the farms « » historical bas We 
{, ld | ryt ytio 1 o 9 hist hasic 
t ; ater la as t 1 e equital +] 
t | { } 
‘ \ ‘ . ] \ ) { hea) y weeks 


ci ( | \ ce i i) hie ternpre itio 
S 0 e inte of Cong He 
comment was not intended as a reflection upon the Solicitor 
but me licated t] eed for some changes in the wording of the 
act | fortunate situatio id a serious effect on 1950 plantings, 
primarily inthe Southeast. For example, in North Carolina, we were 
ble to plant 596.000 acres. « le thay 80 percent of an illotment 
of 748.000, which included 25.000 acres of emergency allotment granted 
to part illv alleviate this situation. When controls came off we 
bow back up to 753,000 acres planted in 1952 
Ph equity snot only in 1950 but for all time in the future 
that lot ents r n effect. Unless it is corrected, if will pull down 
our allotment about 10,000 aeres a ar in every year In whieh 1950 
ippears in the base, and then these reduced allotments will in turn 


attect it] f) ture years as long as acreage histories col tinue to be used. 


We do not think our future in cotton should continue to be hurt bv a 


mistake made in 1949. 

Mir ALBERT. Is it not true that ul le ss your county is one of those 
counties in which there is rather consistent planning for cotton across 
the county, the cotton farmer is bound to get inconsistent farmland 
wer th er ntv ¢ 

Mr. Kevier. Yes, sir. That is what hurt us. I think there were 
8 out of 72 count that plat ted some cotton that actually had an 
1] nt lars than any vear in their history base Because of the 
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1 


fact that on these large farms that we have in order to carry out a 
normal rotation program some of the farmers only plant cotton | or 


Y out of 8 years in their rotation. Yet if they are small enough they 
receive the highest amount that they planted in any one of the 5 years 
rather than their average amount and therefore a great deal of cotton 
Ss shifted to Tarms o \\ thel ho tention of pl l that 
colt Phat is \ Vy we could not plant our alilotme it. it was not 
because we did not want to it i ecause it was simply put in t 
wrong places and it could not be shifted from one to another. 

We feel, as to the effect of that. that it has hurt us in a manner that 
the Congress had no intention of doing It was something that was 


not foreseen and that could be rectified. We suggest that the Congress 


could easily remedy this InyUuSstIce by stating that all vears where 


the 1950 acreage is used in the base that 1950 allotted acreage rather 


than planted acreage be used. Such an action would rectify an unin- 
ntional hardship and we feel that it should be rectified 


— 
s 


{ 
hearing, we do not think that that should be a general proposition. 


l that normally if a man does not plant his allotment that he 
ld | 


ose it, but we do feel that it was an unnatul | situation which 


should be and could be rectified, and it would help those States which 


have the same situation as youl nd ours do, and it would not pag 
ticularly hurt anvbody to do that We are unanimously opposed to 
any change which would reduce the base period for caleulating na 
tio? il acreage itliotments from 5 years to 5.0r am Diag such as the new 
Farm Bureau plan. which would have the effect of giving other States 
or ve TO \ hy h they we not ¢ title { rice the present lay if he 
expense of the old Cotton Bel 

Over a period of vears, North Caroli ) rt Ivy red d 

cottol renae ft since t | rar tnere ha bye no voluntary re 
luction because we have reached a balanced acreage which fits in with 
our ai ible | |. labor. and crop rotation pi ‘ \) | c 
upsetting of tt } vlance wold rol VY inture our State 

\\ ive heard mui hout the ] v of productio 1 the West 
! pleas not to interfere with a ) Hed itural trend I hay mre 
pared se e nou on production of cott« n ¢ lifornia in the last 
VE } that ra e serious doubt ‘i | the eorrecthes of t DO yn 
We are told of this posit W vy told hat by use they make 
their own weather ont there. they alwave mole a eood cron. Using 
19 as a base, and ssuming that approximately the me amount of 
cotTTol was produced On t] . ha e acre n WI 1 ] 1952. Wwe find 9 
drastic decrease in per-acre vields on the increased acreage, 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 
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Mr. Keviuer. On this table I would like to point out that the official 


vield figures decrease from 805 down to 622 pounds per acre in a 


period of 56 years, Which means on the increased acreage during 1951, 
i. vield of 510 pounds per acre and on the increase in 1952 of 192 pounds 
per | IYD1] acreage ise produced the same amount 
oT ( 1 ( ( ( y Ay) Pp u | l 
“a 
I ea I" Chie wu! onsiderable il i} nad may 
i { artit ) O} marge i | M16. Xi stand poin 
ot t 1 e « { ) rigatver Par hig ( ( be t ul 
{ } ( ( { i piante ( otton for th I 
ry I t | cou cOncelIVaDLy ullst ! 
! put toe h depend e To! ton ih a rea 
é é table ( « nd t Onipe oO 10] ii 
tf ‘ “ icl’t i 1 ce Ihe \ 
e to s mieht t ! { t! » s for A Ol 
hey ce ya ! they do show a similar increase in produe 
{ i ry ( }e cre © mr 1 Oo P pounds ! cov 1 
(6 
\I \BERNETHLY. Wil the gentieman vield ¢ 
Mr. Keuuer. Yes, sit 
Mr. Anernetruy. I think t s the most startling thine that | 
Dee Drought out nthe e hearings. All of us 1 daresay every hile 
ber Of this yd] tte und the Senate comunittec were laboring unde! 
thie ression that there was a steady increase in production in all 
ot the Cotte Be { It ow «a sc lose i that the westerners al 
‘ } ov their se I. ] Lt eXac V as We did 1) the south for a hundred 


e, they al boul d to h¢ bi hving mto eultiv itiol 
and and planting it to cotton. These are bound 
to be the Tacts or their vie lds could not possibly have dropped as fast 
as they nave. 

Mr. Kevier. I do not see how the could be any other way, Mr. 
\bernethy. 

Mr. Bramaierr. Will the gentlemen yield there? 

Mr. Keiuer. Yes 

Mr. Bramepierr. In the general region of Mississippi and west 
lexas do you not have the same thing? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Not in Mississippi. In every section of the eastern 
portion of the Cotton Belt, from Carolina to Texas—I am not certain 
about Texas the yield per acre on the in rease, maybe not every 
year, but the average anhhu il Vit ld Whi reas, from the extreme wes 
tern end of the belt back to Texas and maybe into the Lubbock area 
the \ eld on the decrease. ‘| ne west Texas section of the westerL 
area is trying to get in under the tent on the same argument that 
your friends are, that is, that they can produce more efficiently than 
ve cal Chey have thousands of acres of land around Lubbock, and 
n the Pecos Valley, where cotton is just about that high [indicating], 
maybe 3 or 4 bolls to the stalk. I was out there: I have seen it. 

Mr. Brampierr. That is not irrigated land, is it? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Some of it is, not much of it, but that is where the 
D of thi poor spotted vield of short staple cotton is produced, 
I do not want te embari iss MV west Texas friends but the sorriest cot- 
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ton in the Cotton Belt is made in that area and it does not bring but 
about 25 cents a pound. That is all it brings, 25 cents a pound 
Whereas, the testimony revealed in the Senate that it took 25 cents pet 
pound to produce a pound of cotton. It took 25 cents to prod 1 e ut 
pound of cotton. So if they are making maybe a cent a pound on it 
they have to plant thousands upon thousands of acres to make a bare 
lin ing, It certainly cannot be said that an area that makes 150 or 160 
pounds of cotton to the acre is produ ng as efliciently as we are pro 
, . . } ioe 
auction 1s close to 400 po nas per acre, where land is « heaper, where 
labor is available. and an abundance of rainfall—well, there is no 


to this. We just always w ind up try Ing to prove which one proaue 


ducing in the rest of the belt, particularly in my area where tl 


the cheapest but none of us ever agree. 

Mr. Bramererr. In the delta region of Mississippi there is 
Increase rather than a decrease per acre, 1S that your case ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. The curve is up in every section of the belt in the 
South and Southeast 


lta region 


Mr. Brampierr. I mean in the de 

Mr. Apernetuy. In the delta region, too. When I speak of 
delta I refer to that part of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, ‘T' 
nessee, and Missouri along the river. 

Mr. Ketier. We have pre} ared a table which is attached to tl 
statement showing allotments by States and areas under vari 


ylans which have been yroposed. We felt that by hav hg the figures 
| pro] 


ce mpiled Im one place it would be easier fon everyone concerned ts 
visualize just exactly what is involved in these different propos 
Al] projected allotment are based on 2Y1IL, million acres e@xc¢ pt 
Farm Bureau proposal. ‘The States are grouped In areas To! 


venience an | totals for each group given. 
Column 1 shows 1953 plantings. Column 2 shows 1954 allotme: 
substituting 1950 allotments for plantings as previously suggeste: 


Column 3 shows the Farm Bureau plan. I would like to say r 
there that In checking those fioures avain th morning on the leur 


1 
coming up here I found that their figures are not correct, and Mr. 
Chairman I would like the privilege oO hav Ing the corrected houres 
inserted in the record at a later date. In the first pl we they showed 
96.355.800 acres in cultivation July 1. 1952, and the B-A figures of 
cotton other than long staple, 26,808.77, 

Mr. Jones. Was it not correct, that after they had made the 
original statement they did prov ide a corrected sheet? Did vou see 
that ¢ 

Mr. Kruuer. No, sir. 

Mr. JONES. They made a corrected sheet. Mr. Chairman. I do. 
know whether that was put in the record or not but I know Mr. Woo 
ley did give a corrected sheet later after his appearance here. 

Mr. Ketter. I did not get anything but the original sheet. 

The CHatrmMan. If it is not in the record I will ask the clerk to 
secure the corrected ficures and insert them in the record. 

Mr. Ketter. Column 4 shows 1954 allotments under the present 
law, using 1950 plantings. Column 5 shows 1955 allotments. Column 
6 projects 1956 allotments, assuming that of the 1954 allotment, 20 
million acres will be planted. 











k this chart makes several point quite clear. First, a 


on of columns Y and 4 hows that the Soi theastern States 


WO aeres of allotment pri irily pecause of the technical in- 

of the present law as it now stands. Second, iL comparison of 

ind 4 indieates that the Farm Bureau plan would cause 

{ { dad mid-South to tose 444.000 acres- lat figure would 

ct to adjustment under t ne tt of fleur —s compared 

roposal. This we consider highly inequitable. The western 
States loses 6] { "4 


(‘olumns 


= 
f 


ind 6 show that the old cotton areas will lose acreage to the West 


plan, so that | 956 the Southeast will have lost 12 percent 

1953, the mid-South 11 percent, while the West loses only 

on an acreage reduction of 9 pe nt for the whole country. 

ites that the s It of acreage to the West is not halted, but 

Sik ead «a | » Ola ! ire wl re th re ire more 

ndir reat epen co ! nad less na il 

{ ae | ( Woe 1] ive n lime to n uke thre t 
diustments under t] e present law. 


ves | \ be mad the law are the establishment of a 
Oo 1" tional for 1954 ay eri unendame! 
ite hardships and inequities. With such amendments we 


e proposed | per nt national reserve 1s unnecessary and 
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The CuairmMan. We have with us at this time our colleague, Rey 
resentative Pilcher from Georgia. 
Would you care to make a statement at this time? 
STATEMENT OF HON. J. L. PILCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Pincurr. Mr. Chairman, I have not any prepared statement 


I would just ce to snyv to the com LLee that LOV o¢ Veal's | Lia 
small row < D fail l Ifo. ] > Veul | \ O} I C4 
‘ \\ } ) ( | bil ( | 
rea 1h \ ( weLOW He Corl fr iol a’ il i ( 
Georgia, ( utt, M ell, Grady, and Thom 
We ire i} eCPUL ¢ l ii 4 it Wi ive | \ i ( 
are rybie oO \ i. ] that elit ive got 
Pa JOU 
| t I want to [a favor of suppo e ha 
Ipport | in V | L\ Ol 0 \ ( LLOL 
: rt of it bit i { 
| ( eC] nr | il ( ( ( pring ol 
l 0} l liz I 1 he l S St 
! 1h TN) SUP PTE for hardware ! ( i Olton allotin l I 
pl { y | lg Y I 
lf | teli lie ( iy hoe i ) ie Veg table . Ol thre Vestoc} 
busi h permanent pastures, he ha to look l miebody els 
Lh « l words | eCcohnon l \ l the pri ~ a 1! | 


t is cotton. We have developed a few vo, as Mr. Ab ethy 


stated, or some meh on the comniittee, about the old Vins, ] have i 

or & old-model cotto Mins. | Or} ed and pr { pract rally 

everyt! nea I made for 25 years in modernizing a couple of cotton ¢ 
We left the old half-and-half cot mn, the old seventh-eighth tap 


and went into better variety. All of our section and I averaged 


inch to 382 anda OK d bit of it an inch to 16, cotton, and in order to 


do that we had to spend lots of money on modern ginning equipment, 


po 
pment, and a fferent KINGS OT 
machinery that you could not use without the old type of cotton 

} 

l 


ri} f° = 1 Ta 1 , 
hese farmers have already 


drying equipment, lint-cleaning equ 


rot small acreage, and I « 


to say or do anything that would hurt the farmers. 

The farmers and I are friends all over America—in California, 
Arizona, and every where—but when you gel down to an a reage of 
about 7 acres and you have FO to collect youl fertilizer bills and youl 
hardware bills and all of the supplies that you put outasa business 
man, you Cannot go hit h below that. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Do I understand you to say that your farmers are 
now planting on an average of about 7 acres each ? 

Mr. Pincuer. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do you not imagine some ot these boy S who have 
been sitting around here for the last few days, pressuring this com- 
mittee and the Congress to take 1 or 2 acres from those little families 
down there—do you imagine they are sleeping very good at night? 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Abernethy, it is human nature with all of us to 
look after our constituents. 

Mr. Averneruy. I am serious about that. I would like to have 
them think about that a little tonight. 
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Mr. Puccner. I have one county that I think is one of the best 


i i 
1 


ttle counties in the State in my district. There are not but eight 
farmers in an entire county that run over what we used to call a 
our-horse farmer. That is a 25-acre cultivatable land. There is 


not an acre in the entire county that runs over a four-horse farmer. 

Mr. ApernerHy. Maybe we are just running behind the times, 
maybe I am just an old fogey or I do not know what it is. But this 
thing has vot to he changed. People are to be considered no more 
You have got to get another crop for those 7-acre cotton farmers 1n 
Georgia. You have a crop of kids down there too, have you not? 

Mr. Prrcuer. We certainly have. 

Mr. Asernetity. And this western group here has been standing 
over that little acreage your people have for 6 or 7 weeks, like vultures 
walting for their would-be feast to die so they could pick and peck it 
i little deeper. I mean every word Iam saying. How many of those 
ginners down there in Georgia got tax amortization certificates on 
their gins and so on so they could get in the cotton business as did some 
of these people who are sitting around here wanting your cotton acres? 

Mr. Pucuer. I have never got a penny of help. As I said, prac 
tically everything I have ever made has been tied up in cotton gins 
and warehouses. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Did you ever ask for tax amortizations ¢ 

Mr. Pitcuer. No. 

Mr. Asernetiy. You built your gins yourselves with no help 


_ 


Mr. Pitcuer. I built them miyself. I borrowed not from the Goy 
ernment but from the Trust Co. of Georgia and paid 5-percent 
nterest on it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY The free enterprise system that we have heard so 
much about ? 

Mr. Pincuer. That is right 

Mr. Anernetuy. You built them yourself ¢ 

Mr. Prncurer. I have wone as much as 6 weeks at one time and never 
pulled off my shoes from Monday morning until Saturday night in 
front of an old cotton ein. 

Mr. Anernetnuy. Mr. Pilcher, there was a westerner testifying here 
the other day. He was so wet with tears he almost had to wear boots 
to keep his feet dry. I would have thought the man was seriously 
hurt. It turned out that he himself had a thousand acres in cotton. 
He was terribly worried about his situation. How many families in 
vour area would a thousand acres of cotton support ? , 

Mr. Prrcuer. I have not got any thousand-acre customers. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know you have not, but you see, your folks are 

st old timers—you ought to be out of business because you are not 
eficient. That is your trouble. These western boys back here in the 
back of the room, these thousand-acre boys, they are the only ones who 

do th thine efficiently. That is what they tell us. 

How many people in your State will a thousand acres support? 
There is another thing involved here, there are some kids involved. 
How many families would a thousand acres in your state ordinarily 
support / 

Mr. Pincuer. Over a hundred on the basis of our 

be perfectly fair. 

Mr. Argernetuy. I do, too. 


acreage, J] want 
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Mr. Pincuer. I know you do. We have a small acreage of tobacco. 
In my section 3 acres is a big allotment for the tobacco growers in my 
section and 5 acres for the little fellow is a good peanut acreage. We 
have people with a half acre of peanuts, 1 acre of peanuts, 2 acres of 
peanuts and 3 acres of peanuts. 

Mr. Asernetiry. But they are just old fashioned. They ought to be 
doing something else, SO these westerners say. Everything has been 
changed. 

Mr. Pitcner. As T said a while ago, we do not want to take any- 
thing away from anybody, but it looked to me like the historical basis 
for the past few years—we have cut our acreage. There are a lot of 
these professional men who have gone in the cattle business in my 
ection. It is not the little fellow. very Tew of them And our a reage 
is already cut on cotton and peanuts and tobacco. 

I would hate to have you fellows’ job but I declare I have always 
tried to be a friend to the little people. ‘| hey are the backbone of 
this com try, W hether it is in agriculture or anything else. The little 
people in my district are the ones who build our schools. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I want to say that that has been my philosophy 
ind I think that is the philosophy of this committee. I think when 
we get through with this thing it will still be the philosophy of this 
committee. 

Mr. Garuines. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would hate to know that this committee, which 
deals with people and not with machinery, would desert the average 
little man who has been living out of the soil by his own effort, or 
that of himself and his wife and children, would desert them in the 
interest of large corporate planters. I just do not believe we are voing 
to do it. 

Mr. Prrcuer. I served on PMA committees for years, and I served 
f our « ounty PMA committee for vears, and I do not 
| these problems of allotment and these things. I ap 
preciate, Mr. Hope, that this committee is elVving me a chance to Say 
a few words. But I do feel for the little farmers, and that is not 
any sob story— it is from practical experience all mv life. 

| know what they are, ] know what they mean to our country, I 

ave been thro oh it niy self, aul cd I hope you centlemen can work it 
out 

The CHarrmMan. We appreciate the information you have given the 
ommittee. Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntire. Just one question, Mr. Pilcher. 

Under any formula that has been presented here, even leaving the 
aw as it is, and perhaps voing to a more realistic historic basis, it 
would 
reduction there. 

What is your thought as to what use would be made of the land 
vhich would be withdrawn from cotton in Georgia? What aliorna- 
tives do these people have as sources of income for use of land? 

Mr. Pru HER. A cood many people down there right in my area, 
plant some vegetables, but we never make anything on vegetables 
unless Florida or southern Texas or outhern Louisiana have a mis 
fortune. In other words, when our folks come in it is the same old 


storv of too many tomatoes or too many ce umbers or something. 


is chairman o 
snow about al 


seem to imply some reduction in acreage in Georgia some 
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(Statement of the Honorable Noble J. Gregory, Co) oressman trom 
the State of Kentucky, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. Nosie J. GREGORY 4 REPRESENTATIVE TO CO KRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KEN 


Kentucky is usually placed in the “other states’ part of the statistics for 


cotton. May I make mention that such treatment is not in kee} 
comparative importance of Kentucky as a cotton State, nor in keeping with the 


importance of cotton on more than 1,000 western Kentucky farms 

kor the record, Kentucky grows 10,000 times as much cott as Mr. Hope's 
home state, Kansas. Much mention has been mac Nevada as a “new cotton 
tate To clarify things, may I point out that Kentucky was growing cotton 
when Nevada was admitted to the Union, and still has approximately 5 times 
nore land in cotton as can be found in the great State, Nevada 

Cotton yields, per acre, are relatively high in K In 1952 Ker V's 

. cotton produced per acre exceeded the national ave e by more than 25 percent 

Kentucky is made up primarily of family-sized farms, and in the western 
reas cotton Is an important cash crop for those 0 follow a diversified pattern 
of balanced farming. Cotton acreage is stabilized in : e at a near mini 

ll evel and w I t. therefor Vigo! Shy } ! hang I iw 
Which would shift acreage elsewhe1 Phe ~ w, pre g ra o-yea 
moving ave would shift i the West f enough 

We re 0 0 a vuA ! ci ’ I ( ld é mphasize 
the acreage history of a single veal ‘ blis g | f cotton allotments 

Che Cramman. The Chair ha ! t from our colleague, 


Otto KE. Passman, from Louisiana, who requ pern on to file the 
eueane. i | With it oblectiol t | il \ | he ( e it 1 point rhe 


record. 
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; prox ! \1 hie Tipit ir prese ht \ Wus revised, whic! 
was in 1949, the group that is now advocating changes in the base history years 
ted ; l ere agreeable to the law as it now stands. 

C% t C1 e that I definitely oppose any revisions recommendin 
iI Ol creage allotment based on a 3-year historical production period 
period. I specifically do not favor creation ef 
! reserve of any type whatsoever. I strongly advocate the 
t I I 2 million acre 1 mum for cotton in 1954 

1 ar re f t the « litte dom l give reful consideration t 
I I should state that tton farmers in the Soutt 
I system ¢ ducing to the limit and building up bi 
sur] \ ! { t orderly productior f cotton is a far better 
( ton } ( my area t e that acreage controls are necessal 

i t i i price of te 
i. } mmittes ng me this opportunity to present 


J e 4 {AIRMAN Also, the Chan sa statement dD Mr. Harvey , 
Grant. «J | nas fi the Lo ana Delta ( ouneil on behalf of that 
orga ( iW oO I the record at this point, unless there 


ot Mi Ha ‘ r G ( lahat f the Lo \ l 

1) { { 
~ N 1] |’ y ] | Lo SIA ] Cou Il 

’ LUA 
MM ( ] é ers of 1] committee the uisiana Delta Council 
ding farmers, business, and professional men 
Ld Che organization functions as 
‘ Lal of commerce serving the varied interests of the 
people is primarily dependent upon cotton, we are 
In our opinion, only all-out 
\ I f ( t the im] tion of cotton acreage allotments and 
I God ki s we all infinitely prefer restrictions 
H ‘ e are i ‘ it val is recent proposals seeking changes in the 
] I al ments We, therefore, state that we firn 
, : . ' f 29 ! We further advocate retentio1 
eX creag otment legislation with only some technical revisions t 
permit ‘ of hardship an inequities existing within the counties as 
j ( sn Abernethy 

We detinitely oppose any revisions recommending a national allotment based 
l production period rather than the present 5-year period 
stipulated | We ask that you reject any other compromise resulting in 
allotting other States acreage at the expense of the old established Cotton Belt. 
Specifically, we do not favor creation of a national acreage reserve of any type 
what ‘ inde creage restriction laws, tl South has suffered drasti 
ot nen past in efforts to stabilize our economy, but we feel 
that the esent law vith minor exceptions, is nationally equitable and we 


strongly urge that it be retained. 
Che CHarmman. The next witness is Mr. J. F. McLaurin, ef Ben- 


netsville, S. ¢ 


STATEMENT OF J. F. McLAURIN, BENNETSVILLE, S. C., FOR HIM- 
SELF AND FOR J. ROY JONES, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, COLUMBIA, &. C. 


Mr. McMirxan. I want to state that Marlboro was at one time the 
largest cotton-growing county in the United States, is that right ? 

Mr. McLaurin. Per acre. 

Mr. ABerRNETHY. How many tax amortization certificates have you 
got in your neighborhood ? 

Mr. McLaurin. Not a one. 
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Mr. AperNETHY. You are paying taxes, are you not? 

Mr. McLaurin. Yes, sir. 

My name is J. F. McLaurin. I am a cotton farmer residing at 
Bennetsville, S. C. I am speaking for myself and for Mr. J. Roy 
Jones, Commissioner of Agriculture for South Carolina, who concurs 
in this statement. 

We oppose the bill under consideration to change the base for allo- 
cation of national cotton allotments to States from 5 years to 3 years, 
and to limit the reduction to any State to not more than 25 percent 
below the 1952 planted acreage. 

We want to make three points. One that a predominant part of 
our farm population is largely dependent upon income from cotton 
for their cash income. Secondly, that cotton is an important part of 
South Carolina’s farm economy, and thirdly, that our investment is 
high and has not been allowed any tax depreciation, or writeofl, 
privileges commensurate to that allowed to the Western States want- 
ing a larger share of the national cotton allotment than present law 
would give them. 

There are approximateiy 145,000 farm families in our State. In 
1950, we had 90,811 cotton allotments. In about half the allotments, 
only one family was involved. In the other half, something like an 
average of two families were involved. This means that around 
130,000 to 135,000 families are involved in our cotton production and 
dependent upon income from that source to a large extent for cash 
income. 

It is also worthy of note that we in South Carolina and adjoining 
States erected on our farms for the occupany of our tenants and 
sharecroppers, homes, and that these homes represent a total heavy 
investment. They are used the year around. This is another item 
of investment and expense that the western grower usually does not 
have. 

The year 1951 will serve as a fair example to illustrate the impor- 
tance of cotton to our farm economy. In that year the total cash 
farm income from all crops amounted to $328,673,000—from cotton 
came $147,540,000 and from cottonseed $20,329,000, for a total of 
$167,869,000, or slightly more than 50 percent. 

There are 490 cotton gins in South Carolina. There are 10 oil mills. 
Not to mention the investment, there has been spent more than $10 
million for new machinery and improvements since 1947. 

Official figures obtained by Senator Olin D. Johnston from the Office 
of Defense Mobilization yesterday show that more than $12 million 
has been written off, or amortized since 1950 in the 4 States that 
are pushing so hard for some of our cotton acreage as an additional 
allotment for 1954, and subsequent years, over their share according 
to provisions of the present law. The following figures are for gins 
and oil mills only: 











Number Amount Amount 
State 

ales | of cases certified amortized 
oe sialialpainicicsciesgadaliiedtapiaaecietajtieniats sialic iain as a 
CN Se eilenen | 71 $12, 807, 000 $7, 273, 000 
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Up to April 15, 1953, no such tax amortization privilege had been 
extended to any gin or oi] mill in South Carolina. 

We feel very strongly that provisions of present law are entirely 
ideq iate fol making allocations of the national cotton acreage allot- 
ment to States. 

Our y eld of cott 


on is comparable to that of the high rain grown 
reas, In fact vield 


of as much as three bales to the acre are known 
) Carolina, and in our county the average yield 

e per acre. Qur county usually runs about fourth 
n the State in total production. It is avery small county. The cost 


ot cotton pre iuction 1n the So ith sas low as any place in the Cotton 
Belt. Since the majority of the cotton acreage has moved from the 


lly Piedmont region to the coastal areas, it has made it possible 
to more fully mechanize, Chis has cut production costs to a figure 
( parable to ft] ‘oductio} ets ] he Wes 

mmparadbdle O the product on cost mn thie Vest, 

Wi oft the South feel Lhoat since we have been producin cotton 


Oo 


a } ' =s3s > 1] = 
ver 150 years and have spent many millions of dollars seeking 
iA 4] . 
tter Ways of produ ¢ cotton, that we are more entitled 
to ACTeAL' ( pil Ly to our past than those producers of the 
aT nal 


Vest who have, overnight, switched to cotton production. Within 


ny J fetime the prese nt cotton-growihge areas in the West have pro 
duced a number of majo} crops. One of these crops was potatoes 


id the result was a cost of many millions of dollars to the Federal 
(7OVel ent 

| Old South has weathered the storm of low cotton prices many 

{ es, | e question 1 this: 1f cotton fails to pay off for the West in 

l vy years, V it ley SLICK to cotton ol abandon it for some other 

jor rop which 1s more pr fitable at the time? They have done 

O 1n thie } fC ana hould ( Lance arise, they will do it again. 

( tt a part ol the S uth’s heritage an | the world has looked 

t¢ SS th for more than a hundr | years for their cotton needs. 

[| e acts alone hould warrant the Sout Vs ke ping their maximum 

rena 

i ational WV heat allotment a acreed up yn by the conferees was 

OZ Li res, and 25 million O tl all grower, and vesterday 

| t ed 1 t 1 W | S ite contferee was elim nated 

f nyected ( , which just one more spark 

fied farmer in South Carolina. South Caro- 

1 Z . ‘) i¢é . d \| . Ab I ethy’s b l] 

f F the ps | the allotting of the acreages 

‘ 


: t other nh ¢ onal cover crop, for the 
; d ; no} | oO bette} t] na ale 
] | ‘ ) hat ha vielded as 
io 622 po for 4 last 5 veat Our county ha 
‘ , d EP cy “> of 1 cotton, 
| that ep some of this 
ll of it W itl | { 1] of t] eres 
| ld e to mention t] Greenwood County, S. ¢ inder the 
orn 1 9.000 acres allotted and only planted 3.300 acres. so it is 
Z t we t y the full acreage ¢ n be planted. 


Mr McIntinrt Mr. ¢ hairman, Just one questi¢ n. I do not want to 
( nference at least in your testi- 


a“ 
a 
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mony, Mr. McLaurin, that one might jump at a conclusion on, and 
I just wanted to raise a question on it. Do you think that these farm 
programs that we are deeply involved in and now faced up with the 
problem of moving to some rigid control of acreages in order to hold 
down surpluses—do you think they should be flexible enough to ree 
o2nize the shifts in production pattern over a period of years ¢ 

Mr. McLaurin. No, sir. I do not think that the Old South should 
have oiven up any of our cotton allotment to anyone. 

Mr. McInrire. Let us forget the South for a moment because we 
know that down through the years there has been a shift of the center 
of product ion of various commodities over—pick most any commodity 
and you will find that it has moved from one producing area to an- 
other—when there were no farm programs. When the West was 
opened up and moved in as the major producer of grains, the East 
had to go out of the production of grain. My personal experience 
has been mostly centered in the potato industry. Steuben County, 
N. Yad to be the largest producing county in the United States 
In potato production, It no longer is. 

Idaho used to be a minor production factor in potatoes. Now it is 
second to my own State of Maine. The production of those com- 
modities has moved to areas where the soil and climate was adapted 
to them and as transportation was developed. 

Do you think that our farm program should recognize that factor 
as an important part of the building of our national economy, or 
should they freeze those trends ? 

Mr. Auperr. Would you snag ig to let me insert that it is a 5- 
year running base. Every new year it comes on and every sixth year 
it drops olf, so there isa trend refli ae over ad year period, 

Mr. McInrirr. That is right, and I do not want to prolong this, 
but the whole inference here has been that because these areas have 
been in cotton for 150 years that that fact serves justification for them 
to continue, and I just cannot quite subscribe to that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is not the present law. I doubt the witness 
knows exactly what is in the law and I am not trying to get him to 
answer the question. The program we have does not have a per- 
manently fixed base which freezes the crops to a certain area, 
This law was enacted in 1938. I imagine the base in those days was 
1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, or something like that. I think first 


it was 10 years. Now if the base were fixed we would have a base 20 
years old or more today. But it is not fixed, it is — Ing and moves as 
the years move. The base moves with the years. As shi ohe repro due 


tion comes in in the West or in any other area—there are some sections 
in the old Cotton Belt now. You must remember that there are some 
sections in the old Cotton Belt where they have just gone into cotton 

r there is some new high production, so the base moves with those 
plantings, and all of this high production, whether it be in the We 
or whether it be in south Texas or whether it be _ arolina or Georgia 
or wherever it may be, takes the new ba e, and it ¢ hanges every year, 
Therefore, all this acreage t] iat wi isp ylan nted Ih Fan hew areas last year 
and the year before and the year before that, will be reflected in their 
allotment next year: that is the law. 

Mr. McIntime. I understand that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then I misunderstood you. 

35548—53 15 
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Mr. McIntire. I just wanted to get the witness t y whether or 


sa 
not in his opinion he thought any farm program should be so adjusted 


Uhat it permits the shifts of centers of production fron one area to 


Litt iti. 

Nin. Me Lat RIN. l th nk the law would take Care OT Il in that respect 
by tak vy in the number of ye us that it does. In our case now I can 
remeniber wWhel 1 os I C roling p ted better than 3 million 
cres OT cotton. Now we are down toa million ¢ a}it hundred thous- 

cre nd makine as much cotton as we did on the 3 million. 


ahicd cl } O 
Mr. McInvire. In the testimony of the gentleman from Georgia, the 


ference Was made there that they are now at a minimum acreage 


of cotton on those farms. Wh le ie oranted that they would go along 
with a sheht re duction. still are we not faced with a p! sblem of con- 
stantly reducing these small farms. Are we not caught m the vise of 


that situation of constantly reducing the acreage even on your farms, 
Mr. Abernethy, year by vear by year? 
Mr. Anerneruy. No; I do not think so. The present law is written 


so as to provide a man in any area 5 acres or Jess in a year preceding 
the veal n which the quotas are invoked. The law 1s so written 


tod LY that it takes care ot little people who theoretically do not con- 


trib te to the surplus, the the ry bel: further that oaeres is certainly 
a minimum that aman should be cut to. If the cut is to be taken, it is 


1 


to be taken by il] who plant ibove that. 


That isthe way it has been for vears. 

Mr Nik IN IRE. | \\ il] explore th = with one furth ay” qu stion. Mr. 
Chairman, and that is all. As I remember last spring the burley- 
tobacco people were in here recommending a cut in their minimum 


} : ] 1] 4 > 
cL at ve not faced with the same problem in the cotton industry 2 


sure we are } rotected for a minimum of 5 vears now. 

Mr. Anerneruy. In order to get a price that may be true. 

Mr. McLaurin. The same thing held with tobacco that it did not 
cut anyone Ww ho had as little as an acre. 

Mr. McInrire. They were in here testifying that they were down 
to five-tenths of an acre for a mininum. 

Mr. McLaurin. It didn’t cut anyone who had as small an amount 
as an acre, Above that took the & percent reduction. is mn} recollec- 
tion. I think that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much. Mr. MeLaurin. 


STATEMENT OF B. B. EVERETT, JR., OF PALMYRA, N. C., A MEMBER 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA COTTON PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


The CnatrMan. The next witness will be Mr. B. B Everett. 

Mr. Evererr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is B. B. Everett, Jr.. of Palmyra, N. C. Tama member of the 
North Carolina Cotton Promotion Committee. ] supervise our fam- 
ily farm in Halifax County, N. C., consisting of 3.500 acres of cleared 
land. We normally plant between 550 and 609 acres of cotton. 
Under the allotment program of L950. we onginally received 215 
acres which was finally adjusted to 272 acres. 

If we had not received an adjustment our cut would have been over 
60 percent of the least cotton we had planted in the previous 5 years. 
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A ne ohbor, Blackwell Pierce, according Lo PM A records, was cul 
from 550 to 115 acres and finally adjusted to 292 acres. It is untair 
when cotton allotments are distributed in such a Way that the farms 
which planted the cotton which elves a State 1tS base acreage are 
deprived of a fair share of it. 

Chis is not just a matter of dollars and cents with us We have 


63 families Living on our tarm, b th white and colored. ihe average 
tenure of these families I have stated here 1s well over 20 years, hut 
when I got home and discussed it with Dad, I found that 37 of the 
heads of these families were born on these farm Only 2 heads of the 
frmulies ave foreign that is, have come from further than 20 miles 
from this home. Some of these famuiltes are descended from slaves 

ho lived Ol) the place be fore t| e ( vil War. Ph ae the only home 
anc the only \ _—e- lite these » people know o1 want, and vet, without 
cotton the farm could not possibly support more than half that many 


families. 

We offer thi se farn ers a choice of tenanev or v ages, but th e wage 
workers average a longer tenure on the farm than the tenants. We 
hire no transient labor. Every family is furnished a house, firewood, 
and all the varcd iP they can tend. The tenant’s share is adyu ted 
according to the amount of equipment he owns. Our tenants produce 
cotton at an out-of pocket cost as low as at yone 1n the belt. 

The whole expense ¢ harged to them is the fertilizer, all the insectide 
but not the cost of application, and the ginning charge. This amounts 
to less than $45 per acre, 

Last year we did not have a man to produce less than a bale of 
cotton to the acre. The size of the « rop varies trom 7 to 20 aeres per 
family, accor ling to the amount they can handle and house. 

We installed a $100,000 gin last vear. This enables us to produce 
Middling cotton from hand stripped cotton and permits the farmers 
to handle and house large cotton acreages. A number of such gins 
have been installed in our area. We pay medical expenses of these 
tenants and often have to carry them for several vears 

If we are sharply reduced in cotton acreage for an extended period 
we would simply have to reduce the number of families on the far 
and turn to other field crops, which could be handled with less labor, 
primarily small grains, soybeans, corn, and alfalfa. 

We have carried many of these families through the depression and 
personal hard luck, and it would be a serious blow to them and to the 
community, if we should be forced by an unfair allotment system to 
send them away from the only place they know as home. 

For these reasons. I believe that the Congress should establish not 
less than a 2214-million-acre minimum national cotton allotment. I 
believe that the present 5 o-vear base for figuring allotments at the State 
and county le vel should not be changed, but that the law should be 
amended to permit allotments within the counties on a historical basis 
as is done for every other crop under allotment. 

Thank vou. 

Mr. Garuines. IT want to thank you fora very fine statement. You 
brought out two very fine points and neither of them have been 
touched on before. I would like to commend you first for giving us 
specific information on your own farm, and what the 1950 allotment 
law did to you, and what this Congress did in order to rectify the 


As 
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situation that did exist on your farm, and your neighbors also, as I 
believe you brought out, who was cut from 550 to 115 acres but who 
was finally adjusted to 292 as a result of the special act passed here. 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. 

Mr. Garurnes. You folks in North Carolina assisted us greatly by 
coming here to a We are most grateful to you. Another point 
is that cotton was grown also by the sharecrop tenant- landlord rela- 
tionship and th at these shapecroppers have been on this land for years 
and years. 

That is the situation in the State of Arkansas. These old darkies 
have been there for many years and they have a place to live given 
them and they farm a few acres in accordance with the number of 
children that they have and the number in their family working. I 
am very proud that you brought those two points out. 


Mr. Anernetruy. These bills will do the very same thing that 
Cooley’s bill did in 1950 when it was nece essary to come here and pass a 


sper l ul bi il]. 

Mr. Atpert, In North Carolina you have one of the smallest aver- 
age cotton acreage farms in the country. I think it is around 4 or 5 
acres, it is not, the average ? 

Mr. Evererr. Florida is the only one I think that has less than 
we have : 

Mr. Arverr. Of course you are in the cotton business much more 
extensively than Florida. Obviously without some kind of a provision 
such as the Abernethy bill, the fact a it your State must furnish all 
these minimum acreage allotments is bound to take away a lot of 

your kind, ele is no way out of it, whereas 
a State where eve rybody i s above the minimum—that factor does not 
enter in and they cannot appreciate the difficulty that you have. 

You are not tak Ing 1t away from the other fellow. but you are 
giving yourself, as a cotton farmer, something comparable to what 
people get across the belt generally of the same class and category 

; you; is that right ? 

Mr. Evererr. ‘That is exactly our attitude, sir. 

Mr. Apert. I think it is fair. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. I think you have entirely overlooked the thing 
that prompted these hearings. As I understand you, you have got 
enough trouble as it is. 

Mr. Evererr. Yes, sit 

Mr. Anerneruy. But you know these fellows sitting back here now, 
they are wanting to make it worse: you understand that, do you not? 

Mr. Everrrr. ‘Yes. That aie T am here. 

Mr. Apernetiuy. No. You are here because of some kinks that are 
in the law now, that is why you are here now. The thing that 
prompte | these hearines was these fellows over here who want to take 
some more of the acreage that you are already having trouble mak- 
ing it go around. Your hardship, if they succeed, is to be doubled; 


or 
t 
i 


acreage from people o 


t 


vol understand tha aan 


Mr. Everett. ~ Sl 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And you already have enough trouble, do you not ? 

Mr. Gatuines. At the same time, Mr. Reece: they, if you will 
vield—— 


ee 
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Mr. Aserneruy. You already have enough trouble, do you not? 
If they pass another gadget bill and take away a little more of your 
acreage, you will be in ‘bad shape, won’t you? 

Mr. Apert. You realize that every acre taken away from North 
Carolina is going to be taken away from you, because they cannot 
take it away from this little average fellow. He is allowed that under 
the present law. 

Mr. Anerneruy. These boys sitting around in California and Ari- 
zona will probably want to amortize their taxes, but you can box up 
your tenants and send them out there. That will probably solve your 
problem, 

Mr. Girurneas. I want to commend you, and I am still commending 
him for coming in here and bringing some real evidence here in support 
of your bill. 

Mr. McIntire. We certainly appreciate your coming up here from 
North Carolina, Mr. Everett, to offer to us the benefit of your thoughts. 


STATEMENT OF MYRES TILGHMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE CAROLINAS 
GINNERS ASSOCIATION, DUNN, N. C. 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Tilghman, we will be glad to have you present 
your testimony. 

Mr. Tirguman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Myres Tilghman; my home is in Dunn, N.C. Iam a cotton 
farmer, a custom-cotton oinner, a custom-cotton storage warelouse- 
man, president of the Carolinas Ginners Association and a member 
of the North Carolina Cotton Promotion Committee. 

There are 485 cotton gins in North Carolina, representing an invest- 
ment of approximately $16,975,000, and 490 cotton gins in South 
Carolina, representing an investment of approximately $17,150,000. 

In the fall of 1951, I lost my main cotton gin by fire. I applied for 
rapid tax amortization to replace it with a new plant. I normally 
gin in excess of 5,000 bales of cotton a year with this main gin plant; 
however, I was advised no quick tax writeoff would be granted me. 
Regardless of my failure to receive this tax aid, I rebuilt my gin at 
an approximate cost of $100,000, feeling certain that North Carolina 
cotton was here to stay. The most decisive factor in my decision was 
to serve my 500 gin customers, who were so dependent on cotton for 
their economy. I also knew that I could depreciate my investment 
over a normal period of years. After I was operating my new gin, 
in the latter part of the busy season of 1952, I was advised no quick 
tax writeoff had been, or would be granted, for cotton gins or cotton 
storage warehouses east of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will the gentleman yield while I ask a question? 
Do I understand that you tried to get a tax amortization certificate ? 

Mr. TrreguMan. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. E vidently you did not know whom to see, did you? 

Mr. TirgHMan. I must not have. I did not get it, anyhow. 

Mr. AperNetHy. You are just from the wrong section, I guess. 

Mr. TircHman. I was also informed that these certificates were 
granted west of the Mississippi River, on the basis that, in a limited 
time, western cotton acreage would be reduced substantially and that 
this investment would be worthless. 





re 





the cessation of hostilities in Europe the rate of cotton- min 


ment in North Carolin: : heen made at the rate of about 


on per vear and about $1.500.000 per vear in South Carolina. 
the present time no Nort or South Carolina cotton pro- 
( more than 40 or 50 miles from ana lequate, first class, modern 
yur rf period { provement in our cotton eins, the per- 
ntage of rough preparation cotton—cotton reduced rade due to 
proper o} lequate ginning : heen reduced from {6.39 percent 
North Carolina 1 14.8 percent in South Carolina to 1.03 percent 
N Caro t and to 1 percent in South Carolina through the 
on. which woes to prove that the cotton industry in the 2 
tat has made bstantial strides toward rendering a better service 
yits pre r customers. and is planning for a future which cotton 
( on will not be too drastically reduced by Government con- 
Over 50 pereent of the Nation’s spindles are in the two Caro- 
North Carolina alone s) more than 2 million bales a year, 
t can be more logical than te produce cotton where it is used 4 
| No Carolina the pianting of cotton has been reduced and 
orked to a balanced far program. We believe in crop rotation 
rt onservation and provement of our soils. We believe ina 
opel oO ‘ ve | leal | through many vears 
tf experi ( mn he cle wit one-crop operation. 

Two hundred and eiehty-e t thousand farm families with an 
verage of 28 cleared acres of land per family are dependent on our 
il for their verv existence We want the good earth to remain 
tive and to sustain them. We] ive learned that crop rotation 
oil conservation is the onlv long-term outlook for our farming 

‘ herefore. we have tried to follow these practices 


To deprive North Carolina of its already reduced normal cotton 


‘ 
\ 


Lor O e extent proposed by our wealthy western neighbors, in 
pia to reduce the base cotton acreage period from 5 vears to 
irs and shift cotton acreage to the Far West, would work a 


e hardship on all cotton farmers in our two States, and hamper 
eryv existence 
1937 we planted in excess of 1.500.000 acres in cotton, and have 


doi racreag in eotton te sliohtlv in excess of three-fourths of a 


million acres. And, we have fitted our cotton production into a well- 


halanced and diversified farm program. Kor their own good, our 
western neighbors should do the same. 

l feel. long with other farm people in my area, that cotton acreage 
sho Id a allocated l itionally On a historical basis. We are elad to 
ee that our western neighbors have abandoned their asking for a 
-venr i tori il basis. TO wl ch we were so strongly opposed. [ 
1m sure they too have seen the unfairness which this would have 


caused. 
We are opposed to the Farm Bureau plan, which would give new 
cotton erowers more acreage than they are entitled to under the present 


} 


We want the law to remain as it now stands, with some technical 


imendments to pe rmit counties to ¢ allot cotton to farms ona historical 


bs 


WSIS 
e 


sosed to anv national reserve, as we feel the law can be corrected 





where it suits their local situation. If this is not done, it will 
evere hardships in many North Carolina counties. We are 


r to this measure. 


out resort 
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Mr. Garnuineas. Are you close to Nash County ? 

Mr. TrnguMman. About 60 miles from Nash County. 

Mr. GATHINGs. This committee visited Nashville. N. C.. a few vears 
igo, and it was my pleasure to view a magnificent parade in Nash 
County and I agree with the gentleman wholeheartedly that Nash 
County has gone in for diversification. 

Mr. TingHMan. You will find that most counties in North Carolina 
are pretty well diversified in their operatio 
Mr. Mc MILLAN. You do not have a \ large farm n North Caro- 
Mr. Tin HMAN. No, sir; no large ones. I think the average family 
has seven acres. 

Mr. McIntmer. We certainly appreciate your coming here from your 
ome to give us the be efit of vour views 

Is Mr. Up hurech here now ? 

\ Vor No, sir, he has not cvotten here vet. 


ATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Agnew, will you tuke the stand ? 

Mr. McMumuan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. 
\enew. He is president of our Farm Bureau in South Carolina, of 
about 80 farmers and 80 citizens. He has taken an interest in all types 
oT TAarMis. 

Mr. McInrme. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Agnew. 

Mr. McMintan. You came in this afternoon, did you not ? 

Mr. AGNEW. That IS right. | came in alter & « * lock My name is 
Kk. H. Agnew. I am president of the South Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation with a membersh pol 20.487, and affiliated with the Amer- 

in Farm Bureau Federation. We help to form ilate the poli ies of 
the American Farm Bureau [federation and usually subseribe to them 
ind cooperate in supporting them. 

Mr. Atvert. Is it the policy of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion to adopt po jicies that are inimical to so mat \ of the peop le of 
their own State memberships, that are so directly affected as in this 
case / 


Is that a part of the policy of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Acnew. Mr. Albert, the policy of the American Farm Bureau 
Fede ration is a democratt process. The mayor ty of the voting cle le 


gates in the annual convention established the policy by adopting 
resolutions b Vann Ljority vote or re} cting them. 

Mr. Gatuines, Did the vote come from the grassroots ? 

Mr. (Aneerr. Was the American Farm Bureau policy adopted at 
your annual convention or only by vote 

Mr. Aanew. At the annual convention. The policies are estab- 
lished by the voting delegates at the annual convention. 

Mr. Apert. I am talkin ig about this bill here. 

Mr. Acnew. The policy with respect to this bill was adopted by the 
i foecag hay 

Mr. Gatuineas. Did it come from the grassroots ? 

Mr. Aanew. It did not come from South Carolina. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. This recommendation was decided by a vote 
among 28 people and 72 million people or thereabouts that belong to 
the Farm Bureau did not know anything about it. 

Mr. Acnrew. A good part of them did not. 

Mr. Anernerny. Is it not fair to say that none of them knew any- 
thing about it except that board that was sitting in Chicago when 
it was adopted? They could not have known anything about it 
because it did not exist until the board adopted it. 

Mr. Acnew. As president of a State Farm Bureau I am fairly well 

formed. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Were you out there ? 

Mr. Agnew. I was not there and I did not know about it until 
subseqi 1e] itly. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is what I meant. 
Mr. GaTuinas. Y ou were not there as president of the South Caro- 
lina Farm Bureau 


Mr. AGNEW . as invited to the meeting but I did not go and if 
I may explai I ale saan the purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
eu { matter, and the American Farm Bureau had an established 
policy from 1949 up to that date, onA I had no idea that they would 
change it so in lieu of going I simply sent a telegram confirming our 


support ot: the established position of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. McMixtan. I believe you attended a meeting in Memphis in 

49? Weren't you present at that meeting # 

Mr. Acnew. I attended all of them in 1949, Mr. McMillan, and, 
Charleston, Birmingham. Memphis, Washington, re peatedly. 

Mr. Atrerr. The only thing: I would just like to know, when we 
vet these communications, there is a statement in the American Farm 
Bureau on paper that Lalong with certain other members voted against 
the farmers when we voted on the agricultural conservation appro- 
priation altho igh every Farm Bureau member that I heard from in 
my district asked me to vote. So I would Jike to know just how this 
policy comes tous. That has not come from the Farm Bureau members 
in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Acnew. I think this instance may be entirely illustrative. Us- 
ually the American Farm Bi vreau polici 1es are confirmed by the South 
Carolina Farm Bureau Federation because we helped to make them, 
but in certain instances, such as the one you mentioned, and in this, 
we were not in agreement. and we reserved the right, and it is volun- 

rily extended by the American Farm Bureau Federation, that we 
may deviate from their established policy and show them the courtesy 
of notifying them previously that we are so doing in order that their 
representatives will not quote erroneously to you that they represent 
certain States that do not agree. 

In this instance, at a belt-wide Farm Bureau cotton meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on February 10, 1953, by action of its board of 
directors late in March, 1953, and at a belt-wide Farm Bureau meet- 
ing in Fort Worth, Tex., early in April, 1953, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation clearly indicated support of the 5-year base period 
for use in determination of allocations of the national cotton allot- 
ment to States. 

This was in conformity to provisions of present law as amended in 
1949 upon recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
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tion. The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation supported the 
position of the American Farm Bureau Federation on this point 
since 1949. 

At the American Farm Bureau Federation cotton meeting in Chi- 
cago, June 27-28, 1953, AF BF representatives from most cotton States 
still magnate this point. The AFBI statement of July 1, 1953, 
made to both Senate and House Agriculture conimiuttees by Mr. Frank 
Woolley still purportedly supports this point—}-year history base pe- 
riod—namely, 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952—as incorporated in 
present law andas interpre ‘ted by the Solicitor. 

Immediate ly after the ( ‘hie: ago cotton meeting, the AF BF board 
of directors took action which etfective ly circumvented this point by 
making recommendations included in Mr. Woolley’s statement and 
apparently designed to completely accede to the request of western 
oTOWwers., 

Under the assumption that 1954 allotments to States be reduced by 
no more than 25 percent of 1952 plantings, and as recommended by 
vestern growers, the minimum allotments to the 4 States of Arizona. 
New Mexico, California, and Texas, as compared to American Farm 
Bureau Federation recommendations, were as follows: 


The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation does not now support 
the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation on this point. 
We hold to our established position that provisions of present law, 
as generally agreed upon from 1949 till recently, are adequate and fair 
with respect to allocations to States. and that the provisions contain ed 
therein do properly reflect trends and shifts. 

Evidence of this fact is plain when 1950 allotments to these four 
States totalled 41.7 percent of the national allotment of 21,555,000 
acres and the 1954 allotments, if made according to provisions of 
present law, would give them 47 percent of the national allotment. 
They want 52 percent, and Am«e rican Farm Bureau Federation recom 
mendations would give them 50 percent of the proposed 1954 national 
allotment. 

Therefore, the South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation does not 
accede to the request of the American Farm Bureau Federation that 
we urge members of our South Carolina delegation in Congress to 
suppert the AF BF recommendations. 

We agree with AFBF that the present cotton situation could and 
should have been recognized in October 1952 and that cotton growers 
should have had an opportunity to vote on quotas for 1953. We also 
agree that the required reduction, under provisions of present law, 
may be drastic and that it is not the fault of cotton producers so much 
as it is the fault of the Department of Agriculture action in 1952. 
We do not agree that it is now imperative to change the law with 
respect to dividing the 1954 national cotton allotment between States, 

Perhaps the key to American Farm Bureau Federation action is 
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contained in the following sentence quoted from Mr. Woolley’s state 
ment of July 1, 1953: 


I the nequities betwee State ilso involves the matter of protecting 
producers of othe crops against excessive shift of “diverted acres” into pro- 
ductis of their crops, some of hich have no price support protection. 


This appears to be the basic reason for a majority of AF BF board 


members being willing to @ive western growers more 1954 cotton 
acreage 1n ¢ rder to preve nt additional plantings of competitive crops. 
The only real substance of the testimony given by western growers 
to t} e effect th it their economy would be W recked by SO drastic 
reduction in 1954 acreage as provided by present law. 
That ma” be so; but it is their own fault. The law was on the 
statute books when they made the rapid expansion in 1951, 1952, and 
a 


1953. They made the expansion for 2 major reasons and 1 of obvious 
pretense. The 2 major reasons were: (1) for profit, and (2) to build 
cotton acreage history. The pretense was to comply with Depart 
ment of Agriculture request for increased cotton production. They 
did not comply with the request of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
a reduction of 18 percent in plantings in 1953. 

We are quite willing to make any reduction required to as low as 
es national allotment in 1954 provided allocations to 
States are made accord ne to tine provisions of pre sent law. 

We also support th: positio of AFBF with respect to the need 
for minor amendments to provide for a more equitable distribution 
of allotted acres within States and counties. Due to such inequities, 


we in South Carolina were al le to plant only 875.01 0 acres of our 


A) milliol acr 


1950 allotment of 1,083,000 acres. 

Due to increased plantings in Western States, 1955 allotments, if 
quotas are in effect. will substantially be above the 1954 percentage of 
the 1954 allotment to these States under present law. 

Growers of the Southeast also have economic troubles. They are 
in no bette | hift to some other profitable crop than are 
‘rs of the Southwest. In South Carolina in 1950, there were 
cotton allotments: 39.145 of them were for 5 acres or less. Of 
the 51,666 remain ng allotments for more than 5 acres, o1 ly 845 of 
them were for more than 99 acres. It is evident, therefore, that in- 
finitely more people are involved than on southwestern cotton farms— 
if people mean anything. 

\I i\ ] interpolate the average cotton allotment in South Carolina 
in 1950 was obviously around 10 acres. There was a little less than 10 
acres There were only 875.000 planted but 1.083.000 allotted to 
90.811 farmers. 

The American Farm Bureau statement relates to difficulty within 
the State of Texas with regard to shifts or trends within the State. 
Wi h ive a comparable cond tion 1 South Carolina not so recognized, 
Due to industrialization and resultant loss of farm labor in the Pied- 
mont section of the State, cotton production has declined as much as 


OSITION TO SI 
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10 percent In some counties. 

In the Coastal Plains area, not so industrialized, production has 
increased about as much. If Texas needs additional acreage to com- 
pensate for this condition, so does South Carolina. Yet, under AFBF 
recommendations, South Carolina would be penalized 2Y%.000 acres 


1 } 


to he p Texas get 167.000 aeres. Despite aT better balanes cl system of 
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farming in South Carolina, almost half the total farm income is still 
cotton. Cotton acreage is important to South Carolina, and to the 
Southeast. 

What the American Farm Bureau Federation and western growers 
seem to overlook is tha when one State gets more than present law 
provides for its 1954 cotton allotment some other State loses that 
acreage, or part of it. 

Some western growers have reportedly threatened to initiate a 
campaign to defeat quotas in the 1953 referendum unless they get 
what they want. Such referendums are conducted for the purpose 
of having farmers express their desires or preferences. 

South Carolina farmers would also vote. Referendums are ay ital 
part of adjustment program provisions. With quotas defeated in 
1953 for the 1954 crop, the planting of 100 acres of cotton with provi 
sion for 50 percent support price would promise Jess gross return 
under existing conditions than would the planting of 60 acres with 
provision for continued 90 percent support price. The choice, it 
seems to us, would be easy to make, without thought of the years to 
follow 1954. 

We believe that if AF BF recommendations are accepted and en 
acted into law the proposed national reserve of | percent would also 
be used largely to benefit western growers for the same reasons that 
recommendations are made to change the present law for allocations 
of the national allotment to States. If that be so, then Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California growers would get about 51 percent 
of the 1954 national allotment. This would, in effect, be equivalent 
to taking about 880,000 acres from the Southeast and oly ing it to the 
Southwest 

We are insisting that members of our South Carolina delegation in 
Congress refuse to support American Farm Bureau Federation ree 
ommendations to change, or to circumvent, the present law with re 
spect to making allocations of the 1954 national cotton allotment to 
States. 

Nothing has happened in cotton production that was not expected 
to happen. The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and the Congress expected production 
to rapidly increase in the West. 

The present law was enacted with this problem of future allocations 
to States in mind, and due allowances were made. There is nothing 
really new in the picture, nothing to be alarmed about, and no reason 
for hasty or drastic change in the law on this point. 

The facts indicate that no change as to State allocation provisions 
is justified. 

The table submitted in conelusion is to show the percentage of 1954 
national cotton allotment to go to each State under present law with 
a 2214 million acre national allotment as compared with the actual 
allotments that went to the respective States in 1950. 

May I call your attention to the fact that the Arizona allotment 
under those conditions for 1954, the present law, would be 148.6 per 
cent of the 1950 allotment, California 138.2 percent of the 1950 allot- 
ment, New Mexico 120.4 percent, and the great State of Texas 116.2 
percent, which is concrete evidence of the fact that this law did recog 
nize and did provide the trend and shifts. 
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Mr. Anernetny. That is the point that I was trying to make a 
moment ago, and as conclusive proof of it, as the gentleman has stated, 


that the present la es actually recognize trends and reflects it 
\ r ents are made. 
M AG» I | ioht. Mav I add that the trouble comes in 
the tter of distribut on of allotment W thin the States. 
Mr. Cooley’s bill was for a temporary thing for 1950 only. Mr. 
Abernethy’s proposal is to be a permanent part of the law if enacted, 


| would obviate the condition that we found ourselves in in South 
Carolina in 1950 and being able to plant only 92.1 percent of the 


1,081,100 acres allotment. 


TI rease from THD0000 to SYO.UUU acres allotted to protect us 
1954 is an inerease over 1950 allotment of 1.280.000 acres, and that 
a sufficient increase to take care of their expanding area of produc- 


tion in one particular part of the State if the law is changed so that 


they can get those acres there where they want to put them and where 
t] need to alleviate their condition. 


t 
So. what I would like to ré ommend, if you please, is that you 
he provisions with 
respect to the allocation of acreage to States and concentrate on recti- 


hat we find in the present law that prevents an 


fvingeg the condition t 
I 


don a further consideration of changing t 


equ table distribution within the State. 

Mr. Atnert. Mr. Agnew, you have convinced me. JI am willing. 

Mr. AGNEW. Thank you for mM iking if less diffieult. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Agnew, these figures that vou used here—we are 
gettil oso many different firure s in here— were these figures that you 
use taken from that report that the American Farm Bureau sent out 
in Mr. Woolley’s statement or no 

Mr. AcNew. No, sir. These figures with re spect to the allotments 
for 1950, and to the proposed allotments for 1954, are Department 
of Agriculture figures, and this percentage caleulation is my own. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, was 1954 the latest BAE figures they 
have now 
Mr. AcNew. No, sir: BAF does not have any figures for 1954. 

The ] department made the calculation. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about the figures that the BAE put out in 

St Vears from which this allotment was taken. 

This was a change made in these figures after Mr. Woolley’s state- 

ment came out and he gave us a revised statement of those figures. 
lamti Ving to get the source of these ficures. 

Mr. Agnew. I do not believe a change in the BAE figures would 
change this because the 1950 allotment figures have been history for 


4 


} 


Seve ral vears, 

Mr. Jonrs. How about the 1954 figures. though ? 

Mr. Agnew. 1954 in any case is a projection. 

Mr. Jones. From the 2214 million? 

Mr. Acnew. From the 2214 million acre national allotment. under 
prov isions of present law. 

Mr. Jones. Would vou still be in favor of the provision in Mr. 
Abernethy’s bill giving discretion to the county committees for 
making the allocation in the use of the reserve there? 

Mr. Acnew. Very definitely. It would be absolutely necessary to 
have some reasonable State reserve in order for the shifts in trends to 
be compensated for within the States and within the counties. 
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Mr. Jones. And you think that your people in South Carolina would 
support Mr. Abernethy’s bill 

Mr. AGNew. Yes, sir: we do. One ot! ioe nt I would like tom ike, 
if | May: That the State of South Carolina has volunt irily already 
made an adjustment of from about two and a half million acres of 
cotton 1n developing a balanced farm program and in the proce 
my lifetime experience as acotton farner in South Carolina, I have 
seen the State average production go from 2.10 pounds per acre not 
too many year's ago to above 375 pounds per acre. 

We are doing a job, and we desperately need, now, _— we have 
voluntarily cut “down to, but we are entirely amenable, we are willing, 
we want to stand to this agreement that we entered into in 1949, that 
the 5 years’ history base shoul 1 be reflected in trends and shifts, and 
as we lose it under that plan we are perfectly willing to lost it, but we 
are not willing to lose it any faster than that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Of course, you realize that the theory of this wes 
tern legislation is that the man who has cut down his acreage must 
contribute some more of it to the man who has increas d his, and that 
last man is the one who put the surplus on us. 

Mr. Agnew. That is right, and Mr. Abernethy, we have heard 
eat deal about something like 40 percent reduction from 1952 


gr 
lentines. 

We have heard that emphasized over and over again, but nobody 
has emphasized the point up to this time that some 148, 138, 120, and 
115 percent of the 1950 allotment would be the 1954 allotment to these 
same States under the present law without ch inge. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McIntire has a question. ; 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Agnew, if we could just think for a moment of 
—— which does not particularly apply to the ci tton, but t 
ing of the farm program as a whole, and following the tho oht that 
we are moving into quotas on more and more of these commodities 

The question comes to mind in reference to testimony of Mr. 
Woolley, is it your thought that moving this icreage out of quota crops 
is any threat to those of us who have to farm without price supports? 

Mr. Agnew. Yes, sir, and a threat to those who have ta do it too. 

Mr. McIntire. But those fellows who have to do it find themselves 
with a pretty stable item at least in one phase of their operation, but 
those of us outside of any price-support programs at all do not have 
even that to cling to. 

Do you think that it is equitable, thinking in ter if all American 
farmers having equal rights—do you think it is equitable that a pro 
ducer of a basic commodity should be subsidized at a level which 
perhaps gives him the major part of the cost of production in that 
specific commodity, should turn those acre available, hy virtue of 
quotas, over to the production of a crop that is competitive to a man 
that does not have that much to cling to? 

Mr. Aanew. I do not think that the producers of these hasic com- 
modities should be subsidized at what is commonly called a hieh-level 
support price, except that thev be entirelv willing to make the needed 
adjustment in production to meet demand and to prevent heavy in- 
vestment of public funds in their surplus commodities. 

Mr. McIntire. But the point I am raising is entirely outside of 
that. The point I am raising is that there are some producers of basic 
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commodities in this country in which their farm e oOnomy Is centered 
mound the production of bash COMMNOUaILIeS. 

ihere are others who do not produce nn ic conimodities, and as We 
move to a restricted acreage of basic commodities, these acres that 
are avallable move into the proauct on of goods against farmers who 


f ot participating in ahy program because the law does not permit 


Do vou th ! k tis equit ible 1 if those acres be permitted to move 


» 4 petition with the man Who must depel dl on ho support ve- 
I | il] 2 
Mh \anew. That would involve the matter of the use of diverted 
icrenge. That is specifically what you are talking about: is it not? 
Mr. McIntire. It gets to that point but I am first interested in your 
( ! to the eq uty of the situation. . 
Mir. AGNew. I admit that you have a point, but if vou 2o into the 
ot restricting the use ¢ f cli erted acres we Ww uld soon find 
ourselves in a completely rigid and controlled economy with every 
Cc) necifier is to what { hould or si ould not be planted mn, and 
[ do not nt that any more than you do 


Mr. McIntire. No, but I do not want the production of subsidized 


1 1 4 ] } 4 1 
Y)] ers threnatenine the economy of those who do not have the 


re of it: do you é 


Mr. Aunew. Well, broadly. I would say no, but now 

alloy t through and come down to the point of actually restricting 

the use of diverted acres, I am afraid we might not agree on that. 
Mr. McIntire. I did not expect vou would agree. I was interested 


if vou want to 


\ 
The CrratmmMan. Are there anv further questions? Tf not we thank 


1 very much, Mr. Agnew, for your appearance before the com- 
Tres ma f r the informatio which vou have riven us. 


I li oiven 
tte o . , 
Mr. Aanrw. Thank vou. Mr. Chairman. for vour courtesies. 
Che document above referred to is as follows:) 
Pp tage of 1950 allotment that each State would reecive age 1954 allotment 


/ 
5 million acre national allotment 
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Che Cuairman. The next witness is Mr. Jolin Baker, representing 
the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I have « njyoyed hearmg all of the pre- 
vious withesses, For the record | am John A. Baker, assistant to the 
president, National Farmers Union. I was greatly impressed the 

atement made before the committee by C ongressman \W hitten this 
morning. He met a oreat many top level considerations in his state- 
ment to the conunittee. Listenn Yy to the withesses f am persuaded 
LO say CWO things before I start Hiy prepared statement: One, that 
| felt quite at home and sometimes nostalgic for mv childhood and 
i] [ revert some what to a southern accent that I learned in Arkan is 
when I wasa boy, Mr. Gaathings, | hope the committee will bear with 
nie, Seco dly, 1 have the feelin ov that we need to back off a minute 
ifter all of the testimony that we have heard today and ak at this 
cotton-acreage allotment and marketing-quota legislation with maybe 
a broader view. Most of you remember in the dark moments imme 


diately following Pear] Harbor. a former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude W main said: “Food will win the war and write the perce.” 
He meant food and fiber. Right at that period in a succession of 
naval battles mn the far Pacific, the Japanese Na aut top wal strength 
had nearly swept us from the western sea. A victorious German 
mechanized oo Was sitting athwart most of Europe. Even in those 
dark aays Claude Wic ‘kard had the foresight and the courage to see 
the important role that food and fiber would } In Winning the war 
and, even more significantly, more than 10 yea il vo he saw the prob- 
lems that we were golng to be running mtoe no th the eed and the 
important part that food and fiber should play in this very diflieult 


process we are going through of trying to write a permanent and 
table peace. 

We are still try Ing to write a peace and we ti}] l eed to use an abun 
dant United States proauction of food and fiber as a very lmportant 
part f successfully earrving out that job of writing the peace It can 
till play a very important part if we have the intelligence and the 
courage to adopt the policies and the programs it takes to energize 
our abundant farm production in the interests of world peace and 
nthe interests of United States fo relg rl pe shiey. 

AsIs , that is not a e of my prepared statement that I wanted 
oO prese nt on these bills here today. but T believe it sets our sights on 
tiie problem that we are actually dealing VW th better than specifie 
detailed testimony on the individual provisions of some of these bills. 
Representing National Farmers Union I appear in opposition to H.R. 
5655 and duplicate bills which would reduce to only 3 vears, including 
the immediately preceding vear, the period of time to be used in the 
ealenlation of cotton-acreage allotments to be apportioned to the 
everal States, which arbitrarily limits the acreage reduction required 
for certain States, and which authorizes the organization of super 


t 


minty or district administrative units in the cotton program. 
We assume that the objectives of these hills are twofold: (1) To 
? aintain an adequate safety reserve of United States produced cotton 
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to eliminate the risk of again our time, having to resort to the 
drast stopgap measure of establishing export restrictions; and (2) 
ol e shock, upon cotton-producing farm families and upon 

e cottor dustry and regional eonomies built around them, of very 
ton-acreage cuts within a single vear. 

We are in full accord with the objectives I have just st: ety sut 
we cannot agree that their attainment would be promoted by enact- 
ment of H. R 9659 and compani lon bills, In our opinion, en pro 
visions of existing legislation are prefer: ab le to proposals that tie the 
determination and allotment of cotton acreages to a single year or to 


rt 3-year base period. We believe there are other more td 

and more nearly equitable ways by which needed changes in cotton 

acreage allotment and marketing quota legislation can be made. 
Briefly, we recommend the following amendments to existing legis- 


(1) The establishment of a minimum national cotton acreage allot- 
ment of not less than 23 million acres for the 1954 crop 

oe Seovision of authority tocounty PMA farmer committees to set 
aside the use of the cropl: ind factor for allocating the county cotton 
ete to individual farms and to substitute therefor the record 
of cotton planted on the different farms. 

Mr. Garuincs. Do I take it that you favor either the history or the 
cropland approach 4 

Mr. Baker. If the authority is in the county committee to make 
the determination: yes, sir. 

(3) Provision of authority to Sti ite and county PMA farmer com- 
mittees to use “reserved acreages” to add to the allocation of counties 
ind individual farms when required to correct inequities, relieve hard- 
hips, and prevent the necessity for any farm-operating family to have 


i 1 


an allotment less than a 5-acre minimum. 

(4) Provision that the unused allotment of any farm can not be 
reallocated to any other farm except to correct inequit ies, relieve hard- 

ips or to prevent the reduction of small allotments to less than the 
b-acre mindwnun 

The situation with respect to cotton, we are convinced, is similar to 
the wheat situation Mr. Patton discussed with this committee several 
weeks ago. As Mr. Patton said then, we do not believe that the Nation 
at this time should take deliberate action to reduce the existing safety 
reserve of storable farm commodities and storable products of perish- 
able farm commodities. On the contrary, we should maintain at least 
an acreage that, with normal yields, will maintain a supply level 
adequate to our needs and our national safety in this period when we 
hope to overcome rampant immper jalistic communism. 

Extremely careful and detailed studies made for the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee several years ago, as well as a similar independent 
study made by the agricultural committee of the National Planning 
Association indicated that a normal reserve of 414 to 5 million bales of 
cotton would be required to offset year-to-year yield variations that 
occur on the average once each 10 years. With continued growth of 
United States and world population since that time, these studies 
would indicate the desir ibili ty of maint: ning now a cotton carryover 

least 5 million b: sles under normal peacetime conditions. 

Lut these are not normal peacetime years. We know not at what 
time there may come extraordinary demands upon United States 
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cotton as occurred in the fall and winter of 1950. We know not at 
what time it may be ange migeage for the Nation, due to some cold war or 
other emergency. to be a position, becnuse of a comfortable cotton 
carryover, to utilize bad ordinarily used for cotton for some special 
iew crop or for ni reased produ ( ‘tion of some con ymodi IC} alre dy In 
production. We were lucky, for example, to have the more than 12 
million bale carryover of cotton during the closing vears of World 
War II which allowed some cotton land to be used for the so-called 
War Crops. 

On August 1, 1950, the United States had a cotton carryover of 6.7 
million bales. Within 1 year, and in spite of export restrictions on 
United states cotton, the car ryover dropped 1 2.3 million bales. A 
couple of poor cotton crops at that juncture of iy tory could have been 
disastrous. 

On August 1 of this year, the carryover is expected to be about 5.2 
million bales, somewhat less than a comfortable safety reserve in this 
troubled world. The cotton acreage estimates this week indicate 
up proximately 24.7 million acres of cotton in cultivation on July 1. 
With approximate ly 1.5 million of those cotton acres in drought re- 
gions where the cotton has not even come up vet, a total cotton produc- 
tion in 1953 of as high as 13 million bales or as low as 11 million bales 
may be indicated, 

Mr. Garuines. You stated 114 million acres are not even up out of 
the ground as of July 1% 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. Garuines. I just want to say that in 1 area in my district, 
6,600 acres were planted in cotton, 2,200 acres have come up only. 
That land is laying there in the hope that a rain would come along and 
bring the cotton up, in the hope that we might have a late frost and 
have at least a little piece ofa crop. That is the type of situation that 
s going to wreck the community or wreck the county. 

Mr. Baker. And you never know for sure whether you are going to 
get a real stand or just a scattered bunch of stalks when it does rain, 
Congressman, on those acres where it has not broken the ground yet, 

Mr. Garuines. In some instances they have planted 2 or 3 times. 

Mr. Baxer. Taking the high figure and substracting 12.5 to 13 
million bales for expected 1955-54 domestic consumption and exports, 
you would, at the most, add not more than 1% million bales to the carry- 
over—a figure for August 1, 1954, of 5.7 million bales. Such a carry- 
over supply would be no more than enough for a comfortable safety 
reserve. 

These figures indicate that we should maintain in 1954 a cotton 
acreage that will at least insure an August 1, 1955, supply of cotton 
equal to that of August 1, 1954. As well as we can see the future now, 
that would mean planning for a total production in the 1954 crop 
year of approximately 12 million bales = 2 million es more than 
woul Llikely be produced if the minimum marketin g quot L.of 10 million 

nadon casei taatation were allowed to go into effe« 

With an average year, an acreage allotment of 93, million acres 
would result in a production of approximately 1114 or 1214 million 
bales, a production that would keep the August 1, 1955, carryover at 
about the 1954 level of safety. We favor a limitation upon the magni- 
tude of required cuts in cotton acreage also, because it would avoid the 

85548—53——16 
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many difficult problems of farm planning and family adjustments 


it would be involved in a too drastic adjustment in the agricultural 


. ] ry 1] . . > 
economy of the cottol produ ne areas. The sSmaiier acreage reduc- 
tion that would be required by a 25-million-acre minimum, as com- 

7 ‘ “a3 “11 
ed with a 17-million-, 19-million-, or even a 2l-million-acre mini 


ll contribute to a more stable agriculture. Parenthetically, it 


} } ] ] + ‘ 
nould be pointed out that 1t was a Y1-million-acre allotment plus 


extra to. naras p cases ttriut pre ecled the cotton scare ty 1h 1950, 
That seareity of United States cotton led to OltOn eXport allocations 
nd complete disruption of world cotton markets. The low allot- 
thereby, cont! buted to the recent arop 1 { nited States cotton 
Kpol ~ Le Luse i that shor ve ol United States cotton voing to 
the world markets other producers of cotton in other countries in 
ed thell ereages of cotton and are now selling in part of the 

rket where we formerly old OF ted. States cotton, 
In most areas of the Cotton Belt, cotton has become the integral 
it of a long rm rotation in a diversified farming pattern. Cotton 
(I el hn these areas are In the miast ¢ fa broad effort to ¢ Xpand 


( ze Of Tarming units to proy de a more nearly adequate basis of 
mily income; they are diversifying their enterprises; and are at 

voluntarily to adjust total cotton production into a more 
‘ mable balance with probable effective world demand. These 


Wl family farmers have made vast strides upward: it would be most 


eatt stimetot ke action drastically ulting the cotton income 

ipon which these families are dependent for financing further 

trides toward more stable and more nearly adequate farming 
matter 

It will elpful to realize if wea t ng ab 1 hen we use 

ords “cotton producers.’ There are quite different situations 


ler which cotton is produced in the different areas. The one- 

cotton farmers in Arkansas, Mississippi, and the other south- 
tern States, still do not have anything near what might be called 
ad quate Tam ly income: they do not have farming units large 


ough or prod tive enough to earl an mcome any where near 
equaling that of average city people. Sut they are making vast 
trick n the correct direction We need to give them some help 


th respect to credit. We need to expand the Farmers’ Home Ad 


I nistration program. 
In addition. however, we cannot and should not hit them in the 
forehead with a poleaxe by cutting their cotton acreages right out 
under them right in midflight, so to speak, in their efforts to 
move toward a sounder farming system for themselves. Even a small 
Create allotment has a very oreat Ion ficance in cash mcome to 
those struggling families on inadequate farms. That cotton money 


iakes a major contribution to the farmer’s ability to continue to grow 
nto a better farming pattern. 
rom an ethical and human standpoint. the people involved in 


© in referendums and absorbing the impact of acreage cuts must 
counted in, if their cooperation is required as a basis for making 
ess of the cotton progran They are thinking, reasoning, feel 
e, human beings. We must give greater emphasis to farm families 


to bookkeeping entries of what you might call industrial agricul- 


ile} terprises factories 11) the fields. We eannot vo wrong on 
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matters of this kind, gentlemen, when we favor the family farm, even 
When some are inadequate, over the industrial type operation, 

I do not wish to belabor this point, Mr. Chairman. However, it 
should be pointed out that in the seales of just ce the living expenses 
of large numbers of working family farmers with small acreages 
should weigh heavier than the profits of a few large industrial type 
agricultural enterprisers who grow cotton on ¢ xtremely large acreages 
with machines and imported migratory labor. 

According to the figures that were put into the record this morning 
there are less than 26,000 cotton-producing units in California, less 
than 8.500 in Arizona, about 10.000 to 12.000 in New Mexico, and less 
than 18,000 in Florida. In Arkansas, alone. there are 147.000 cotton 
prod CIng familie s, more than three times as many as in all the States 
| have mentioned combined, My point is, let us not forget the human 
families involved when we start revising this legislation. 


Jecause of the Importance of his cotton check to the operator of a 
small cotton farm who is trying with his family’s labor and with 


better planning to approach a better system of farming, we strongly 
urge that each family who has been produ Ing cotton hot he reduced 
to an acreage less than a@ o-acre minimum. | might Say that is the 
existing law. No one is reduced below a 5-acre minimum in the exist 
ing law. I understand also from hearing statements before this com 
mittee and before the Senate committee that the sponsors of the bill 
under consideration have withdrawn their support of the 3-year pro 
vision ot those bills—3 year base period provision. ‘| herefore. the 
hext tWo pal iwraphs of my prepared statement might not be entirely 
necessary. We point out various reasons here, Mr. Chairman, why we 
do not favor the 3-year base period and particularly very serious oper- 
ating administrative reasons for not using the immediately preceding 
crop year. 

The bill before you provides for the use of the 3 years immediately 
preceding the calendar year for which quotas are pro laimed as the 
basis for apportioning the national acreage allotment of cotton. We 
have several objections to this provision. It would be very difficult 
and costly, if not impossible, to make use of the immediately preced- 
ing calendar year in the calculations. For example, the 1953 acreage 
is not fullv known in sufficient time so that these figures could be used 
in making the necessary calculations prior to the required announce- 
ment date of October 1, 1953, for 1954 cotton quot is and allotments 
The same situation would be true in each succeeding vear. 

Moreover, in our judgment, 3 vears record of historical plantings 
are entirely too short a pel iod on which to obtain reliable stable figures 
tor purposes ot allocating cotton acreage allotments on the basis of 
production trends. A bad drought, flood, late frost, or insect in 
festation in a particular State or district in a single year could have a 
most unfortunate distorting effect upon the allocation of acreages. 
My own State of Arkansas, for example, has experienced cotton crop 
faih res in laa 

If a longer period is used as a basis these accidental factors have a 


oe areas over each of the last 3 years. 

way of balancing out which cannot happen if the period chosen is 
too short. A | nger base period will establish a trend that will be 
trustworthy. We see no need to change the 5 veal formula in present 
law. Nor do we see need for changing the formula for distributing 
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State renge to counties. While we favor the use of history of 
cotton productions as a basis for distributing county allotments to 
\ barns, Wwe do not Oppose Keeping the cropland fact r in 
the if the local PMA committee is given authority to use the 
ton base ucre it t 1e\ think 1t would work better mn their county. 
Hi wever, There are many rea n the cotton producing regions where 
roplanad factor does not in oul opinion provide as oTreat a deoree 
of equity | justice as would the use of a simple history of the cotton 
lanting We feel that the cow L\ PMA farmer committee elected 
{ farmers of that county are 1n % position to choose between 
» | o wavs of alloc ating the county illotment to individual farms 


we support Thi proposal to amend eXistihng legislation to author 

ize that decision. 
Mr. ( airman, | respectfully urge that your committee not make 
t favorable report on H. R. 5655. We do hope . however, that it will 
be possible, at an early date, to enact legislation that will at least set 


a minimum cotton acreage allotment of 23 million acres. 


We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to be heard on 
t] matter. We stand ready to work with the committee in every 
possible way to the end that mutually satisfactory legislation govern- 


g cotton acreage allotments and marketing quotas can be enacted. 
Mr. ALBERT. You have read Mr. Abernethy’s bill, have you not ¢ 
Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arpsertr. That foes to 2214 million and does provide for work 
¢ out local reserves. Substanti: ally does that not comply with what 
Vi i have stated ? 

Mr. Baxer. Substantially it does but if I understand his bill cor- 
rectly the Secretary of Agriculture would have to pass on each of 
the decisions made by the county committees. I think perhaps just 
referring it to the State committees would be all that was necessary 
on that procedure. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The administrative regulation. 

Mr. Baxer. His bill was written before the most recent cotton 

acreage report. ‘The 2214 million acres referred to the figures as we 

thought they might be prior to that time. If his prediction was kind 

if like ours, he was shocked that it looked like there was going to be 
little cotton produced this year, so he might be willing to come up 


17 
i 


to our 23 million acres rather than our accepting his 2214 million. 
Mr. Anerneruy. Since the report last week I do not think you 
recommendation is bad. I really do not. I think probably it’ is 
sound but [am a little bit afraid that we will be charged with being 
cotton hogs and unwilling to go along with a program that the “super- 
duper” experts, shall I say, think that we ought to have in order to 
keep our prod iction in line. I would much rather take a chance of 
underproducing i little bit next vear than take a chance of just break- 
ine even, of el ng exactly what we need or what we will need 


and for export. Iam not quarreling with your general recommenda- 
| [ think there is a good argument for it in view of the 


report of last week, but Iam just a little bit afraid to go that far. 

Mr. Baker. I would hope that a long that line there are about 25 
different proposals for different ways to use abundant United States 
farm production in connection with foreign policy, in one way or 
another, in conducting more intelligently possibly than we have in 
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the past our share of the free-world cold-war struggle against the 
expansion of Communist imperialism. There are all of those 25 
clifferent proposals, from senator Mundt’s bill on throug 1 to Senator 
McClellan’s amendment that was tacked on the Mutual Security Act, 
and President Eisenhower's request for authority to oceasionally 
when need arises continue to do other things, like wheat for Pakistan 
and the wheat we sent to India and the drought relief we sent to Yugo 
slavia. I have a considerable hope and I honestly feel that we will 
as a nation, within the year, work out some way of using abundant 
oan States farm production for constructive foreign policy pur- 


poses. With that hope, and in a way prediction, I would not be at 
all sara about having 500.000 bales of cotton more than as, using 
C Ohgressinal Abernethy’s words, some higher level specialist thought 
we needed. 
We had, what was it, twelve-million-seven-hundred-thousand-some- 


odd bales of cotton < one time, and I do not remember that we burned 
up any of it or painted any of it blue, either. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In fact the Government made a profit on it. 

Mr. Baxrr. Made a profit on it. So I would not worry too much 
about an extra 21 > million bales of cotton. It does not even cost very 
much to store. It lasts pretty food. 

The CHarrMan, Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the gentle- 
man’s statement indicates that he has put considerable time and effort 
on this subject and I want to congratulate him. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. The committee is very grateful to you for this 
contribution to our information on the subject and we appreciate 
your coming here. 

Mr. Baxer. I might add one prefectly obvious thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. There is less of a competitive grabbing match when you have 
got 23 million acres to pass around than when you ae got only 21%. 

The Cratmman. The committee appreciates that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is something to that all rioht. 

The CratrmMan. The next witness will be a colleague, a former 
member of this committee, the Honorable Victor Wickersham of the 
State of Oklahoma. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Wickersuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from the Farmers Union who has just testified. I 
think he made a very worthwhile statement to you. 

I am an associate member of the Farm Bureau myself and have 
been for a number of years and also a member of the Farmers Union. 

I do not consider myself a farmer although I have farmed for 18 
years and am one of the chi urman’s constituents, having farmed 
years in his own congressional district in Kansas—Mr. Hope’s district 

I do wish to call your attention to the fact that it looks like the 
drought cycles are coming back for not just a 1- or 2- or 3-year drought 
but a 7-year drought like we have previously experienced in Oklahoma. 

In our particular area we are not only faced with the cotton prob- 
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lem and the cattle problem but also the grain problem. I happen to 
represent a belt which, in the northern part of my district, does not 
erow any cotton at all. It grows wheat and grain sorghums. The 
souther) portion of 1 \ district does not OTOW as much wheat but it 


LTOWS Lots OT cotton. 

The central portion crows Wheat and cotton. In that belt we need 
some type of a ndment to the law and a change in the rule so that we 
Cal Vap al the county level the allotments on basic commodities lke 
otton and wheat particularly due to the seasonal changes. 

Sometimes wheat is hailed out and sometimes cotton is hailed out 

We ih plant heat one time and cotton the other. We have green 
bugs in the wheat and we have grasshoppers; also the boll weevils, and 
holly orms that adversely affect cotton. 

Due to the seasonal changes where we ordinarily have 27 inches 
of} fall a year we are faced witl the prol lem of having to alter 


i our crops through necessity. 


| ere ought to be yne method worked out whereby we could have 


exchange of allotments through the county committees which in my 
opti on ought to he permitted tO | ive more jurisdiction and more 
decisio s of their own anyway. 

{nother point T should lke to make is that our yield will be con 
sirdera oO: or, he yield pet icre, than it has bee ! the past. 

(nother point, in my opinion, the BAE should not include this 
acreage in its estimate of total production that Mr. Gathings men 
tioned that has been planted and is not up and will not likely come up, 
wid m y instal the frost will get it 


We have a lot of that acreage in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Poagr. Did you say you would include that acreage ? 

Mir. WickersyHam. I would not include it because it is too late. 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean that the man out there who has planted 
a crop thi year - 

Mr. Wickersuam. And the crop is not up. 

Mr. Poage. Or even who has not planted because it has not rained 
do you mean that he should not be considered a cotton farmer next 
year and should not be given credit for having planted that ? 

Mr. WickersHaMm. From the standpoint of credit, yes; I want to 
get to that in a minute, but IT mean from the st midpoint of the BAE 
figures of approximate 4 ield for the future it should not be considered 
as a probable vield. 

For the purpose that vou are mentioning, that is for an individual 
average credit, ves, it should be credited, to the individual farm, 
county, and State, as having been planted, but it should not be con 
sidered in advance by BAE, as yielding so many bales to the acre. 

I do think the man is entitled to his acreage allotment and as a 
matter of fact there ought to bea provision eranting authority to the 
county committee and the State commitee to make an adjusment of 
these acreages. 

[ know that some of you might say that Oklahoma has not used 
all of its acreage. That is true. Mr. Albert and I both know that 
although some man may have the acreage allotments he cannot use 
them badly and there ought to be some way of adjusting in view of 
the fact our soil is particularly adapted to diversification and Okla- 
homa was the first area to begin to diversify way back there and re 
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duce plantings of cotton and wheat and they were caught in the 
diversified period where they had already reduced their acreage in 
the very beginning. 

Another factor that has faced us—and I think it is due to the lack 
of sufficient cotton being grown is that we have been short of pro- 
tein. We have lost in my area of Oklahoma at least SO percent of 
the cattle. Farmers and ranchers have id to sell out. A cow that 
was bringing S280 14 months ago w is bring ne s33 during the droug it. 
and that is an actual fact. 


We have really been hit hard, and we actually need more protein 


Most of Oklahoma’s d ought area is inaimy particular district. Farm 
ers cannot plant any more cotton at this time it too late. 
Furthermore many farmers are not going to be mn a position to 
plant any grain sorghums, partic Uarly in the Oklahoma Panhandle 
nex to Mr. Hope’ dist ict. Folie onsideration should be eiven to 


areas that have heen stricke) by «cro ight WsoTar as preserving the 
acrenge allotments even though farmers were unable to plant basi 
commodities because of unfavorable weather conditions. 

If you will recall in World War II we had some type of a war crop 
whereby We could grow gral orghumes, alfalfa, and so forth and 
more or less pres¢ Ive our acreage allotments. 

Mr. POAGE. Sh muld we at tne present time @ive credit for all of 
the acreage that a man has set aside for cotton in the drought area 
I am not asking for it in my area in central Texas, but in the drought 

he sould not really plant because of weather conditions, 
do you not think that under the provisions of the law that now, say 
that your history should ve adjusted for unusual weather conditions, 
that the man and the county and the State should get credit for having 
planted the acreage, whether it was actually planted or whether it 
came up or not, if it was not grown because of the unusual weathiet 
conditions 7 

Mr. Wickersnam. Yes, indeed. I think vou are right and I think 
the right of reshifting that additional unused ac reagve should be left 
up to the cor hty conumittees and the State committees after the Secre 
tary of Agriculture makes such additional allocation to a State because 
of unusual weather conditions. 

Mr. Poace. It is too late to use it now. 

Mr. Wickersnam. It is at this time, but it could be in the future. 

Another thought: In my opinion, as the gentleman with the Farm 
ers Union has said, these are not normal times, and I think our 
overall estimate of our needs is unrealistic. Our population has great 
ly increased and 1S still increasing. 

Qur consumption needs in this country and other countries, is much 


area, W here 


greater in my opinion, based on my knowledge as an ordinary country 
Congressman. 

I believe we are going to have all-out mobilization We are very 
much more in danger of war now than we were the last vear or 2 years 
ago. 

I think we had better have a rather good reserve of cotton. That is 
something that does not rot very easily, and you centlemen know 
that on the main basic commodities we have not lost money through 
our CCC price-support program ; the Government has made money 
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] 1 1 | 
thnrougn the price sut port o1 ton and wheat and the basic com 


} | fore this committee, but I wish you 
would give it your attention, and several of you are already favoring 
dea, I think that the Wavs ar cl Means ( ommittee members— 
ind I hope you will prod them along—should make some type of ad 
justment so a farmer could adjust his income over a 5-year period. 
(}is ission off the record. ) 

Mr. WickersHam. With these brief words I would like to close and 
would state that | appreciate the privilege, Mr. Hope and members of 
the committee, of appearing here before your Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Phe Cramman. Thank you very much. Are there any others pres- 
ent who desire to appear mn opposition to the leg) lation which the 


col mittee is considering ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. | would like to say that there were some witnesses 
who could ont stay over until this ft me, and there are some members 
of the House who have expressed a desire to be heard on this matter. 
I have suggested to them that they wait until we get through with 
the e out of town witnesses. 

The Crairman. It 1s not the intention to close the hearings today, 
but we want to hear all the out of town witnesses today. That does 
not mean that we will foreclose ar yone else who might show up, but we 


do not want to ke ep witnesses who are here from out of town longer 


| he last witness for t¢ day is Mr. (seorge Wilson, president of the 
California Farm Bureau. _ 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Forrester asked me to 
state that he has a statement he would like to put in the record and 


Phe Cuamman. If there no objection, Mr. Forrester’s statement 


vill be incorporated in the record when he presents it to the com- 
lit tTee 
Che statement is as follows) 
STATEMEN or He Kk. L. ForrResSTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
STATE OF GEORGIA 
Mr. Chairman, in 1949, this committee, along with the cotton producers of 
the entire belt, struggled for weeks to reach an agreement on amendments to the 
WSS Acrea Allo nt Act \greement was finally reached and a bill passed, It 
50 that the Department of Agriculture did not give the interpre- 
tat ! to the AW that the Convress ntended This caused considerable con- 
fusior nd the v had to be amended temporarily to give relief 
rhe Abernethy bill now before your committee is for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion of the Amendment of 1949 and to set up a minimum allotment of 22% 


million acres for 1954 based on the last 5-year history. I would like very 
much to see the Abernethy bill passed However, you are faced with several 
ommendations which we call “gadgets”, that will give California and Arizona 
additional acreage bevond the present law and this I am opposed to. 

The cotton producers in my State are small growers planting last year 1,439,000 
a s and volved in this acreage were 171,100 producers. I would like to 
eall to your attention the fact that Arizona and California combined have 33,600 
eotton producers. Arizona has an average of 44.8 acres per producer. Cali- 
nia has an average of 35.1 acres per producer, while my State has an average 
7.4 acres per producer; North Carolina, 4 acres; South Carolina, 7.2 acres; 








Teall this to vour attention to show that in the mid-South and Southeast where 


1 for 100 to 150 years, the producers are small and I 








se 
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think it would be very unjust to go beyond the present law to take away cotton 
acreage from these small producers and give it to the largest producers in the 
Nation. 

We have over 2 million cotton producers in the Cotton Belt with an average 
for the Nation just above 10 acres per producer and you can readily see that 
the question here is, “Are we going to increase the average for the 35,600 pro 
ducers in California and Arizona at the expense of the small growers of our 
Nation?” 

I realize that vou are facing a very difficult situation in trying to work out 
this problem, but I am sure you will do it on a fair and equitable basis. I again 
urge the passage of the Abernethy bill without any “gadgets”. 


The Cu AIRMAN. We will be olad to hear from you now, Mr. Wilson. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WILSON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Witson. My name is George Wilson. I am president of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, a farmer there since 1916, 
which time I was a cotton farmer, but the war cut that off, and I have 
not been a cotton farmer since. 

We have ap proac hed, however, the year 1954 with more real deep 
concern retin Its Impact on the. AgTIC ulture of our country than we 
have any year that I know of. We have facing us this matter of the 
adjustment in cotton acreage. Last vear we shipped to Japan 600,000 
tons of barley. We shipped most of 10 million sacks of rice. The rice 
is Ina precarious position, I think we all recognize. 

I mentioned the barley and rice partly because with the supplies 
of wheat on hand they must become competitive, and we may lose 
very definitely that rs ather large export that we have been having. If 
the present cotton legislation goes into effect, there would be some 
place in the neighborhood of 600,000 acres go out of cotton into other 
crops. That is a little more than the 550-odd-thousand figure that 
I think we usually use, but we know you do not ever plant clear up 
to the entire allotted acres. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You are basing your statement on a national al 
lotment of how manv acres ? 

Mr. Witson. Around 21 to 22. I recognize there will be some va- 
riation in there, but I am not trying to use exact figures. A general 
figure in any case. I think we should call attention to the fact that 
we have had sort of three periods. We had the period of the 1930's 
when we had these basic commodity programs. We had some exceed 
ingly diflicult times for the so-c alled nonbasic commodities during that 
period, but we were not then and we are not now unfortunately in a 
position to recommend a program for the nonbasic commodities that 
we can say this and it will work. 

It is a difficult problem to find a program that will take care of 
it. Then during the 1940’s we had the period very largely and gen- 
erally of a demand in excess of supply, so there was relatively little 
problem for any of us. 

In the period of the 1950's as we are having our falling farm in- 
income and our rising farm costs, we are in a very difficult posi- 
tion. Last year alfalfa hay was selling $31 to $32 a ton. This vear 
it is $21 a ton. Everybody knows about cattle, but that is a little 
different problem. It is not the same as this crop problem. We can 
go into many of our commodities that have fallen off. One of the 
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ral - oli romatoes, I nie Tio! t. veca ise our growers, through 
itive, got together and cut the acreage of tomatoes 50 per- 
é t ist i! hn order to I'\ to hold the price, but with this 30 
perce £L cut. the price oft tomatoes dropped fy Sov a ton last year 
oO - 1) Veal 
\\ i\ been one of the verv large producers of seed that has 
COE over the Nation for cove rops along with Oregon, Wash 
rt leacline he clovel ilfalfas, und that k nd of thing. 
.* Oo We da dollar upport price on ladino seed. This year 
( e mn pport pl nd we have got a full year’s supply of 
ma, V makes a ery diffeult adjustment proble n for 
, , 
| eh lon alfalfa seed to around 30. c¢ Some of it 
~ ven below that bout if of what it was last 
en) SO a great many of our crops are i a position where oul 
! have vel l rama effort tO. try voluntar ly and mdi 
Tar eae On tuation ti face hem, even takn ga price 
t f \ e that thev are taking an acreage cut. 
Ni \ 1 most Tavoral le proposals—and again let’s not 
let } el XHnctl Now manvV acre ve are 70 uy 
14 ( t il | bead 1 La il] ti) \\ ern sstates 
( urna f son e nen 1.000 acres of rigated Jand, 
X Line prod VE oine int petition th these the CrOps, 
) 1 never) Ome LrOwel the cow 
WV { litt le i tn Wh Ley i e had a reductior hh cotto 
ive of ttle ov cres You don’t get very n out 
o Oo 0 1950 for a | on, because NKorea ne in and 
fo. ovine aericultura mimodities went up to such an 
XT ( ed 1 I ( ] other con Clit le very 
i r we the pl ‘ 49 as base of LOO, ther j 1950 
} ‘ 1 tha { { pl { illv all othe ro] went uj potatoes 
el irop of 19 per the price of potato largely 
{ roe veal Tt ft oTtrtol Wreag \ t hto potatoe 
\lt i rol 140 ( [ O wh ‘ ent of tf rie ce e 
vo ‘ preced Uy Cul wid { One fr oul ro} tiiat ~ { 
©} e to the competiti it we Tace as t e Vly bie s are 
Dene 1 Be i! dropped to Yv percent qd others went tow i 
te ¢ the general trend i I! commodities be oe very definitely 
D LODO 
So that thie roblei hal ‘ re up aga =f Sure we increased 
‘ re 


NI \BERNETHY. M i\ | ask vou 1 quest 0) there. Mr. Wilson ? 
Mr. Witson. Yes 


Mr. Anerneruy. I think your point is very good, but your point 
was made by some previous witnesses. That is, you are assuming that 


] ] 
Ve I wna s the ol 


\ land taken out of cotton that will be put into 
ome othe rops. No matter where the cut is made or when it is 
hiade, It Is going to be made on land which naturally will be put into 
ther crops, is that not true? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir, that is true, Mr. Abernethy, but these figures 
are gene ral, but within 1 or 2 percent. The best proposal that is being 
made from our standpoint: Those States which are getting a preferred 

tion would still take 73 to 74 percent ot the cut. 


DO 


08 
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Mr. Apnernetruy. That is not the point Phe point that vou are 
trying to make now and I think it isa good point as far as it woes 
vou are sort of handing out a velled thre it to thes people \ oO produce 
different crops—to people who produce certain other crop n other 
sections, that 11 vou do not let us Plant cotton, we are going to piant 


this or that in competition with vo 


That IS going to happen no matter where the cut Py pcacte 11 
take out the cotton in Louisiana or if you take it out in ‘ennes 
or 1f vou take it out in Arka Ol f you take it out in any other 


state, there 1s era land there that i roiling to be put to various 


ot her « rops, ot course. 


Mr. Witson. That is right, Mr. Abernethy, and | would like to 


point out that changes ih agri ulture are takn og pia e all the t me, 
The 11 Western States are now not due to drought or a Vthing eise 
out for a period ¢ tf about 3 ears now. have beet importers of | Vest or k 
‘commodities. We were very definitely the producers of livestock 
over A per1od of t mie, ial ve expect thes chahnves to take place, ut 
when you try, by arbitrary action—and please use that word in t] 


sense In which I mean it to change the trend in things and to force 
On people a competition which they have no method of meetu Y or 
foreseeing, then vou are creating a very diffleult situation, and mavbe 
a 10-percent chat ve in crops can be accepted without hardly a ripple 
or effect on anybody. 

The next 10 percent is much more serious, and the next 10 percent 
s still far more serious. I read the debate on wheat here and I find 
that it was | retty gvenel lly reed on tl floor that a 20 percent it 
in wheat icreage would be disastrous. We have not asked for any 

thing better than a 25-percent eut in this commodity. where we are 
putting the Impact of this thine onto other people. We are not 
carrying it ourselves 

Mr. Anerneruy. And you are using your very best year, that 
right is it not ¢ You have p cked Olt your very high sf vear and the 
lowest for our section / 

Mr. Winson. We are using a trend which has been taking place 
under normal conditions and a part of which was at the very specifie 
ureing of Government that we should plant it. 

Mr. Anerneruy. May IT ask you then how much of it you took out 
this vear at the very specific urging of vour Government 7 

Mr. Wurson. Yes. we took out about 

Mr. Apnernetuy. Two thousand acres? 

Mr. Wirison. About 2.000 acres. ves. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is that the kind of response you made to an appeal 
bv the Secretary ot \oriculture to take out S pel nt of youl a 
OOO acres # You took out about one tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Wrtson. I believe the national average went up. I think we 
did not follow the national trend. 

Mr. Anernetiry. No; the national average did not go up. It went 
down. 

Mr. Wrirson. The figures we have here that were just released indi- 
cate that the national did, but I think that is a matter which is not 
particularly pertinent in this situation. There is no threat, but we 
had our delegate body in all of our members, including a lot of cotton 
growers, and I certainly can say to you, without any question at all, 
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that during the 1930’s our peop le hoped that we could do something 
for the nonbasic commodities but there was no attitude at all of being 
critical of the basic commodity program. 

During the 1940's it was not a problem but during the 1950's it is a 
ater that means whether you lose your home or whether you do 
not, and it is all the farmers in the State that are affected by it and 
our folks are not going to overlook this situation and there is nothing 
we can do here that says that this diverted-acreage problem is another 
P roblem that we - _ | put off some place because we can put it off 
here, but the folks home are not going to put it off, and we do want 
to build the most constructive program we can build for basic or other 
commodities, but if we rTrulna lot ot our people in L954 —this is not a 
threat: I am just telling you because I have been talking to them— 
that they just cannot stand it and they are not going to stand it, and 
it creates a very difficult problem for us. j 

Mr. Anernerny. What do you mean they are not going to stand 
for it? ; 

Mr. Winson. Mr. Poage I believe wanted toask a question. 

Mr. Poace. You said there was not anything we could do about that 
diverted acreage. Now I am not advocating—please do not get me 
wrong—I do not think that it was right when it was done, but there 
Is something this Congress can do about that diverted acreage. I am 
old enough to remember the Borlen amendment. 

Mr. Witson. I remember it and I personally in the Farm Bureau 
opposed it. As I remember that was a limitation on dairy cattle 
going into the South. 

Mr. Poacr. That is exactly what it was and I do not think it was 
right and I am not suggesting that we follow a similar policy, but I 
do want to call your attention to the fact that this Congress can do 
something about diverted acreage because it has done it. 

Mr. Witson. I did not mean to say that you cannot. I would say 
the opposite. If we are going to follow this general trend of this basic- 
commodits program we must find an answer. What I said was that 
we cannot pass it off and say that we cannot do anything with it 
because it does not affect people. 

Mr. Poacr. I think we must make these acreages work, and we 
have got to find something for them to do. 

Mr. Wirson. I think the West is taking a pretty heavy cut under 
the most favorable programs for them. The cut in the West would 
be about 23 percent, a little over, under the most favorable proposal. 
The cut for the rest of the United States would be 9.4 percent, that is 
average, of course, and that is taking Texas in—— 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is based on your most favorable year; that 
is right, is it not? 

Mr. Witson. Yes i , for the most of the States, yes, but that is 
where we are. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course it we In substance what you are rec- 
ommending is that we have a 1-year base, something the Bureau has 
never recommended. If you will hoe me one instance where the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, as wrong as it has been many 
times lately, has recommended a 1-vear base for any commodity, I 
will go along with you. If you will cite me one instance where the 
American Farm pee au Federation, on whose board you serve, has 
Ses a 1-year base, I will go along with you. 
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Mr. Witson. No, we do not recommend a 1- year base. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is what you are doing now. You are recom- 
mending that we make all these allotments on the basis of 1952 plant- 
ings. Of course you are. 

Mr. Wuson. I think in 1950 we likewise had a program which was 
rather comparable to this, however, which was accepted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is right. which you people agreed to and we 
thought we had settled this issue. We surrendered some of our acres 
to you and then you added 55 percent more and now you want to come 
and raid by acreage again, that is What you want to do. You just 
want to raid the acre: age of people who do not plant but 7 acres of cot- 
ton per family. That is what you want to do; is it not? Isn’t that 
what you want to do? 

Mr. Witson. We want to minimize the shock of this thing. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It will be at the expense of people, small 
people, poo! * people: many of whom pay dues to the Farm Bureau in- 
cident: lly— it will be at thee xpense of people who plant only 7 acres 
of cotton. There is a member of your board sitting back there from 
Georgia. You know him. You have known him for years. The 
record of the other day shows that they plant only an average of about 
7 acres of cotton per family in Georgia. Those are the ones that you 
want to take the acreage from. This amazes me, it really does. Which 
side are you and the Farm Bureau on? That of humanity or of 
corporate cotton farmers / 

Mr. Wirson. We have in California—we are speaking of that. I 
only speak of it because I know it best—2 percent of the farmers of 
the United States. We have 2 percent of the land of the United 
States—farm land. 

Mr. AperNetHy. You have only 17,000 cotton farmers in the whole 
State of California. I have more than that in my district. 

Mr. Wixson. I am not interested in the number of cotton farmers. 
I am interested in the number of farme Ts in California, which is 2 
percent. The farm land in California is 2 percent. The people who 
are being most seriously affected by this determination are not the 
cotton farmers. It is the tomato grower, the alfalfa grower, the 
potato grower, the seed grower, that has this diverted acreage thrown 
in on top of him. After last year the tomato fellows went out and 
cut their acreage 30 percent and at the same time took a very heavy 
cut in the price of their commodity in order to try to bring our mar- 
keting program into line, and then we have a big acreage dumped on 
them which throws the whole thing out of gear and what can a man do? 

Mr. Apernetuy. There is testimony in the record on the first day 
of the hearing that a — able portion of the land that you are now 
planting to cotton in California is new land that was brought into 
production in the last year or so, 7 

Mr. WILSON. Well, in the last 3 or 4 years, yes; a creat deal ot it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let us confine our conversation to that. Let us 
not leave the impression here that you took that land out of maize 
or you took it out of alfalfa or that you took it out of something else 
and put it into cotton. 

Mr. Witson. No. 

Mr. Avernetuy. That is the way I interpreted what you said. 
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Mr. Winson. I am savy ne that if it goes out of cotton now in 1954 


t there, it is level land, it is very productive, it does have water 
0 t. it then @oes into con petitiol with the other crops in the United 
stat And in 1950, in spite of the price trend, it cut the | rice to 5Y 
percent of what 1t was in 1949. 


Mr. Apernetuy. Do you have anv submarginal land / 


Mir. Winson. No, sir. 

Mr. Anernetoy. How much cotton do you make an acre in Cali 
rornia ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. A bale and a quarter to a bale and a third, I think, 


Mr. Anernetuy. That would be 625 pounds. What happened to 
that 3- and 4-bale cotton that we heard so much about around here / 
Where is it ? 


Mi \\ ILSON, | expect every state here has vot some 3- and t bale 


t 


cot 


ton growers and | expect we all wonder where they are. 
Mr. Anerneruy. You had a cotton yield just a few years ago in 
California of 33514 percent more tha vou have today What is 


happe ing to cotton Tarminge out there / What are they doing ¢ 
What is brine the y ield down so fast ¢ To put it another Way, the 


West : the only part ot the | nited States where the yield per acre 
is going down. Everywhere else it is going up. Did you know that ¢ 


Mr. Witson. I know that the people out there still want to plant it 
even in a free economy, and that is not really true of the rest of the 


| nited Stat s, generally speaking. 


Mr. Anernetiry. It been suggested that you are bringing in 
a tot of submare nal land out there, and | think there Is some truth 
in it. I do not think there is any doubt about it. You are bringing 


vour vield down 

; \I W Ibs N. | have gone through Mississipp and you have got some 
of the biggest and some of the most beautiful farms down there that 
I have ever seen anywhere. 

Mr. Anernernuy. That is all true, and there is a family working 
every 10 acres of it too, and there is not a Mexican in there today. 

Mr. Witson. Your average, though, does not come up to these finest 
farms. 

Mr. Apernetiy. It is the finest average in the Southeast, the highest 
average in the Southeast, almost 400 pounds to the acre from one end 
of the State to the other, from the poorest hill land to the richest delta. 

Mr. Witson. I think we are kind of getting off the subject. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Well, I just want you to know that I know what 
| ww) talking about. 

Mr. Wiison. 1 never questioned that. I just want to impress upon 
you the reason we consider that this is the most fundamental problem 
that has faced our agriculture and the most serious impact on our 
farmers of anything that has happened since 1915 that I have been 
farm Y, outside of the First World War. I do not know of a war 
period or any other period which our farmers have faced with as much 
real concern as they face this year in 1954, because we just do not know 
what to do 

Mr. Arnernetriy. We do not either. 

Mr. Witson. With the very large impact which takes place and 
which was testified to on the House floor a number of times when you 
talked about how you cannot take a 25 percent cut impact in wheat; 
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you cannot certainly take a 25 percent impact in cotton any easier than 
you can take a 25 percent impact on wheat, and that is the problem 
and the problem is not the cotton grower, for it does cut his produ 
tion, it cuts his income, because he has got to go into something with 
a lower income. But still it does not ruin him if he has to transfer 
even 30 percent or even oe percent out ¢ f cotton into something else. 
It is the other fellow who is carrying the Impact of this thing and you 
just can’t do it. 

Mr. Anernetiy. It is getting late and I hate to prolong this, but I 


want to ask you two questions: You are a very able man. This is not 
the first time I have talked with you. You know a lot about farming 
and you have been an asset to agriculture. I know that for a fact. 


Asa fair man, who can get out of cotton the easiest? The man who 
got in it yesterday, or the man who has been in it all his life? 

Mr. Winson. We are all the time getting around to this. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. I want you to answer my question. Asa fair man, 
who can get out of cotton the easiest. ‘The man who went into cotton 
yesterday or the man who has been in it all his life 2 

Mr. Witson. We could argue that point. if vou want to, because as 
far as our men who went in yesterday, they have made tremendous 
expenditures, leveling it, wells, cotton pickers, and other things which 
are difficult, and certainly I am not trying to pit a small farmer, 
whether he is in California—and we have lots of them—or whether 
he is in Alabama or Georgia or where he is. against a big farmer or 
anything of that kind. The point I am trying to make is that it 
isn’t a question of the impact on the new farmer as compared with the 
old farmer. The point I am try ing to make and bring to your atten- 
tion is the impact on the man who has not been a cotton farmer but 
who must carry the impact of this acreage which is the same—there 
isn’t any question about that—no matter whether it comes off of a 
bio farmer or off a little farmer. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you favor a 10-year base for wheat 

Mr. Wirson. I am not trying to be facetious or anything of the 
kind, but I certainly do not feel qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Your board met in Omaha on the wheat bill, did 
it not 2 

Mr. Witson. Yes. They had a conference. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Why is it that you Farm Bureau fellows did not 
recommend the same thing for wheat that you did for cotton 4 

Mr. Wuson. I understand that there is a possibility that that prob- 
lem may be brought before the board, but it has not been brought 
before the board yet. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The door is open now and the horse is gone. The 
bill passed the House probably today. 

Why didn’t the Farm Bureau, the bureau which has 40,000- 
odd members in my own State incidentally, and the board which has 
voted for them to give up some acreage to your section—why didn’t 
the bureau board make the same kind of recommendation for wheat 
that it did for cotton 4 

Mr. Wiutson. I know one State where it had the big increase in 
wheat was in Illinois. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You were never more mistaken in your life. 

Mr. Wuson. That is what I am told. As I told you in the first 
place, I am not a wheat man and I am not trying to go into it. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. They plant some wheat in my section, but we are 
not going to get any acreage next year. The increase in wheat was 
in the extreme West. It was out in Colorado and Wyoming, and 
Idaho, and so on. Now I am serious about it, why didn’t the Farm 
Bureau make the same recommendation to change the wheat allot- 
ments that it did for cotton ? 

Mr. Witson. Because nobody made the request and Charlie Schu- 
man, president of the Illinois bureau tells me they had a very big 
increase—that is the basis of my statement—but that he was not going 
to press the matter. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But the fact remains that the members of the 
bureau board who do not a ice cotton but principally | yroduce 
corn and wheat, voted for my section to give up some cotton ae your 
section. That is right, is it not $ That is what the bureau did? 

Mr. Witson. The bureau board voted for the proposal that you are 
familiar with. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Let us put it like this: The bureau board voted 
for my section to give up some cotton acres to your section. That 
is What the bureau board did, isn’t it 4 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Sure it did. 

Mr. Witson. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, what is wrong with it? 

Mr. Witson. I do not think we ought to go into this here, but there 
came very near being agreement—— 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is not what Mr. Wingate said this morning. 

Mr. Witson. I know. Ina conference on this matter, but we didn’t 
quite come to agreement. Then how did it finally turn out in the 
conference? I am not talking about the board. 

Mr. Anernetny. The facts are that the first motion they passed 
required us to give up even more, did it not? That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Wirson. And we all did not agree to that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You first agreed to it. 

Mr. Wirson. All right, when the cotton conference came to a vote, 
I think I am correct in saying that the vote was straight, unselfish, 
f you want to call it that way, and I am not saying south-selfish, west- 
elfish or anything else, on a selfish basis. I think each State repre- 
sented their vote on the way it would affect them. 

Mr. Anernerny. Is the gentleman being unselfish in the presenta- 
tion he is making here today ? 

Mr. Wirson. | am trying to be unselfish. 

Mr. Anrrenetuy. I don’t see how you could charge these boys with 
being selfish when they cast their vote in favor of their own sections 
and you come in now and say you were unselfish about your attitude. 

Mr. Witson. The thing I am trying to say is that it got to a point 
where the vote was just dependent on how many States got help and 
how many States were hurt, as to how the vote went. That does not 
become a very good basis for voting. You kind of need a better basis 
than that for coming to a vote. 

Mr. Anerneruy. In other words, 19 dues-paying members of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation set the policy for the cotton 
bill insofar as the bureau was concerned, that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Wirson. Will you say that again, because I think it is impor- 
tant. 
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Mr. Anernerny. In other words, 19 dues-paying members of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation meeting in Chicago, set the policy 
for the Farm Bureau on cotton. 

Mr. Witson. I think that the board passed a motion which was 
with h the veneral policy ot the OorganizZation as it represents its mem- 
bership and the point I would like to make is, again, that we have now 
come to a time when you can no longer Say that cotton | cislation is of 
interest to cotton growers only. When you turn 400.000 or 600,000 
acres on other people in the State, the | 
to the other | eople in the State as well as the cotton orowers and the 
other people in the State have a right to vote on it, and [am sure they 
are going to vote on it in the future. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We have got the votes over in my section. That 

he votes are on cotton. You haven’t got any votes. You 


egislation becomes of interest 


is where t 


havent got but 17,000. All you have is machines and imported 
Mexicans. 

Mr. Witson. Of irse Ts ppose one ot the thines vou do when 
you come to Congress is find out where the votes are. I guess that is 


the purpose of the game. 
Mr. Anerneruy. This is a statement presented by the American 
Farm Bureau through its representative, Mr. Woolley, as follows: 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, representing 1,4/2.210 farm families 


in 47 States and Puerto Rico, recommend 


and so forth. 

Did 1,492,210 farm families recommend the position of the Bureau 
or did 11 out of 19 members meeting in Chicago recommend it ¢ 

Mr. Wutson. I am not familiar, Mr. Congressman, with exactly 
how the legislation reads, but I believe it sometimes Says that the 
Congress of the United States finds, and it isn’t always on unanimous 
vote, 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is not my point. My point is that 1,492,210 
Farm Bureau families did not have anything to do with it, as this 
statement indicates or would imply. 

Mr. Wixson. 64,000 families in California had a whale of a lot to 
do with it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Now you are getting to the point. 

Mr. Witson. And it was not one farmer in California that had 
a lot to do with it. It was 64,499 that had a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Apernetoy. The Farm Bureau after meeting in Fort Worth 
or Dallas or some place, called another meeting in Chicago and 64,000 
Farm Bureau members in California carried off the acres as aga 
all the rest of the Cotton Belt. and I want Inv peo} 1 Miss Ipp 
k 1iOW It. That IS What hap} ened. 

Mr. Wiison. I think the people in the other States were rather well 
represented. 

Mr. Apernerury. But you just said who carried off the acres. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Baker, you are famil with bill H. R. 5655 that was 
introduced by Mr. Hunter and was similar to a bill introduced by other 
members of Congress 4 
Mr. Winson. That was the first bill that was introdn ed, 

Mr. JONEs. Did you co ‘ur in the provi LO} expr din that bill ? 
Mr. Wiison. I will put it this way: we were not participant 


the introduction—— 


4% ’ 
t I 
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Mr. Jones. I am not talking about the Farm Bureau. I am talking 
about you as a represent: ative of the cotton people in California. Were 


you familiar and did you approve _ bill wen it was introduced ? 
nt? 


In sheee words, did it have your personal endorseme} 
Mr. Wiison. No. 
Mr. Jones It did not have your endorsement ¢ 
Mr. ‘weeaen. No. I think that is a proper statement. I am not 
r about the 25 percent, I am talking about the ability to use the 


it 


[ K 

last 3 years, and I would not care to go into all the theory of using 
3 years as compared to 5. We do feel rather hurt _ we are going 
back 7 in cotton and pickh g¢ up 1947. but I doa acre » that it woul | be 
very diflicult to use the last 3 years rather than the : ) years preceding 
the time at which the finding was made, that would eliminate 1953 
when you are setting a 1954 hearing. Now when you come to the 
technical determination: Should this be 3 years or should it be 4 


years? Certainly in the position I am in it is one of having to accept 


i 


or accepting the position of our-—— 

Mr. JONES. In other words, you were not one ot the sponsors of this 
bill ? 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you would not share the embarrassment 
f the sponsors when one of the authors made the statement before 
the Senate Committee that he thought the bill was very unfair in 
that it attempted to use the las 3 years, including this year, as a basis 
for allotments ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. I would no want to get into the argument about un- 
fairness. I think it was impractical. 

Mr. Jones. You did not know anything about it so you do not take 
any re ponsibility 2 

Mr. WILSON, The facts are I was in Europe at the time at the IAP 
meeting and did not even know it was presented until I got home and 
found it was presented and I am not in the position of apologizing for 
it nor ers porting it. 

The Cuamman. Have you completed your statement, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. oe Yes, Mr. Congressman. I just went out on the fact 
of these oreat number of crops, tomatoes, be ans, and so forth, which 
are the important « "TOPS a ind which will have to carry a very heavy im- 
pact even at the most favor: able proposal which has been suggested. I 
do not care to comment on the 23 or any other figure. Of course na- 
tion: il polic: \ | las got to be involved in that kind of thing, but if we are 
discussing agricultural policy—and I am sure that it is the opinion of 
our folks that these adjustments should be made—make the adjust- 
ment and get out of it, and get back into a ra ition again, rather 
than adopting a program which would, of itself, very largely, cause 
a continu: Gon ot quotas and allotments year after year, 

I am sure that our people would r: ather make the adjustment fairly 
rapidly—I am not saying between one year and two, I am sure he 
could make it in two. That may be the best thing to do under the 
circumstance to help. gut under the program which failed to meet 
the prob lem and just deferred indefinite ‘ly the adjustment and brought 
quotas and allotments vear after year, our peop le would be very 


strongly opposed to it. I realize that isa statement of principle rather 


a 


[f not, we thank you very much for your statement and for the infor- 
mation you have elven. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, before you close I would like to get 
permission to insert at this point a newspaper article taken from the 
Commercial Appeal of July 3, as an article prepared by Gerald Dear 
ing in which he quotes an art cle from the Phoenix Republic and 


(razette, quoting an Arizona cotton grower maintains that that State 


cannot continue to plant cotton heavily because of the water situation, 
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than pinpointing a piece of legislation but I think it represents our 
viewpoint. 

The Cuamrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Wilson? 


and goes on to cite his differences with the delegation here in the 


Capital who were attempting to bring about the changes that were 
ncluded in the bill introduced DY the Congressman from the West. 
I would like to include that. 

The CuairMan, Without objection it is so ordered. 
| (The document referred to above is as follows :) 


' [From Memphis Commercial Appeal, July 3, 1953] 
COTTON COMMENT 


ARIZONA GROWER MAINTAINS THAT STATE CANNO CONTINUE TO PLANT COTTON 
HEAVILY BECAT E OF WATER SITUATION DIFFERS WITH DELEGATION IN CAPITAI 


(By Gerald Dearing) 


Arizona hasn’t enough water to maintain 300,000 acres of cotton, let alone 
500,000 acres, according to a cotton grower in that State 

The Phoenix Republic and Gazette last week published a story which is 
illuminating. It said: 

“A prominent valley farmer stunned many fellow cotton growers with an 
all-out attack on their resistance to decreased acreage for next seuson 

*‘Hven if our cotton acreage is reduced next year from 500,000 to 300,000 that’s 


still too much tor the water available in Arizona,” said Lawrence Mehret 
“A cotton and citrus grower, Mehren, told the Valley of the Sun Kiwanis Club 
he opposes the policies of the Arizona cotton planting delegation now in 


Washington. 

“*We rode the cotton boom and had a swell time,’ Mehren said. ‘Now let’s 
get back to work and face the sober realities of life in building our economy on 
a sound, rather than a boom basis.’ 

, “*A grower who has planted big cotton acreages at high support prices has 
been operating,’ Mehren said, ‘on the basis that a flash in the pan was bound to 
become a perpetual blinding sun. He has been living in a fool’s paradise.’ 

“So now we have a delegation of farmers—good friends of mine—back in 
Washington trying to get the allotment law changed so that our cotton acreage 
will be cut back to 500,000, instead of 300,000 acres. The bill would transfer flatly 
acreage and dollars from the economy of the Southern States to Arizona and 
California.’ 

“If the delegation in Washington believes Arizona has enough water to support 
a continuing cotton economy of 500,000 acres, along with the rest of our agri 
culture, it has ‘found a new source of water I know nothing about,’ he added 
‘Xven if we reduce the acreage to 300,000 under the present allotment law, it still 
is too much. We've mined residual water from underground since the war and 
wounded these basins grievously. Only time will tell how seriously.’ ” 


The CuHatrman. If there is nothing further the committee will 
adjourn, As far as the hearings on this bill are concerned they will 
be recessed until further call of the Chair, probably sometime next 


} 
WeOCK 
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(The follow ne statement was subsequently received and submitted 


to the committee: ) 


STATEMI OF PEYTON BERBLIN CORPORATION COUNSEL, LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 











Che people ¢ n southern Illinois, which comprises 
{ ounties the cotton marketing quota bills 
be ise the q ; of the Western States would reduce 
the a u ae Illinois is one of the so-called border States. The 
Ce ndu ; not rge in Illinois, does affect a good part of our local 
eco! r the re n that there; three gins und a great many of our farmers 
W lepend on l cr S thelr staple roy 

he rapid trend of cotton growing to the West tended to give those States a 

ve acreage in cotton and ar quota imposed should be based on the 5-year 
average because if the 3-year plan is used, it will give these Western States a 
disproportionate share of the cotton acreage and will tend to disrupt the economy 
of border States like Illinois, and those States that have grown cotton for almost 
a 

I, there respectfully add my oice to those of the established cotton 
crow : ‘ nd ask that any quota imposed be based on not less than a 


Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee was adjourned, subject 


(The bills, referred to by the Chairman at page 1, are as follows:) 


H. R 83d Cor Ist sess 
BILI end the Agr t AY stment Act of 1938, as amended 
B enacted bu the Sena and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Cone ss assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ent Act of 1958S, as amended, is amended as follows 
(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows 
rhe national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
dur the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnormal 


weather conditions during such period.” 








(b By adding in subsections (e) throug! (j) after the word “eountyv”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or district’ and after the word “coun- 
whereve t appears therein, the words r districts.” 
(< Dv adding a new subsection (m) as follows 
(in) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 
l listrict shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
state wilich are slinilar with respect te the conditions affecting the produce 
tion of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation 
the State committee; and 
~) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes more 
in three counties, the d ri Committe shall be « nposed of the chair- 
ol t nty tees,”’ 
2, Notwithstandis ther provision of law, no State reage allotment 
I I i 7 r cen I Ne erea } ited to eotton 
I Stute m2. Any ad na icreage required to be allotted pursuant 
tile I I I S Se S ‘ n ddition to the national reage 


addition to the 








JRE 
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H. R. 5658, 83d Co sess.) 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1958, mene 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricuitural Adjust- 


ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
sha be apportioned to the State on the basis of the acre planted to cotton 





during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 











which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions du such period.” 

(b) By addin in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county” 
wherever it appears therein, the words “‘or district” and after the word “counties” 


wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts 
(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 
(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments— 

“(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the production 
of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation of the 
State committee ; and 

‘(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes more 
than three counties, the district committee shall be composed of the chairmen 
of the county committees.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allotment 
for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to cotton in 
the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted pursuant to 
the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national acreage allot- 
ment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota. 


[H. R. 5663, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions during such period.” 

(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “counties”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts” 

(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 

“(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 

“(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the production 
of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation of the 
State committee; and 

‘(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes more 
than three counties, the district committee shall be composed of the chairmen 
of the county committees.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allotment 
for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to cotton im 
the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted pursuant to 
the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national acreage allot- 
ment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota. 
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[H. R. 5666, 83d Cong., 1st Sess.] 
BRILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

‘(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent 
years shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted 
to cotton during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year for which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions during such period.” 

(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “coun- 
ties’, wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts”. 

) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 





“(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments— 


“(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the pro- 
duction of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation 
of the State committee: and 
“(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the 
county committees of the counties within the district, or if the district 
includes more than three counties, the district committee shall be composed 
of the chairmen of the county committees.” 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allot- 
ment for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to 
cotton in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted 
pursuant to the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition 
to the national marketing quota 


[H. R. 5668, 88d Cong., Ist Sess.] 
4 BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent 
years shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted 
to cotton during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year for which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions during such period.” 

(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county”, 

erever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “coun- 
ties”, wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts”. 

(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 

‘(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments— 


wl 


i7 


} 


a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within 
the State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the 
production of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recom- 
mendation of the State committee; and 


» 


(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the 


county committees of the counties within the district, or if the district 
ludes more than three counties, the district committee shall be composed 
of the chairmen of the county Committees.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allot- 
ment for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to 
otton in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted 
pursuant to the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national 
acreage otment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition 


to the natio narketing quota 


Orn 
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4 BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended 


Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


f a in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust 


of Ameri 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows 
(a) By changil 
“(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions during such period.” 
(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county 


subsection (b) to read as follows: 





wherever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “counties 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts” 
(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 
(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 
‘(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the produ 
tion of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation of 
the State committee; and 
*(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes 
more than three counties, the district Committee shall be composed of the 
chairman of the county committees 
Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allotment 
for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to cotton 
in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted pursuant te 
the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national acreage allot 
ment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota 


BILL To amend the Agricultur Adjustment Act of 1938, ¢ I 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows 

‘(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for ab- 
normal weather conditions during such period.” 





(b) By adding in subsection (e) through (j) after the word “county 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “coun 
ties”, wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts’ 


(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 

m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 
“(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 

State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the produc- 
tion of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation of 
the State committee; and 
‘(2) a district committee shall he composed of the members of the county 
committees oT the countie Wit! ! { { aist! oT ! The aistrict emdae 
more than three counties, the district con ttee shall be composed of the 
chairmen of the county committees 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State ac ge allotment 


for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to cotton 





in the State in 1952. Any additional acre: 1 red to he ted pursuant te 
the provisions of this section shall be ir acit n to the nation; reng allot 
ment and the production from such acreage s} be in add n to the itional 


marketibg quot 
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H 719, § Cor ist sess.] 
4 BIl I he A Adjustment Act of 1938, as nded 
Re it « / hy ti] Senate 1 House of Representatives of the United States 
erie Cor ss assem i, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
( SS nended, is amended as follows: 
gin sectiol ead as follows: 
reuce a nt for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
be apport ed to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
l end vears immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the natior marketing « ta is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnor- 
tii iod , 
(bd B ace y i} subsect S e) throuch (j}) atiter the word “county”, 
revel ap Ss therein, t or strict ind after the word “coun- 
‘ tappea therein, the words “or districts” 5; and 
idit me ibsection (m) as follows: 
For the pur se of establishing cotton acreage allotments 


(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
hich are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the produc- 
cottor is determiner y the Secretary upon the recommendation 


’) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
cominittees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes more 
than three counties, the district committee shall be composed of the chair- 

‘ I t ‘ oul 1 \ 4 In IifTeesS 
Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allot- 
ment for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to 
cotton in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted 
pursuant to the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition 
to the national marketing quota 





H. R. 5727, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 
4 BI I imend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

‘(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnor- 
mal weather conditions during such period.” 

(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word “county”, 
wherever it appears therein, the words “or district” and after the word “coun- 

f wherever it appears therein, the words “or districts” ; and 

(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 

: lor the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 

(1) A district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 

State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the produc- 

of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon the recommendation 
e State committee 

(2) A district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes 
more than three counties, the district committee shall be « ymposed of the 


hairmen of the county committees 
g oom standing any other provision of law, no State acreage allot- 
f 1Oo54 all be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage planted to 
ton in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be allotted 
pursuant t he provisions of this section shall be in addition to the national 
iC! e allotment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition 
{ the 1 t I ar ting quota 
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{H. H. 5987, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 
4 BILL To amend certain provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to cotton marketi! quotas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represe) tatives of the United States 
of tmerica in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural A [- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out “1950” and inserting in lieu thereof “154 

(b) By striking out the figure “21” and inserting in lie g 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 193s, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out the period at the end of subsection (e) and 
lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to correct inequities in farm 
illotments and to prevent hardship” 

(b) Ly striking out the colon before the word “Provided” and inserting i lieu 
thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to make adjustments in farm 

‘allotments to correct inequities and to prevent hardship :” 





creag I . 

(c) By striking out in the first sentence of subsection (f) (4) the following: 
“for 1950”. 

Sec. 3. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding a new subsection “(6)” at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub 
section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary deter- 
mines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the Act and 
result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among farms in 
the county, the county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved under para- 
graph (8) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton has 
been planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding the year for 
which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm during such three-year period. If the county acreage allotment is 
apportioned among the farms of the county in accordance with the provisions 
of this paragraph, the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of this subsection 
may be used to make adjustments so as to establish allotments which are fair and 
reasonable to farms receiving allotments under this paragraph in relation to the 
factors set forth in paragraph (3).” 





{H. R. 6040, 88d Cong., Ist Sess.] 


4 BILL To amend certain provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to cotton marketing quotas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out “1950” and inserting in lieu thereof “1954” 

(b) By striking out the figure “21” and inserting in lieu thereof 2214”. 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out the period at the end of subsection (e) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to correct inequities in farm 
allotments and to prevent hardship”. 

(b) By striking out the colon before the word “Provided” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to make adjustments in farm 
acreage allotments to correct inequities and to prevent hardship:”. 

(c) By striking out in the first sentence of subsection (f) (4) the following: 
“for 1950”. 

Src. 3. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding a new subsection “(6)” at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary deter- 
mines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the Act and 
result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among farms in 
the county, the county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton has 
been planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding the year for 
which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm during such three-year period. If the county acreage allotment is 
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apportioned among the farms of the county in accordance with the previs s 
of this paragraph, the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of this subsectio! 
may be used to make adjustments so as to establish allotments which are fair and 
reasonable to farms receiving allotments under this paragraph in relation to th 
factors set forth in paragraph (3) 


[H. R. 6047, 88d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend certain provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to cotton marketing quotas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out “1950” and inserting in lieu thereof “1954”. 

(b) By striking out the figure “21” and inserting in lieu thereof “2244”. 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(c) By striking out in the first sentence of subsection (f) (4) the following 
lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to correct inequities in farm 
allotments and to prevent hardship”. 

(b) By striking out the colon before the word “Provided” and inserting in lien 
thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to make adjustments in farm 
acreage allotments to correct inequities and to prevent hardship :” 

(e) By striking out in the first sentence of subsection (f) (4) the following: 
“for 1950”. 

Sec. 3. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding a new subsection “(6)” at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary 
determines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the 
Act and result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among 
farms in the county, the county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton 
has been planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding the year 
for which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm during such three year period. If the county acreage allot- 
ment is apportioned among the farms of the county in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this paragraph, the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section may be used to make adjustments so as to establish allotments which are 
fair and reasonable to farms receiving allotments under this paragraph in rela- 
tion to the factors set forth in paragraph (3).” 


H. R. 6257, 838d Cong., 1st sess.] 
4 BILL T imend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by changing the proviso at the end 
of the third sentence to read as follows: “Provided, That the national marketing 
quota for 1954 shall not be less than the number of bales required to provide a 
national acreage allotment of 21.5 million acres.” 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 as amended, is 
amended by changing the period at the end of subsection (b) to a colon and add- 
ing the following: “Provided, That, notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, no 
State acreage allotment for the 1954 crop shall be reduced below the acreage 
planted to cotton in the State in 1952 (1) by more than 27.5 per centum for any 
State which otherwise would be reduced more than 27.5 per centum of such 1952 
acreage, or (2) by more than 22.5 per centum for any other State, and the addi 
tional acreage so required shall be in addition to the national acreage allotment 
and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national market- 


ing quota.” 
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[H. R. 6259, 88d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by changing the proviso at the end 
of the third sentence to read as follows: “Provided, That the national marketing 
quota for 1954 shall not be less than the number of bales required to provide a 
national acreage allotment of 21.5 million acres.” 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing the period at the end of subsection (b) to a colon and 
adding the following: “Provided, That, notwithstanding the foregoing pro 
visions, no State acreage allotment for the 1954 crop shall be reduced below the 
acreage planted to cotton in the State in 1952 (1) by more than 27.5 per centum 
for any State which otherwise would be reduced more than 27.5 per centum of 
such 1952 acreage, or (2) by more than 22.5 per centum for any other State, and 
the additional acreage so required shall be in addition to the national acreage 
allotment and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota.” 


[H. R. 6837, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend certain provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 s 
amended, relating to cotton marketing quotas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1988, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out “1950” and inserting in lieu thereof “1954.” 

(b) By striking out the figure “21” and inserting in lieu thereof “22% 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out the period at the end of subsection (e) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to correct inequities in farm 
allotments and to prevent hardship.” 

(b) In subsection (f) (3) by striking out the colon before the word “Provided” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to make 
adjustments in farm acreage allotments to correct inequities and to prevent 
hardship: ” 

(c) By adding two new paragraphs “(6)” and “(7)” at the end of subsection 
(f) to read as follows: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary 
determines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the 
Act and result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among 
farms in the county, the county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved 
under paragraph (38) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which 
cotton has been planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding the 
year for which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted 
to cotton on the farm during such three-year period. If the county acreage 
allotment is apportioned among the farms of the county in accordance with the 
provisions of this paragraph, the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection may be used to make adjustments so as to establish allotments which 
are fair and reasonable to farms receiving allotments under this paragraph in 
relation to the factors set forth in paragraph (3). 

“(7) For 1954 and 1955 any part of the acreage allotted to individual farms 
under the provisions of this section on which cotton will not be produced and 
which is voluntarily surrendered to the county committee shall be deducted from 
the allotments to such farms and may be reapportioned by the county committee 
to other farms in the same county receiving allotments, in amounts determined 


by the county committee to be fair and reasonable on the basis of past acreage 
of cotton, land, labor, equipment available for the production of cotton, crop 
rotation practices, and soil and other physica! factors affecting the production 
of cotton Any transfer of allotments under this provision shall not 
reduce the allotment for any subsequent year for the farm from which acreage 


operate to 


is transferred, except as the farm becomes ineligible for an allotment for failure 


to produce cotton during a three-year period, and any such transfer shall not 
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perate crease the allotment for any subsequent year for the farm to which 
‘ ige is transferred: Pro Phat withstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, any part of any farn illotment may be permanently released 
v ng to the county committee by the owner and operator of the farm, and 
! ! i vided i 
HI Q ( 
A BILL 7 i 1 | sions he Agricultural Ad it A 8 
‘ ‘ t l i ju 
B acted f t 1H of Represe of the lt ed States 
f 4 ( assem I tior 1? of the Ag il Adjust 
¢ \ f 1938, as amended, is ann l TOLLOWS 
) By s g « 1950" 1 inserting her 
b) By striking o the figure 2 and inserting il 2a 
SEC. 2. Section 544 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as amended, 
is amended as follows 


a) By striking out the period at the end of subsection (e) and inserting in 
ieu thereof a comma and adding the following r to correct inequities in farm 
allotments and to prevent hardship.’ 

(b) In subsection (f) (3) DY striking out the colon before the word “Pro- 
vided” and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: “or to 
make adjustments in farm acreage allotments to correct inequities and to pre- 
vent hardship:”. 

(c) By adding two new paragraphs “(6)” and “(7)” at the end of subsection 
(f) to read as follows: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary 
determines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the 
Act and result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among 
farms in the county, the county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which 
cotton has been planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding 
the year for which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage 
planted to cotton on the farm during such three year period. If the county 
acreage allotment is apportioned among the farms of the county in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragraph, the acreage reserved under paragraph (3 
of this subsection may be used to make adjustments so as to establish allotments 
which are fair and reasonable to farms receiving allotments under this paragraph 
in relation to the factors set forth in paragraph (3). 

“(7) For 1954 and 1955 any part of the acreage allotted to individual farms 
under the provisions of this section on which cotton will not be produced and 
which is voluntarily surrendered to the county committee shall be deducted 
from the allotments to such farms and may be reapportioned by the county com 
mittee to other farms in the same county receiving allotments, in amounts de- 
termined by the county committee to be fair and reasonable on the basis of past 
acreage of cotton, land, labor, equipment available for the production of cotton, 
crop rotation practices, and soil and other physical factors affecting the produc- 
tion of cotton. Any transfer of allotments under this provision shall not operate 
to reduce the allotment for any subsequent year for the farm from which acreage 
is transferred, except as the farm becomes ineligible for an allotment for failure 
to produce cotton during a three year period, and any such transfer shall not 
operate to increase the allotment for any subsequent year for the farm to which 
the acreage is transferred: Provided, That notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, any part of any farm acreage allotment may be permanently released 
in writing to the county committee by the owner and operator of the farm, and 
reapportioned as provided herein.” 
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H. R. 666 & Cong Ist sess 
BILI1 I imend cert pre ns of th Agricultu Adjus ent A f 1958 § 
amended, relati to cotton marketing quotas 


Be it enacted buy the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 342 of the Agricultural Adjust 


of 1938, as amended, is amended as follow 





‘ 
(a) Striking out “1950” and inserting in lieu thereof “1954.” 

(b) ’ striking out the word “twenty-one” and inserting in lieu thereof 22', 
SI 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 


amended as follows: 
(a) By striking out the period at the end of subsection (b) and inserting il 
‘ lieu thereof a colon and adding the following: “Provided, That notwithstan 
ther provision of this Act, no State acreage otment for 1954 shall be 





any oO 











reduced below the ac ge planted to cotton in the State it 1952 by more than 
2914 per centum and additional acreage so required shall be in addition to 
f the national acreage allotment and the production from such acreage shall be 
in additic to the national marketing quota, and in establishing future State 
ucreuge allotment the total acreage planted in any State in excess of the 
reage that would have bee otted except for this proviso shall not be 
ou a Phe provisions of this subsection relating to 1954 only shall not appl) 
e establishment of acreage allotments and marketing quotas for extra long 
tte nder section 547 of this Act 
I iy changing subsection (e) by inserting after the words “and conditions” 


4)” and by striking the period 
he end of such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and adding 


age “(except those relating only to 196 





to correct inequities in farm allotments and to prevent hardship.” 
) By striking out in subsection (f) (3) the colon before the word “Provided” 
1 inserting in lieu thereof a comma and adding “or in making adjustments 
in farm acreage allotments to correct inequities and to prevent hardship 
(d) By adding two new paragraphs °(6) nd 7)” at the end of subsectio 


(1) ft read as Tollows 

(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary deter 
mines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the Act 
and result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among farms 
in the county, the county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton 
has been planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding the year 
for which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm during such three-year period. If the county acreage allot 
ment is apportioned among the farms of the county in accordance with the 
provisions of this paragraph, the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection may be used to make adjustments so as to establish allotments which 
ire fair and reasonable to farms receiving allotments under this paragraph in 

relation to the factors set forth in paragraph (35) 
p 7) For 1954 and 1955 any part of the acreage allotted to individual farms 
under the provisions of this section on which cotton wi not be produced and 
hich is voluntarily surrendered to the county committee shall be deducted from 


the allotments to such rms and 1 












iv be reapportioned by the county com 








ttee to other farms in the same county receiving allotments, in amounts deter 
mined by the county committee to be fair and reasonable on the basis of past 
reage of cotton, land, labor, equipment available for the production of cotton, 
crop rotation practices, and soil and other physical factors affecting the pro 
aut on Of Cotto! Anv transfer of allotments under this provision sha not 
operate to redu e the allotment f nv subsequent vear for the farm from which 
renge is transferred, exce] as the farm becomes ineligibl or an al 
for failure to produce cotton ¢ ng a three-year period, and any such ti 
ha not oper ‘ > INncrense lhe nent for V subseque! ear for the m 
Ww! h the euge Is transterret Provided, I it notwithstanding any ther 
\ Lol of this Ac inv part i Vv fit wreag otment ma Te ye i 
ently reteas n writing to the « nty « ! e | e owner und operator of 
I n, and reapportioned | idded herein 





